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Here is a challenge that rings with fulfilment. 
Its bid is to all who would own the best, and 
no car is excepted. 


In Fast Getaway —against the champions of 
any price class. In Speed ~anything the road 
offers up to 70 miles an hour. In Endurance— 
60 miles an hour all day long is being proved 
by thousands. In Hill-climbing — give it the 
hardest task you know. In Sizeand Roominess— 
match with big cars of large passenger capacity. 

Standard Equipment includes: ¢ hydraulic shock absorb- 

ers—electric gauge for gas and oil—radiator shutters 

-— saddle lamps — windshield wiper—glare proof rear 


view mirror — electrolock — controls on steering wheel 
-~ starter on dash— all bright parts chromium-plated., 


No Evading this Challenge 


In Appearance and Smartness—compare it 
with the costly cars, in which high price is 
paid for just those things. In Economy—against 
small cars, in which the chief appeal is econom- 
ical operation, and which do not contend for 
performance distinction. 


By tens of thousands motorists are accepting 
the Essex challenge in demonstration tests 
that decisively prove fulfilment. 


AG 1x0 or 


All prices f. o b. Windsor, taxes extra 
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Breakfast Discovery 


These delicious Puffed Grains, 


as energy-giving as hot cereals, 
were first choice with children 








For Mothers Who Cant 
Make Children Eat 


nourishment. With 
half-and-half they offer 
practically the same 


His mother worried when Richard Murphy wouldn’t 
eat his cereal. Finally she tempted him with Puffed 
Rice, and now it’s the mainstay of his breakfast. 
“He is improving wonderfully, physically,” she writes. 


in a recent nation-wide survey 


IETICIANS have made an 





amount of actual nour- 
ishment as a serving of 
the favorite hot cereal. 


Needed food elements 


important discovery for the 
many mothers of children who 
“don’t want any cereal today.” They need that cereal, 
they need its energy content, its mineral, its bran! 
And here is a way to give them what they need in a 
form they like best. 

A recent home survey shows that children, 
when allowed to choose, will ask for Quaker Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice, so toothsome, so crunchy, so 
delicate in flavor. And, though many mothers don’t 
know it, these delightful cereals conceal amazingly rich 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, PETERBOROUGH and SASKATOON 


Made from whole 
wheat, essential food elements of this rich grain are 
provided in Puffed Wheat in a delightful way. 

There are the precious body-building minerals, 
energy-making carbohydrates, and tissue-building 
proteins. Added to this is 20% of bran that supplies 
the necessary roughage. 

Quaker Puffed Rice is a delicious dainty, full of the 
ready energy of fine white rice. It tempts millions of 
lagging appetites to better breakfasts. Puffing these 







grains is a unique process thatexplodes the 125 milliou 
tiny food cells of each grain by turning their moisture 
into steam. This opens up the cells, releases the pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and minerals for easy assimilation. 
And making each grain eight times normal size gives 
a delicious nut-like texture that children love. 


Serve in many delightful ways 


Keep Quaker Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat handy on 
the pantry shelf. Grownups like them, too, served asa 
between-meal tidbit as well 

as for breakfast, luncheon 
or supper. With fruit or 
berries, with jams or jellies 
—with rich milk, half-and- 
half or cream, these cereals 
offer the charm of endless 
variety. At all grocers. 
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“But arent you 
going to teach me 
things,” she asked 
in a cool, insinuat- 
ing voice, “things 
you learned by ex- 
perience, and show 
me where my ways 
could be easier and 

more economical?” 


+ Men Don t Need to Know Everything 


P roving that a little psychology oes a long way 


ee 


L. SEEMED to Laura Dunning that just when every- 
thing was excrutiatingly happy, always, always, something 
had to happen. 

Just like tonight. The tiresome Rankin girls had gone 
home at last and their modern cynicisms no longer polluted 
the honeymoon atmosphere of the darlingest little cottage 
in the world. It was just cool enough to have a wood fire. 
Don had turned out the lights, drawn the settee up in front 
of the fireplace, and set Laura upon it almost as lightly as 
she had just placed her crépe-paper-frilled doll in the 
corner. Then Don had stretched his enormous length out 
upon the settee with his head in Laura’s lap, his dark 
curls shining in the firelight against the soft rose of Laura’s 
dress. Oh, it was just the idealest time for him to say, 

“Honey, do you remember. . 


But Don didn’t say that. He didn’t say anything like 


by EVANTHA CALDWELL 


that. He said something entirely different and said it 
grandly as if offering her a rich present of some sort. He said: 
“I wrote Mother today, and asked her to come by here on 
her way to Florida. I thought, now, with nobody else in 
the house, it would be such a fine time for you two to get 
acquainted.” 

There was a moment of the queerest silence. Then Laura 
asked in an odd, far-away voice: ‘‘Have—have you mailed 
the letter?” 

“Yes,” answered Don, as proudly as Columbus would 
have answered anyone asking him if he had discovered 
America. 

“Sometimes,” ventured Laura weakly, “‘you—you—for- 
get. Will it reach her before she leaves Sweetfield?”’ 

“Oh, sure, plenty of time for that. Don’t you think it 
was a good idea?” 


“Perfectly—splendid. _How—did you come to think 
of it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Whenever I see you messing around in 
the kitchen, I think how much good advice she could give 
you. I don’t see how girls start out housekeeping with no 
experience and no advice or anything, and make a go of it.” 

“But I think you'll admit that I am making a go of it,” 
defended Laura. ‘Why, I took a special course in domestic 
science, you know. I thought you liked my cooking.” 

“Best I ever ate, seems like. But I know that’s because I 
was starved out on boarding-house fare. It wouldn’t be 
reasonable to think you could do things like a woman who 
has kept house for a big family for thirty years. Oh, Laura, 
she’ll teach you how to make more good things to eat, and 
how to turn off your housework easily and how to economize. 
I wouldn’t say this if I didn’t know what I was talking 





Ai you have 


an eye for beauty 


and an ear 


for bargains 









Siz teaspoons, $2.00 


28 Wu. ROGERS & SON 
Silverplate 


LOOK... then listen, lucky one! Here is both beauty 
and bargain . . . the Twice-As-Much-Silverplate set! 
The very, very latest arrival among the Wm. Rogers & 
Son sets of fine Silverplate! 

. . begone! for here are fifty-two 
. . at a price you would 


And price-fears . 
pieces of exquisite silverware . 
expect to pay for only half as much. 

Fifty-two charming pieces . . . and the cost? For the 
set complete—containing a twenty-six piece set (with 
stainless steel knives) and six extra teaspoons, six butter 
spreaders, six salad forks, six iced-teaspoons, a gravy 
ladle and a cold meat fork—only $42.00! Twice as much 
silverplate as ever you thought so little money could buy! 
And if a 26-piece set is ample for your needs you can 
get 26 pieces for only $21.00! 

Now for more good news... 

Every piece of this silverware is heavily plated with 
pure silver. All the most-used forks and spoons have an 
extra thickness of silverplate where the most wear comes. 
And every piece is guaranteed to give satisfaction with- 
out time limit . . . which means all that it implies! If 
(for as long as you have it) this silverware fails to give 
satisfaction it wil! be replaced. 

And the patterns . . . they’re simply stunning / Three 
of the most beautiful patterns you ever saw! You'll like 
the gorgeous new pattern, Princess... the most outstand- 
ingly successful pattern of the year. You'll like Triumph 
and Mayfair, too... for both are beauties. 

Of course you can have the Twice-As-Much-Silverplate 
set in any of these patterns...but just awee word of caution 
... when you go to your silver dealer’s to select yours... 









DON’T SAY “ROGERS”— 
SAY “WM. ROGERS & SON” 
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Won't you write for a “Portfolio of Silverware 
Patterns?” . . . it shows the many sets and pieces 
in Wm. Rogers & Son Silverplate . . 26-piece 
sets for as little as $16.50. We'll gladly send you 
a copy, free. Write to Wm. Rogers & Son, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada. 







Below is the Twice-As-Mucu-Sitveapiate Set— 
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Hors d Oecuvres, Cocktails and Canapés 


Standbys for the Wedding Reception 


Caviar Canapés 


Butter very thin slices of toasted bread and cut them 
in small oblong pieces. Spread each piece with Russian 
caviar. Make a border of creamed sweet butter, using a 
pastry bag and tube. 





Canapé Of Paté De Fois Gras 


Toast some very thin slices of bread, butter them and 
cut them in triangular pieces. Spread with paté de fois 
gras and place a piece of truffle, cut in diamond shape, 
in the centre of each. Truffles or jelly are considered the 
only correct accompaniments for paté de fois gras. 





Anchovy Canapés 


Drain the oil from a tin of anchovies. With a fork thor- 
oughly break up the anchovies, and to them add one-half 
as much sweet butter. Blend thoroughly, spread on buttered 
toast, and cut in any desired shape. Crackers may be used 
in place of toast where one so desires. Decorate the canapés 
with capers. 





Eggs Stuffed With Caviar 


Cut six hard boiled eggs in half, lengthwise, and re- 
move the yolks. Press the yolks through a sieve, and then 
add to them one teaspoonful sweet butter, about one 
teaspoonful heavy cream, and salt and paprika to taste. 
Fill the hard cooked whites of eggs with plain caviar. Us- 
ing a pastry tube, decorate the edges with the yolks pre- 
pared according to the above directions. 





Chicken Timbales 


Chop cold cooked chicken very fine, season highly with 
salt, pepper, catsup and tabasco sauce. Dissolve soaked 
gelatine in chicken broth, using one tablespoonful gelatine 
to two cupfuls hot chicken broth. Stir the first mixture 
into the liquid. Thea pour into very small round molds 
and set aside to chill. 

Combine butter, flour, seasonings and milk in the usual 
way to make a thick white sauce. While the mixture is 
still hot, dissolve soaked gelatine in it and leave ina cocl 
place until it begins to congeal. 

When the chicken molds are firm, turn out from the 
containers, and when the white sauce begins to thicken, 
pour it over the jellies. Leave them in a cool place until 
they are firm, and then cover with a second coating. Two 
coats at least should be given, and more may be necessary. 
Place in a tiny bit of caviar on the top just after pouring 
on the last covering of sauce. Serve very cold. 


by MARGARET E. READ 


APPET. IZERS may be divided into two 

classes: one known as canapes, the 
other cocktails. Canapes may be served 
either hot or cold. They are usually made 
from thin slices of bread cut in fancy shapes 
and toasted or sauted in butter, and then 
spread with any highly seasoned mixture, 
such as caviar, anchovies, sardines, Virginia 
ham, smoked salmon, pate de fois gras, and 
many other things. Cocktails, on the other 


hand, are always served ice cold. They may 
be a combination of various fruits, a 
mixture of vegetables or shell fish served 


with various sauces. And in addition to 
canapes and cocktails there are appetizers 
which, strictly speaking, do not come under 
either category; such as eggs stuffed with 
caviar, stuffed celery, and many others. 
Many of the following hors d oeuvre 
mysteries were divulged by the very efficient 
and genial chef of a large Canadian hotel. 





Sardine Canapés 


Cut toasted buttered bread the same shape as a sardine. 
Remove the skin from the sardine and place on top of the 
toast. Using a pastry tube, decorate the centre with creamed 
sweet butter. 





Stuffed Celery 


Celery stalks should be thoroughly cleaned and very 
cold and crisp. Cream together an equal quantity of 
Roquefort cheese and sweet butter. Season highly with 
salt, paprika and a little Worcestershire Sauce. Press 
through a pastry tube, attractively filling the stalks of 
celery. Sprinkle lightly with paprika. 


Windsor Herring 


Cut pickled herring crosswise in one inch pieces. Cut 
dill pickles in small pieces about one inch long and about 
one-eighth of an inch wide. Slice bits of pimento about 
the same size. Starting with one of the outer edges of the 
herring, roll first a piece of dill pickle in it, then a piece of 
pimento, and repeat these until the entire strip of herring 
is rolled in. This makes a very colorful and tasty appetizer. 


Strawberry Cocktail 


Clean and hull fresh strawberries and cut them in halves. 
Sprinkle over them a small amount of sugar and orange 
juice. Chill thoroughly before serving. 





Fresh Pineapple Cocktail 


Having removed the skin and core from the pineapple, 
cut the fruit in very small cubes. Sprinkle lightly with 
sugar and cover with grenadine syrup. Leave in a refriger- 
ator or very cold place for several hours. Serve very cold 
and garnish with a sprig of fresh mint. 





Lobster Cocktail 


Arrange small pieces of chilled lobster in glass cocktail 
cups. Cover with sauce made as follows. Mix together 
two-thirds cupful catsup and one-third cupful chili sauce. 
Add one stalk of celery, one small green pepper and one 
sweet red pepper, all very finely chopped. Season with 
tabasco or Worcestershire sauce. Serve very cold. Shrimps 
or crabmeat may be arranged in the same way in place 
of the lobster. 





Cherry And Banana Cocktail 


Pit the cherries and then stuff them with blanched 
filberts. Add an equal quantity of diced bananas. Sprinkle 
with sugar and lemon juice, and set aside to chill thor- 
oughly. Too much sugar should not be added, as fruit 
cocktails should be tart rather than sweet. 

The number of fruit cocktails, of course, is legion. In 
fact, with just a little practice in making either canapés 
or cocktails, one’s ingenuity will soon devise many new 
*‘creations”’. 





Stuffed Tomatoes 


Peel small tomatoes, remove a slice from the top and 
scoop out the inside, using great care not to break the 
edges. Chop celery and cold cooked chicken very fine, 
season to taste, and mayonnaise and catsup. Fill the 
tomato shells with this mixture. Replace the slice of 
tomato which was cut off. Cream a small quantity of 
sweet butter, add green vegetable coloring drop by drop 
until the desired color is obtained. Put the butter in a 
pastry bag and, using the proper tube, make tiny green 
leaves on the top of the tomato. A bit of parsley stem 
stuck in the centre simulates the tomato stem. 
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about. You know she has made a special visit to each of 
her daughters-in-law and given them what she calls her 
course in housekeeping. And I wouldn’t want you to be 
left out. They say it’s splendid. Not one of the girls has a 
word of criticism to say of it, or of her either. Now, have 
they?” 

“They have never criticized her to me,” admitted Laura 
slowly, “‘but it does seem odd, Don, that she could have 
taught them all so much. Ellen seems to have been born 
with the housekeeping gift. No three-day course could have 
created such a marvelous manager and cook as she is. And, 
Rilla, you know, taught domestic economy for four years 
before she married Paul. Surely she knew something. And 
then there’s Grace. Why, Grace’s house always looks like 
the Sargasso Sea. You’d never believe Mother Dunning or 
anybody else had ever succeeded in teaching Grace anything 
in this world about housekeeping.” 

“Well, I bet she teaches you something,” said Don with 
that flat masculine disregard for anything but the subject in 


““Well, I bet she doesn’t,” thought Laura, fiercely. ‘“‘I 
bet she’s a meddling old cat and I bet the first time I feel 
her claws, she feels mine. And then there’ll be a regular row 
and Don and I will never be happy again so long as we live 
—never be happy again so long as we live—never—” 

“Why, Laura, you are crying!” Don started up and took 
firm hold of both Laura’s shoulders, looking at her intently. 

Laura’s lips were quivering and 
the mate to the tear that had 
splashed into Don’s face, now rolled 
down her cheek, accompanied by 
some half dozen others. Don 
watched them helplessly. Then he 
put his cheek tenderly against hers, 
oo tears making both their faces 

ppery 

“Laura,” he asked, in a voice that 
showed he was deeply hurt, ‘don’t 
you want my mother to come?” 

Laura’s arms were around his 
neck in an instant. “But, Don, 
we’re so happy. And maybe she'll 
think I’m just a little fool. And she 
might make you think so, too. And 
I studied cooking especially to cook 
for you, and I don’t want to be 
shown up to be somebody that does 
not know. . .” 

Don’s face brightened. “Now 
don’t you cry about that. You’re 
not supposed to know. How could 
you? All the girls say they simply 
couldn’t have got along without this 
course of hers. They agree that 


“But they’re all so nice, Don, and 
so dignified. They haven’t any 
tempers and are not spoilt, and I’m 
just awful.” 

“Now, who said you were awful?” 
laughed Don, holding her close and 
doing considerable damage to a 
perfectly new permanent wave which 

had been his birthday present to her. 
“There’s not a girl among them that 
can hold a light to you, Laura. And 
you'll like mother. Mark what I 
say, you'll be crazy about her.” 

“‘Why—of course—I know I will.” 
Laura made a feeble effort to rescue 
her birthday present. “I suppose 
she’ll —accept.” 

She did accept. Two days later a 
telegram from Sweetfield so informed 
them. 


Don’s mother had been visiting in a distant state when 
he and Laura decided “‘to go ahead and marry without any 
big to-do” and Laura had never seen her mother-in-law. 
She had told the truth when she had said that none of the 
other daughters-in-iaw had ever criticized Mother Dunning 
to her. Nevertheless, there had been an incident that made 
Laura uneasy. It was this. 

One day, in Don’s presence, Laura had asked Rilla 
jokingly what about this course in housekeeping that the 
Dunning wives fell heirs to. Rilla had been reticent; had, 
in fact, said nothing that could have been called an answer 
to the question. But a moment later, when Don had left 
the room, she said: 

“Now, Laura, about this housekeeping course. . . 

But Laura had interrupted her. “‘Rilla, I see that I 
shouldn’t have asked. Just Jet it drop.” 

“No, no, it was quite all right for you to ask,” said Rilla, 
heartily, “‘only I couldn’t tell you before Don.” 

“In that case,” replied Laura with a burst of self-right- 
eousness which she now bitterly repented, “‘I’d rather you 
wouldn’t tell it at all. I see that it is something unpleasant 
and it might be better for me to find it out for myself.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t unpleasant in the least. It’s rich. It’s 
just something that can’t be told before Don.” 





“Then, please, I think that I’d much rather not hear it.” 
“Oh, very well.” And Rilla had never mentioned it again. 


[AURA, plunged suddenly into the midst of tumultuous 
preparations for her mother-in-law’s first visit, realized 
there was no time now to spend wishing she knew something 
about this woman. She must get ready for her. If she ever 
studied domestic science in her life she studied it the next 
few days. She dragged out her old text-books. Her course, 
after all, had been rather superficial. She bought a brand 
new treatise on Home Management and read it eagerly 
from front to back. She had to prop it up in the kitchen 
window and read it while she washed dishes, but she read it. 
She even snatched a few moments out of the whirl of pre- 
paration to look the public library over for anything new 
there might be on brown bread and fried chicken which 
Don said were his mother’s specialties. The library was 
disgustingly deficient on these subjects, as well as on the 
proper size for fruit cups. 

The rest of the time simply had to be spent putting the 
house at its very best and planning the meals. Don, of 
course, kept popping in and out at all hours of the day, and 
every time, it seemed to Laura, his eyes were a little brighter 
and his smile a little wider. And as the house took on new 
beauties with its ready-for-company air, he was plainly too 
happy for rational expression. 

“Laura,” he exulted, “‘mother will love to teach you.” 





She bought a brand new treatise on Home Management and read it eagerly from front to back. She 
had to prop it up in the kitchen window and read it while she washed dishes, but she read it. 


Laura looked at him sternly for a moment, then forgave 
him with a little lump rising in her throat. ‘Why, if it 
made Don that happy,” she thought, “I’d let the Old 
Scratch teach me how to fry hypocrites.” 

When Don had actually gone to the station to meet 
his mother, the dread in Laura’s heart became definite fear. 
She looked herself over in the long mirror. In her primrose 
yellow frock that brought out her slimness, the brown 
sparkle of her eyes, and the brown shine of her newly waved 
hair, she felt that she, at Jeast, was all right. Then she 
studied the living room. Should she, after all, have used a 
Paisley pattern in her curtains with that wall-paper? It 
suddenly looked too subdued, obscure. Were the blue and 
gold portiéres right? A week ago they had seemed lovely. 
Now she wasn’t sure about them. Had she successfully 
passed from one color to another with the different rooms? 

She could almost hear a nasal voice—for, of course, her 
mother-in-law would have a nasal voice—saying: “Why, 
my dear, don’t you know you can’t use French gray and 
ivory within twelve miles of each other?” 

She was beginning to be excited over it when -he heard 
Don’s car come into the driveway. Then she heard a wo- 
man’s voice and Don’s low rumble of laughter. She went 
to the door, waited a moment, then opened it. Don and his 
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mother were coming up the walk. Laura saw only her 
mother-in-law. 

Laura watched her, eager for some defect in the woman’s 
carriage, in her costume, or in her luggage, to give herself a 
little courage. But she found none. Evidently, this person 
knew what she was doing. And yet there was that about 
her that immediately dissipated Laura’s dread. 

She was a plump, bright-faced woman and she hugged 
Laura enthusiastically. Laura watched for a pose, listened 
for a false note, but found none. The woman seemed 
sincere. The hug somehow warmed Laura and threw her off 
her guard. And there was something about her eyes that 
looked like Don. Perhaps she was all right. Perhaps. . . 
But no! Laura remembered the shrewd twinkle in Rilla’s 
eyes. Don’s mother was simply a very clever woman. 
Plainly, it was up to Laura now to be a shade cleverer. 

Asa matter of fact, Mother Dunning’s skill was so smooth 
that it was all Laura could do to keep from dismissing 
caution and loving her on the spot. Laura liked the way she 
moved about, quickly, naturally, more like a girl than a 
woman with four married sons. And Laura liked the way 
she was ready for dinner almost in no time; so that, although 
her train had been late, dinner could be served exactly on 
time. Also, she had a pleasant way of telling little things 
and during dinner she talked of her trip down from Sweet- 
field. Twice Laura relaxed and laughed aloud, but, remem- 
bering, took stern control of herself. Caution now was her 
business. Don, however, was under 
no such strain. It was as if all the 
responsibilities of young manhood 
had mysteriously disappeared, and 
all the joys of little boyhood had 
returned and encamped about him. 

Once, Mother Dunning stopped 
in the middle of a story and looked 
at Don, turning from him to Laura 
with an expression of distinct 
approval that plainly said: ‘“‘You’ve 
made him so happy.” 

But Laura was not to be taken in 
by anything like this. This woman 
was a mother-in-law, and every 
mother-in-law has her own bag of 
tricks. 

However, the dinner went off 
beautifully. Laura herself could not 
have wished for anything more 
perfect. Mother Dunning showed 
no surprise at this, but ate with a 
relish that gave Laura, in spite of 
herself, her first real thrill of 
triumph. Don ate as if he were 
trying to kill himself. 

“She’ll be here three whole days,” 
breathed Laura as she went for the 
dessert. ‘Oh, Lord,” she prayed 
softly, as she set the dainty frappé 
glasses upon her lacquer tray: 
“please, let all the meals be just like 
this one. When she’s gone, you can 
send me as many burnt pies and 
fallen cakes and watery steaks and 
gooey gelatines as you want to, but 
oh, for these three days, give me 
success, give me success!” 

And to answer the prayer as far as 
she could herself, Laura worked as 
if possessed of the furies. She 
scorned to have a maid. She would 
show this woman, once and for all, 
that she did not need to be taught 
anything whatsoever about keeping 
house. She cooked; she washed 
dishes; she cleaned house, holding 
to her composure like a duchess. At 
night, when the others were in bed, 
she wrote out the minutest details of the next day’s duties so 
that nothing could be overlooked. Once or twice, she caught 
herself slumped in a living room chair talking gaily to Don 
and his mother, but she jerked herself back into discipline. 
If she got to enjoying this visit, something would surely go 


wrong. 

Two whole days went by with three meals each and 
everything worked as if by a magic charm. Laura even gave 
a small tea on the afternoon of the second day, decorating 
the house with trailing gray ‘dusty miller” and flashing 
wild Lantana that she and Mother Dunning gathered by the 
country road on one of their drives. It was all very lovely 
without a slip or blunder. When this was over, Laura felt 
quite sure that her mother-in-law could see that this 
daughter-in-law needed no course in anything domestic. 

However, the next morning Mother Dunning, who had 
been coming out of her room shortly after breakfast each 
morning dressed to go for a little ride with Laura, stepped 
out attired in a house dress. It was a very attractive one, 
designed especially to make a plump, elderly woman look 
slimmer and younger, but not silly. Laura was generous 
enough to think all this. Then her eyes fell upon the book 
Mother Dunning carried under her arm. It was a thick 
clumsy book covered in ugly black (Continued on page €1) 
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*‘Not alone?” she demanded with a glint in her blue eyes, 

“No, Lady Fort, not alone.” 

“My dear, I congratulate the man—whoever he is. 
Known each other long?” 

“Thank you very much. Yes, we met some years ago.’ 
She felt more of a fraud than usual. 

“Well, you’ve been wiser than most young women are 
nowadays. Waited till you felt sure, eh?” 

“Ye—es.” 

“And when is it coming off?” 

“In a few weeks, I hope; and the cottage will simplify 
things a great deal. It’s—it’s all rather a secret just now. 
Do you mind not saying anything?” 

“If you want that cottage, my husband will have to 
know.” 

“Of course—but he wouldn’t say anything, would he?” 

“It would never occur to him. There’s lunch—come 
along.” 

Helen got back to town feeling rather limp. The thing 
had happened so quickly, and was settled in so few words, 
that now she became a little frightened. Here again she 
had acted on her own responsibility, keeping her husband in 
the dark, and her new landlords in the dark, also, about that 
husband. This sort of procedure could not continue much 
longer, and she was convinced that today’s performance 
would either make or break the future. It had been a 
strange impulse, quick, sharp, compelling, with time to 
grasp only at the central idea before she found herself 
committed. All the details had yet to be worked out, and 
though she could not see how this was to be done, the idea 
was worth anything. She smiled nervously as she went 
over it again. 

Sir Michael had been very kind, and not in any way 
inquisitive. After lunch she went over the cottage, found 
just what she hoped to find, and marveled that the place 
should have stood vacant for a week—so lovely a setting, 
and so near London. She said something about this. 

“Well, my dear, of course it could have been let dozens 
of times, but we both felt it very important to have exactly 
the right sort of tenant. If you’re looking at a familiar 
scene you’re very fond of, and someone you rather object to 
wanders into it. the scene simply goes to bits, doesn’t it? 
Extraordinary how people can spoil places! We’reas poor 
as church mice—I think I’ve told you that several times 
already—but we won’t have anyone here who doesn’t fit in. 
You fit, and you would not marry a man who didn’t—so 
there you are.” 

Looking back at the experiences of the day, Helen drew 
more comfort and courage from that remark than from 


anything else. 


CURIOUS and con- 

tradictory process 
was going on between the 
brain and body of John 
Glaisher. The brain, ani- 
mated by suspicion and 
tortured by a love that 
persisted in spite of every- 
thing, was producing a 
definite reaction in the 
body. It was beginning 
to reassert control through 
nerve centres that now, 
little by little, began to 
rebuild themselves. Once 
again they were sending 
impulses to the enfeebled 
muscles. 

It was an odd condition, 
and had, roughly speak- 
ing, a sort of mechanical 
parallel, being like a 
damaged transmission line 
which, through leakage, 
was unable to transmit its 
proper current till the 
damage had been re- 
paired. Now the voltage, 
recently very low, com- 
menced to climb, and the 
lights on its circuit burned 
brighter. 

With higher voltage 
came further action, and 
one afternoon, when Miss 
Burritt could not come 
and Mrs. Huggins had 
gone marketing, Glaisher, 
by this time fairly firm on 
his feet, dressed himself 
and managed a very de- 
liberate descent to the 
front door. 

He was not sure how he 
was going to reclimb the 
stairs, but risked that. 
It was unimportant com- 


purpose, He walked very slowly, supporting himself with a 
stick, the pavement exceedingly hard under his feet. He 
had a novel sense of freedom, and in any ordinary case this 
excursion of his would have been the cause of congratula- 
tion, but now he felt no joy. The air seemed sweet and 
fresh after his confinement, but only gave him a sense of 
wonder, His eyes, dark and large, held no hope. Finally, 
swaying a little, he reached the nearest telephone booth. 

It took him some time to find the number, and when he 
spoke his voice was strained and hollow. 

“Mayfair 0973.” 

Came the usual click, and he dropped in two pennies. 

“Is Mr. Upton in?” 

A voice said that Mr. Upton was not in. 

“Who is speaking?” 

Glaisher evaded that. ‘Where can I find him?” 

The man—he spoke like a butler or valet—suggested that 
Mr. Upton might be found at 30A, Dover Street, and gave 
the telephone number. In any case he would be in to dress 
for dinner. Was there any message? 

Glaisher clanked the receiver on to its hook and backed 
away. 

Dover Street! That was D.S.! 

He stood for a moment, balancing himself against the 
booth. A policeman came up, glanced at the thin face, and 
asked if he wanted a taxi. Glaisher shook his head and 
explained—the first walk after an illness. The man, all 
sympathy, offered escort, and Glaisher, feeling his knees 
begin to yield, accepted, hooking his arm into the blue- 
coated one. 

It was a queer return. The policeman had the solidity 
of a mountain. He progressed rather than walked, the 
bulk of him taking mincing little steps to suit the pace of 
the invalid. The big arm bulged stiff under the blue cloth, 
and he talked well-meant pleasantries. Glaisher heard— 
and did not understand a word. 

At the door, the man asked about the stairs. Mrs. 
Huggins was still out, and Glaisher’s strength having 
turned to water, he was picked up in a vast embrace. It 
was like riding in a charabanc. The stairs creaked. Then 
he found himself in a chair, the sweat running down his face. 

“All right now, officer, and thank you very much.” 

“Sure, sir?” 

“Quite sure.” 

The man saluted, and went out. Glaisher sat stunned. 

30A, Dover Street! 

Helen reached London in time to go and report to Powers 
that afternoon. All was very satisfactory, and she came 
away knowing that Gillam’s had a place for her when she 
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wanted it. Seven hundred a year and commission. The 
commission, in a year or so, ought to be worth more than 
the salary. Powers was very frank about it ali. Gillam’s 
would be glad if she came. 

On the way to Balham, she tried to take the present 
position of affairs to pieces and fit it together again. It was 
very difficult, for things didn’t fit. Never had she loved 
her husband more than now, but she feared that if she gave 
him any inkling of the truth it would make him more un- 
approachable than ever. Was he still hurt? Did he 
suspect something? So far as she was aware, nothing had 
happened to arouse suspicion. 

Then, to her astonishment, she found him in a chair, pale, 
composed and fully dressed. 

“Jack, Jack!” she exclaimed. 
How did you manage it?” 

“‘Practice—just practice; I’ve been tackling it on the 
quiet for some time past.”’ 

“And without help!” 

“I’ve been trying to do without help.” 

His voice sounded odd, but she was too excited to notice. 

“Does Dr. Macaulay know?” 

“He knows that I’m better, but nothing about this. 
Bit of a surprise to him, eh? Nobody knows but you— 
so far.” 

Her eyes danced, and she gave him an impulsive hug. 
“Jack, I can hardly believe it; nothing in the world could 
have made me so happy!” 

The touch and warmth of her arms disturbed him 
mightily, but in the same instant he thought of Mark 
Upton—and his heart turned cold. So he stiffened a little, 
drawing away from her, fighting with the accusation that 
trembled on his lips. But certainty must go further before 
the shaft was flung. So he said nothing. And she, feeling 
his ridigity, also moved back. 

“‘What’s the matter, Jack?” 

“‘Nothing—perhaps I’m tired.” 

Pity rushed in on her. “Of course, you must be; and 
it’s a tremendous triumph after all to go out. Could you 
manage it tomorrow? I—I’ll come back early and go 
with you.” 

“Would Birkett stand for that?” 

“There wouldn’t be any difficulty.” 

She said this without thinking overmuch what she said, 
so used had she now become to all sorts of loving evasions 
that side-tracked the truth without actually trampling onit. 

“I think it would be wiser not to ask any favors of 
Birkett. Better wait for a free day.” 

It was like a slap in the face, for she realized how near she 
had been to risking all 
and coming out with the 
truth. That would have 
suited the hour, but now 
it was impossible. The 
morass in which she 
floundered became deeper. 

And Glaisher, noting 
the confusion she could 
not altogether hide, asked 
himself a sudden search- 
ing question. Did she— 
really—weant him to get 
well? Ifit came to that— 
why should she? With 
Mark as the alternative, 
could one blame her? 
But how was one to find 
out? With an effort he 
jerked himseJf together. 
Mind over body. He 
must remember that. 

“Very well, we'll wait,” 
she said dully. Then, 
after a pause in which 
they avoided each other’s 
eyes, “Jack, what about 
later on—when you’re 
quite fit?” 

“‘There’s only the one 
thing—the natural one.” 

“What?” 

“When I’m on my feet 
financially we'll take a 
small house and begin all 
over again. What else is 
there?” 


Continued on page 4,3 


“How perfectly splendid! 


The convalescent sat by the 
roadside. There was no 
hurry, and a whole two 
weeks of this before diving 
into Queen Victoria Street. 
Sandersen’s had sent him a 
cheque in advance for ex- 
penses, so that end of it 
was all right. 





Ed llustrated by 
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Ha. GLAISHER, following 
the illness and subsequent convalescence 
of her husband from infantile paralysis. 
has been forced to earn a living for them 
both. An intensely attractive girl, she 
has had the old difficulty with her em- 
ployer, but just as she is forced to give 
up her position and is feeling desperate, she meets an 
old suitor, Mark Upton. Mark, who still loves her, hits 
upon the scheme of establishing her in an interior 
decoration shop as Madame Franchette. Without 
telling her husband of the change in the nature of her 
work, Helen goes on with the new “job.” 

Meanwhile Jack Glaisher, in his weakened physical 
and mental condition, is beginning to suffer a peculiar 
antagonism to his wife’s success and ability to earn. 
In view of this and of his known jealousy of Mark Upton, 
Helen is more afraid than ever to tell him about the new 
project. In this way she is led to keep from him knowledge 
of appointments in the city which seem like gaiety— 
especially in the case of entertaining for a wealthy young 
widow, Clara Pritchard, whose new house she is about to 
og 

The “Fighting Parson” enters Helen’s life and, in- 
cidentally, her secret when he meets her coming home in 
evening dress from a dinner in town where her husband has 
supposed her to be working at her office. He confides the 
incident to his wife, who is later to take a hand in un- 
ravelling the seeming mystery. For John Glaisher has also 
discovered his wife’s evening dress—and his own position is 
brought home to him with terrific force. It strengthens his 
determination to fight his way back to health and in- 
dependence, as well as find out the exact status of his wife 
in the city. 

Helen’s dilemma increases, until she feels that she must 
make some sympathetic person her confidante. Accord- 
ingly, she discusses her whole problem, dwelling on her 
loving deception of her husband, to Mercy Trench, the 
Fighting Parson’s wife. Then she visits her husband’s 
doctor and learns from him that the patient is making the 
necessary fight that will bring him to his feet—though that 
the impetus for his determination to regain his health is 
jealousy of herself she never suspects. Already Jack 
Glaisher is beginning to try his strength stealthily about his 
room, and has bound the Fighting Parson to a promise of 
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Here was the girl she liked 
better than anyone else 
telling her in so many 
words that as far as con- 
cerned Mark Upton, the 
coast was clear. And she 
had done it with so light a 
touch as to rouse nothing 
but a sort of astonished 
gratitude. 


OUBLE LIVES 


A N. ovel of Hearts at Odds 


By SINCLAIR MURRAY 


PART THE FOURTH 


secrecy in the matter of accompanying him on his first walk. 
Helen, meanwhile, decides not to divulge her new pro- 
fession until she can make it absolutely clear to her husband 
that she is entirely uninterested in Mark Upton. She has 
just got the contract for decorating Purdon Fleet, Sir 
William and Lady Fort’s country estate, and the story 
opens with her first visit of inspection. The opening 
conversation is between herself and Lady Fort. 


I THINK there’s only one thing to do.” 

“Which is?” 

“You can’t change the character of the house,” she 
began, snipping vigorously and glad of samething to look 
at, “because the house won’t let you.” 

“You don’t like Purdon Fleet overmuch, eh?” 

“Not awfully.” 

“I hate it myself, but it’s all we’ve got. Well?” 

“*You’ll have to keep it severe and formal. It can’t be 
made what one calls cozy. Straight lines—high walls—big 
surfaces—you can’t alter that without pulling the whole 
place down.” 

Lady Fort straightened her back. 
myself, but I didn’t tell Powers.” 

“‘So it’s reduced to a matter of coloring, isn’t it?” 

“In other words, it’s so beastly Victorian that it will have 
to remain so?” 

“Practically, yes.” 

“Upon my word, I believe you’re right. Who taught 
you all this at your age?” 


“I was afraid of that 


“Perhaps I’m older than you think.” 

“Twenty-six, and not a day older. 
Go on, young woman.” 

Helen smiled at her. “That’s not 
farout. Now we're prepared to do the 
work at your price if. . .” 

“Splendid! When can you start?” 

“Very soon, I think. But, Lady Fort, there’s an 
‘+ ” 

“There always is—what’s yours?” 

“If there’s no change from what we finally agree on. 
Of course, I’ll submit everything on paper.” 

“Splendid again! My dear, I don’t in the least 
know why, but I think we’ll get on very well together. 
Now, if you don’t mind, you’re clipping that bush too 
close. Take another, and stick to the dead stuff.” 

Helen apologized, sent her monitress a swift look, and 
took a chance. 

“You'll be here a great deal, won’t you, Lady Fort?” 

“I hope so; we both hate London.” 

“Is Purdon Fleet a large estate?” 

“It used to be, but my husband’s father made a hash of it. 
We got the leavings—with a beastly mortgage. That’s why 
we’re so hard up. However!” 

She gave a little snort and plied her trowel the more 
vigorously. Helen reflected a moment. 

“That Tudor cottage near the gate—it’s yours?” 

“*Yes.”” 

“Is it to let?” 

Lady Fort looked at her with sudden interest. “It is, at 
thirty pounds a year—and no takers. Needs a bit of doing 
up, though.” 

“Could I have it for that?” said Helen with all the 
casualness she could muster. 

“*‘You—what on earth do you want with the cottage?” 

“To live in.” 

This with a little shake in her voice because, during the 
last half hour there had flashed into her mind an idea so 
attractive and illuminating that she found it difficult not to 
become excited. She managed, nevertheless, to look 
exceedingly demure. 

Lady Fort, noting it, did some rapid thinking, and came 
to the natural conclusion. Having no young people of her 
own, and being more than favorably inclined to a very 
capable and presentable girl, she was at once intrigued. 
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fox-like about the keen eyes. Stubby, little fingers, more 
money than hair, but nevertheless .. . 

“‘Anyway, he wants to marry me,” Jessamy had said 
defensively, life having taught her that with men like Mr. 
Pitchforth, this was not invariably the case. 

“‘Jessamy, you wouldn’t really marry that old bald-head,”’ 
Phyllis had said anxiously. 

“Old bald-head nothing; he’s only forty-two; that’s the 
prime of life,” Jessamy had retorted. ‘You sentimental 
kids who go to the pictures and gape at Ronald Colman and 
expect to meet his twin in the ’bus coming home, make me 
sick. Men aren’t like that, ducky. They’re all the same, 
only some have got money and some haven’t.” 

“Some have got hair,” said Phyllis, sniffing. 

“What of it? Harold Pitchforth’s a good provider, that’s 
enough for me.” 

Phyllis could sigh sentimentally for love in a stucco villa, 
with someone whose profile recalled a worshipped film star, 
washing flapping across the back garden and a bed of 
calceolarias in the front; but then Phyllis, banging a type- 
writer tor two pounds ten a week, had never known the 
alluring slither Of crépe de Chine against her skin, but was 
resigned to the harshness of cotton crépe; had never sunk 
into the opulent folds of an ermine wrap; had never in her 
life, even for two minutes, felt the additional poise ot a six 
guinea modei hat on her head, the assurance that comes 
with the best silk stockings and five guinea shoes. 

These were the things that Jessamy, the Cinderella of an 
hour, sighed for, longed for with passion, only it 
was bad luck that they would have to be pro- 
vided by Harold Pitchforth, with a cheque book 
and a fountain pen, instead of by a fairy god- 
mother with a magic wand. That was the differ- 
ence between life and a fairy tale. 


ESSAMY removed the kettle and filled up the 

tea pot. After all, Harold Pitchforth was 
probably kind. Fat people proverbially were. It 
was silly shilly-shallying about, getting chilblains i 
and headaches and backaches, when, if she 
married Harold Pitchforth, there would be an end 
to these troubles. She would tell him quite defi- 
nitely to name the day, when he came back from 
the business trip to Brussels. 

There was a knock at the door—Gladys, her 
apron pinned crookedly with a swallow brooch. 

“Please, Miss, there’s a gentleman wants you 
on the ’phone.” 

‘Oh, bother,” said Jessamy, pulling the cheap 
cotton kimono of reality round shoulders that had 
lately been caressed with the softness of velvet 
and marabout. 

The telephone was in the hall. It was draughty. 
yet with a perpetual impression of cabbage- 
haunted stuffiness. 

“That you, Miss James? It’s Holderness speak- 
ing. We've got an order for some ads, for 
gramophones. It’s a rush order. Be down at the 
studio at nine-thirty sharp tomorrow. So long.” 

Jessamy hung up the receiver and pattered 
upstairs in her worn, black-quilted mules, slipped 
on to rest her tired feet. 

“Nine-thirty sharp tomorrow.” That meant 
getting up at seven-thirty, for it took nearly 
three-quarters of an hour to get to the offices of 
Gillespie and Poole, just off the Strand. 

Again, the image of Harold Pitchforth 
obtruded itself, for just as surely as pearls and 
super-sports suits brought visions of him in their 
train, so early rising and strap-hanging and the 
arc lights of the studio, made Jessamy think of him great- 
fully as a harbor of refuge. 

The studios of Gillespie and Poole were vast, draughty 
places, where it was possible to arrange two or three different 
sets at once. 

Jimmy Holderness, his brow beaded with perspiration, 
though it was only April, met Jessamy at the door and 
thrust a cardboard box into her hands. 

“You'll find all the doings in there. Make it snappy, 
there’s a girl. I’m up to my hair in work.” 

In the shabby dressing room, patched with spilt powder, 
invisible hairpins and dust, furnished with a chair, a glass, 
and a dirty brush and comb, Jessamy prepared for the five 
hundredth time to slip out of the worn coat, the cheap, 
stockinette suit, the hat that had been reduplicated by the 
thousand at eighteen and eleven, the rags of Cinderella, and, 
like Cinderella, dress for the ball. 

Stockings, soft and silvery as moonbeams, silver shoes 
that glittered as brightly as Cinderella’s glass ones, a silver 
crépe de Chine slip, and then a cloud of silver lace, as delicate 
as the frost pattern on a window pane. 

She ran a comb through her sleek shingle. Cinderella was 
ready for the ball. 

In the studio, the scene was set—the elegant drawing 
room where one could sit and listen to the strains of the 
“Casse-Noisette” suite on ‘our twenty guinea model,” or 
dance to the syncopated rhythm of ‘‘Model B., complete in a 
beautiful lacquer cabinet that gives an additional charm to 


any room.” 
The huge camera, on its heavy stand, had been wheeled 


into place; the arc light, sheltered by a sort of umbrella, 
hung from the ceiling, filled the place with a glaring, white 
light. 

In the foreground, was ‘“‘Model A.,”’ ready to prove itself 
the supergramophone. 

“Got all the do-dabs on?” said Jimmy Holderness briskly. 
“Right; then we’ll do the dancing one first and then you can 
change for the ‘music in the home’ stunt.” 

“Dancing?” said Jessamy, a little bewildered. 

“Yep. Hi, Archer, don’t be all day about it.” 

From the direction of the men’s dressing room, came a 
young man in evening dress, tall, slim, dark and beautiful. 
Looking at him, Jessamy realized there was no other word. 

Dark, wavy hair that lay in kinks over the beautifully 
modelled head, slumbrous, dark eyes, eyelashes that curled 
like the tendrils of a vine, a chiselJed nose and delicately cut 
mouth that made other people’s features look home-made, 
teeth like a tooth paste advertisement, a figure like one of 
Phyllis’ cinema stars, and over it all, an aura of romance, of 
glamorous, youthful charm. 





Feed My Sheep 


by WILLA HOEY 


¥% 


“If love thou hast for me,” the Master said, 
“And by my spirit would be wholly led, 
This one command I leave, your love to show, 
To be a sign, that wheresoe’er you go, 

If you my will would do, and precepts keep, 
You'll feed my sheep.” 


Think you, He singled out His human sheep, 
‘ That they alone the benefit should reap? 
Not so! His loving heart encompassed all 
His feathered folk and furred, both 
great and small, 
So if His will we’ do. and precepts keep, 
We'll feed tis sheep. 
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“This is Mr. Archer, Miss James. You two are playing 
opposite each other in this number. This is Mr. Archer’s 
first experience, so I want you to help him all you can.” 

“I’m afraid I’ll be an awful dud,” said Colin Archer. 

“It’s not very difficult,” said Jessamy coldly. 

Sheer affectation! A man with a profile like that, could 
get away with anything. 

Jimmy started the gramophone, Colin Archer put an arm 
round Jessamy, and they started to dance. 

Whatever else Colin could, or could not do, ke could 
certainly dance. 

“I’ve got those Little Boy Blues,” wailed the gramophone. 

Somehow it seemed an appropriate tune for this phantom 
dance. A smile spread over Jessamy’s face. 

“That’s it,” yelled Jimmy Holderness. ‘‘Got it.” 

They paused, Jessamy’s little tip-tilted profile, smiling 
up at Colin, his dark eyes gazing down at her. The camera 
clicked and clicked again. 

“Good. Now cut along and change.” 

Dressed in string-colored pleated chiffon, Jessamy was to 
be photographed reclining on a cushion covered settee, with 
Colin perched on the arm, listening to the music of Model B. 

“Imagine you’ve just had a cozy little dinner and are 
sitting with the wife, listening to your own gramophone,” 
shouted Jimmy Holderness for the benefit of Colin, the 
novice. ‘“*That’s it. Look a bit sentimental. The music 
reminds you of courting days, you know.” 

To the music of Moonlight Sonata, Jimmy Holderness 
shouted, moved cushions, altered first Colin’s position, 


then Jessamy’s. - 
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The morning wore on, the gramophone photographs 
were finished, and Jessamy and Colin were posed for an 
advertisement of ‘‘Sultan”’ cigarettes. Jessamy, provocative, 
alluring, offered the box, while Colin, deferential, held a 
match in one long-fingered, beautiful hand. 

“That'll do for today, children,”’ said Jimmy Holderness, 
mopping his brow. ‘‘I shall want you both the same time 
Wednesday.” 

Jessamy slipped out of the chiffon tea gown, the beige 
satin shoes, wearily donned her outdoor clothes. She didn’t 
want to run into that insufferably beautiful young man, in 
her rather shabby last year’s coat. He was probably eaten 
up with conceit; he’d hardly deigned to say a word to her. 
Rotten sort of job for a man, she reflected, going home in 
the Tube. 

Phyllis was coming to supper. There were eggs and a 
lactic cheese, and she’d get a tin of pineapple chunks from 
the grocer at the corner. 

“Wait till I’m Mrs. Pitchforth. Then we’ll have boned 
quail and oysters and lobster soufflé, instead of being 
photographed, got up to the nines, toying with a fork and 
an empty plate,’’ she assured Phyllis. 

The sentimental Phyllis opened her mouth to make the 
obvious remark concerning a dinner of herbs, but Jessamy 
was too quick for her. 

“Phyllis, I can see by your face you’re going to call 
Harold a ‘stalled ox,’ which is rude, and anyway, I don’t 
hate him. It’s a pity you weren’t at the studio today, when 
love’s young dream came floating in.” 

“‘What do you mean?” 

“The man who was posing with me, Colin 
Archer his name is, and he’s just like Ivor Novello 
only more so.” 

“Oh, Jessamy, how marvellous! Is he—are you 
—in love with him?” 

“What? That double order of nothing—good 
heavens, no! He may have a lovely profile, but 
his conversation wouldn’t keep you awake at 
night. That’s your good looker all over, a pretty 
bit of still life, but dumb as a fish.” 

Wednesday was April in frolicsome mood, giv- 
ing her life-like imitation of December. 

“This climate’ll kill me,”’ grumbled Jessamy, 
=e a flamingo georgette dress over her black 

ead. 

Colin, as beautiful as a flapper’s dream, was 
walking about the studio rather nervously. 

In the middle of the room a table was set for 
dinner, all the panoply of massive Georgian 
candlesticks, cut glass, gleaming silver, a bowl of 
vivid Chinese anemones, glowing in the middle of 
the snowy, damask cloth. 

“O’Regan’s Irish linens,” said Jimmy briefly, 
“purest linen damask, the secret of the attractive 
table.” Miss James, you’re looking down, 
entranced and proud, while Archer is looking 
over your shoulder—one arm round her, Archer, 
it gives the family touch. ‘My dear, what a 
charming table,’ that goes under the picture.” 

Then began the usual weary round, photo- 
graph after photograph, pose after pose. 

“I shall want you both this afternoon. Take 
two hours off for lunch,” said Jimmy, struggling 
into his coat and bustling out. 

Colin stared wistfully at the glittering taple 
and the array of knives and forks. 

“It’s a real Barmecide Feast, isn’t it?” he said. 

*““What?” 

“Like the old legend, a dream feast, an illusion.” 

Jessamy looked at him sharply. Then she said 
more kindly: “I don’t know what you’re going to do about 
lunch, but as it was such a beast of a day, I brought mine, so 
that I shouldn’t have to go out in the wet. There’s heaps, if 
you like cheese sandwiches and hard-boiled eggs, I mean.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t eat your lunch.” 

“You won’t; I shall be doing that. Here you are.” 

Within sight of damask napery, beautiful figured napkins, 
gleaming, expensive, silver, they sat on the floor and ate 
sandwiches out of a paper bag. 

“This,” said Jessamy, flicking a crumb from the front of 
her dress, ‘‘is what I’m up against.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, what you were saying just now, this is a barmy 
feast, or whatever you called it. Here we sit, within a few 
feet of that ceremonious, glittering table, and eat sand- 
wiches. It isn’t fair.” 

‘What is?” said Colin sombrely. 

“Yes, but it’s harder in a job like this, I’m photographed 
with golf clubs when I can’t afford to play golf. I’m photo- 
graphed in a riding habit, when I shall never have the chance 
of riding. The whole thing’s a farce, a mockery. I smilingly 
turn on taps in marble bath rooms, revel, photographically, 
in scent and powder and bath salts, wear dresses and hats I 
could never afford to buy. A miserable, half time Cinderella, 
that’s what I am.” 

“You poor little thing, I never thought of that. Life’s 
pretty hard ona girl. It must be rotten to see all the dresses 
and things, wear them for a minute and then—rotten.” 

The dark eyes softened. 


“You’re a human being (Continued on page 53) 





by Sylvia 
Thorn-Drury 


I. ENVY ever cast a covetous 
eye at anyone, it must have lingered 
longingly over the spectacle of 
Jessamy James. 

Jessamy James, lying in a Queen 
Anne walnut bed, between sheer 
linen hemstitched sheets, clad in 
peach-colored satin pyjamas, em- 
broidered in blue and rose like a 
mandarin’s coat; Jessamy James 
sitting negligently on the side of a 
porcelain bath, wrapped in a cycla- 
men negligée, edged with a fluff of 
jade green marabout, tipping 
hyacinth scented bath salts into her 
bath. Jessamy, in coral crépe de 
Chine step-ins, trimmed with black 
lace, the long, slim legs of Jessamy 
in the most delicate, forty-four 
gauge silk stockings, (twenty-five 
shillings a pair) Jessamy’s white 
hands with their carefully mani- 
cured, pointed nails, a great blister p©arl as big 
as a marble on the slender finger, Jessamy’s 
feet in the latest fantasy of satin, or lizard 
skin. Jessamy in sports kit, just off for a 
round on the links; Jessamy in an immaculate 
riding habit, wearing the perfect stock; 
Jessamy swathed in sables, stepping into a 
Rolls-Royce; Jessamy in a primrose brocade 
robe de style, or opalescent sequins; Jessamy in 
the creations of Drecoll, or Jeanne Lanvin. 

Jessamy James, sitting in a thirty-shillings- 
a-week bed-sitting room, cobbling up a ladder in a five and 
elevenpenny lisle feet and top stocking, smiling a little wryly 
at envy—for Jessamy James was a photo girl. The satin, 
the lace, the shoes, the exquisite hats in which she was 
photographed smiling, all belonged to the firms for whose 
advertisements she posed. 

Turn to the advertisement pages of any magazine and you 
are sure to find at least one photograph of Jessamy; hers are 
the perfect teeth that advertise ‘““Tootholine, the ideal 
dentifrice. Why wear pearls round your neck, when you can 
have them in your mouth?” it is the long, slim legs of 
Jessamy that advertise “Spiderweb stockings.” 

Jessamy in a scarlet taffeta bathing-suit, against a back- 
ground of studio rocks; Jessamy with a fountain pen, a 
model hat, a vacuum cleaner—there was hardly anything 
she hadn’t advertised, from biscuits to boots. 

Chance had pointed the way. Jessamy on her fourteenth 
unsuccessful attempt to get work as a shorthand-typist, had 
been stopped by a little Jew, connected with a photographic 
agency, who happened to be in the office. 


“Look here, we don’t want a typist, but we want legs. 


You’ve got them. It’s for a photograph to advertise ‘Spider- 
web stockings.’ You be down at the studio at ten sharp 
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tomorrow morning, and we’ll arrange to give you a try-out.” 

So Jessamy’s career had begun. She was not startlingly 
beautiful, but she was the fashionable, modern type, from 
her shining, dark, Eton shingle, to her slim feet. She had the 
impertinent nose of a Lewis Baumer drawing, the lithe 
figure for which thousands diet in vain, the perfect legs that 
Kirchner immortalized. Also, she was graceful, she had an 
instinct for a natural pose, a flair for wearing the lovely 
clothes, the furs, the jewels, as if they belonged to her. 

If only they did! 

Jessamy sighed enviously, rolled up the mended stockings, 
thought regretfully of the two guinea pair in which she had 
been photographed that morning, and put the kettle on the 
gas-ring. If she couldn’t have an orchid velvet negligée, 
fifteen guineas, she could at least have a cup of tea. 

While the kettle was boiling, Jessamy brushed her dark, 
shingled head, until the high-lights shone blue as steel. 
Where on earth had she put the nail polisher? She could see 
her own little oval face, with the wide gray eyes and the 
tip-tilted nose, in every shining nail. Those shining nails 
were part of her job, just as the sleek head with the ultra- 
fashionable hair-dressing and the willowy eight stone figure 
were. Sometimes Jessamy longed to be able to relax, to 
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“Colin, don’t—don’t!’ Jessamy 
pulled herself away. ‘“‘I’ve got to 
marry Harold, I told you. If I—we 
—don’t you see it wouldn't work? 
Don’t you see how hard it would be to 
step out of a twenty guinea model into 

a two guinea reach-me-down?” 


have nails that were shiny, but not 
varnished to this deep, improbable 
crimson; not to suffer this sick agony 
of worry lest she should put on a 
pound or two and be unab'e to dis- 
play an extra slinky model, or 
develop a wrinkle that would pre- 
vent her being photographed. 

Jessamy had smiled over biscuits 
and baking powder, gold tissue even- 
ing cloaks and hydrangea blue 
chemises, until she was sick of it. 

How could any sensible girl smile 
when she knew that in half an hour, she must 
slip off the cobwebby silk stockings, the satin 
shoes with their jewelled heels, the silky rose 
petal petticoat, trimmed with real Cluny, the 
old rose brocade evening dress? That, instead 
of stepping into a limousine, cuddled in white 
fox, in half an hour, divested of all the silky, 
glittering finery, she would be struggling for 
the ’bus, clad in last year’s velours coat, with 
the near-beaver collar. 

It wasn’t fair—even Cinderella had been 
allowed to keep her splendor until midnight, but she was 
the poor Cinderella of an hour. 

It wasn’t fair that she should spend her life looking just 
right in shoes and stockings she could never afford to buy, 
and dresses and hats that would become the property of 
richer, luckier, women. 

A rotten life, really! Crowded "buses, co'd, wet; splashing 
your only clean pair of stockings; hanging about in draughty 
studios; posing in front of a glaring, blinding light until your 
head ached and you could hardly keep your eyes open. 
Business managers who had more chins than manners; 
alert, abrupt ; camera men who were so busy being live wires 
that they forgot all about being living men. 

In vain to look for romance in the studios. It was like 
expecting to find a primrose growing in the Strand. 

Cutting out romance, there remained Mr. Pitchforth. 
It was ironical that thoughts of silvery lace, rose crépe de 
Chine, the scent of gardenias (two pounds ten a bottle), 
thoughts that should conjure up moonlight, and youth, and 
love, should invariably end in Mr. Pitchforth. 

Mr. Pitchforth was more like the convention of a success- 
ful business man, than a person—short, bow-fronted, abrupt, 
putty-colored, a little negroid about the mouth, a little 
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I HE coronet that holds the long tulle veil in place is usually arranged on the head in a manner 
to suit the face, because on her day of days, a bride must be loveliness itself, regardless of current 
styles. 

Some wedding gowns are made without sleeves, but it is generally considered in better taste 
to have full length sleeves and with these elbow length kid gloves may be worn. If they wrinkle a 
little, so much more artistic. On the contrary, there must not be a wrinkle in the perfectly fitting 
silk hosiery that the bride will wear with her dainty white satin shoes. 

Of almost equal importance is the going away costume, which, this season is almost sure to be 
in the form of an ensemble, which will be matched with hosiery, shoes, gloves, bag, belt and hat. 
If they do not match exactly, at least some coor note in the ensemble, then they should provide a 
harmonious contrast, like tan and green, grey and red or some other happy combination. 

The mode of travel and the place where the honeymoon is to be spent must both be taken 
into consideration when deciding upon the going away costume. If the pair are going totravel by 
motor, as so many bridal couples do nowadays, a three-piece ensemble like the sketch will be 
quite the thing. This has a light weight woollen skirt and jacket with a silk blouse. Now, may we 
suggest that an additional blouse or cool knitted pull-over, is also provided to wear on the train 
or in the car, to be changed to the fresh blouse that belongs to the skirt and jacket, when dining 
at the hotel in the evening, if more formal attire is not required. The change is easily made and 
everyone knows how invigorating a nice cool, fresh blouse is after a day’s travel. 

A top coat is an essential, and one that it takes no persuasion to (Continued on page 38) 





The travel coat on this page is of 
smartly patterned brown and beige 
tweed from Nisbet & Auld Ltd., with 
collar and cuffs of sheared baby lamb. 
The jacket ensemble in the upper 
right hand corner ts fashioned in wine 
colored Friska with a pretty Vanity 
Silk blouse. It was designed by 
Livingston & Scott. 


The more hats a bride can have, 
the more joy she will have in 
selecting her trousseau, because 
there are so many pretty and 
becoming shapes, that with a 
becoming hat, one can be equal 
to almost any emergency. Bali- 
buntl and baku are fashion’s 
favorites for early summer and 
for midsummer; hair comes in 
the prettiest of shades and 
shapes. And every bride will 
rejoice in the fact that flowers 
are modish once more and used 
with discrimination, they are 
very distingué. For early wear, 
the hat-shapes are small with 
uneven brims, cleverly pleated 
at a strategic point and with 
very little trimming. For 
summer, they will be larger, 
showing flowers under the 
brim on some; above it on 
others. 
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HAPPY IS THE BRIDE THAT THE SUN SHINES UPON 


With one’s pedal extremities 
obvious in the foreground, irre- 
proachable footwear is imperative 
at all times. For dress wear, the 
strap pump in blonde or light tan 
with an inset of reptile skin and 
high heel will be in the height of 
Jashion. For walking, the same 
colc;s may be selected but with 
Cuban heel, and for sport, of 
course, low heels. Every bride must 
have a pair of all white street shoes 
for midsummer wear. 








This pretty bride-elect 
has chosen a heavy, lus- 
trous satin, in an off- 
white shade which its 
very becoming and 
blends with the faded 
tone of the old lace that 
has been so cleverly 
allied with it. Being 
slender, she has selected 
a bouffant silhouette with 
the train pending from 
the waist line. Her 
sleeves are full length, 
but she may wear long 
gloves. Of course, her 
slippers are white satin. 
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Ano now the time has come to write of the 
June bride who will be of paramount importance 
with dressmaker and milliner for the next few 
weeks. All the loveliest and most becoming 
fabrics and styles will be displayed for her 
adornment, and if she be not more beautiful 
than any of her predecessors, it will not be 
because she has not had beautiful things from 
which to select her trousseau. 

Her wedding gown will be of satin—lovely, 
heavy, lustrous satin, and if the fates have been 
kind enough to bestow upon her a legacy of old 
lace, or if she can have new, then it will be tradi- 
tionally beautiful. 

She may choose between a princess silhouette 
and one that is softly bouffant, like the model 
in the sketch. The train is also a matter of choice. 
Some recent brides have had their trains hung 
from the waist line; others prefer a court train as 
it can be removed later making an evening gown. 


The pretty little hat at the left is of 
pink hair with an edging of rose 
petals under the brim and the one on 
the figure in the centre of the right 
hand page ts of natural baku with a 
modish group of little pleats in the 
narrow brim. Both are from the 
John D. Ivey Co. Ltd. 
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Fes under the sunny skies of Honolulu, Hugo 
Stager received a wireless from home announcing the 
nuptials of that very old, very decrepit and extremely deaf 
baronet, his uncle, Sir Nicholas Stager. With a wry face 
Hugo cast the flimsy aside, ordered another hair of the 
particular dog that had been biting him of late, and ban- 
ished the annoying matter from his mind. Exactly nine 
months later came a letter to herald the birth of an heir— 
terse, gleeful words on club notepaper in his uncle’s own 
spidery fist. Unwelcome tidings, indeed, for an heir- 
presumptive to scan, yet Hugo stil! saw no good and valid 
reason for any amendment in his mode of life. There was 
much to occupy a youthful hedonist in the world. 

But when the next mail brought a curt and laconic 
missive from the family lawyer informing him that his 
allowance was now to be decimated to the unedifying 
figure of £25 per month, he sat up with a pained expression 
and took notice. After that, he took four goes of the most 
potent cocktail he knew. The next thing he took was a boat 
for home. Twenty-five pounds a month! This, to a eupeptic 
young man who thought nothing of disbursing such a sum 
on one dinner-party or a suit of clothes, was, to say the 
least, paralyzing. 

Hugo travelled via Marseilles and Paris with the dread 
spectre of ‘“‘work”’ gloating over him. From Paris he tele- 
phoned the friend of his youth, one Harry Palk, instructing 
the chronic reveller in the turn of events, and calling on 
him to relinquish forthwith the flat and domestic staff in 
Half-Moon Street; such premises being kept warm—very 
warm at times—by the aforesaid Harry Palk during Hugo’s 
absence. After which Hugo crossed the Channel, and this 
story more or less begins. 

It will be appreciated that he landed at Folkestone in a 
condition of abysmal gloom; heightened, deepened and 
permeated by the gloom all around him. Folkestone landing- 
stage at twilight on a drizzly winter’s day is not calculated 
to elevate the spirits when you’ve grown accustomed to the 
sunny skies of Rio or Honolulu. Hugo decided also that 
the vast majority of his fellow beings were ugly. There is no 
doubt whatever that the lad was feeling hipped. 

In the train he occupied himself by sombrely patrolling 
the corridors and planning drastic economies. The flat in 
Half-Moon Street, of course, would have to be given up. 
Likewise his clubs; ditto the car. No more theatres or 
dances or races. Ladies of the chorus would inevitably 
cease to discover that he was “rather a dear.’”’ His tailor 
would send in his bill. Life, in short, was going to be joyless. 

Hugo sighed heavily and fished for a cigarette as the 
train rattled on, bearing him to this grim destiny. He halted 
in his stride down the corridor and glanced moodily into the 
compartment next his own. There was a young woman in it 
who was wrestling despairingly with the window strap. 
Opposite the young woman sat an astoundingly ugly baby. 
Politely, Hugo entered the compartment and pulled up 
the window. The young woman thanked him and he dis- 
covered that she was goddess and siren combined, which is 
merely stating his view of her charming prettiness. 

“Dada!” chortled the baby encouragingly. 

Hugo grinned doubtfully. He always distrusted this form 
of familiarity. But the girl. . . 

“‘Awfully good of you,” she murmured shyly. “‘I’d been 
trying for ever so long . . .”’ she picked up the baby and 
set it on her knees. ‘‘Was ickle ookums welly cold, then?” 

“Dada!”’ repeated the baby, solemnly regarding Hugo. 
*“Goo!”” 

The young woman lowered her head with apparent 
demureness, incidentally concealing a wicked smile. Hugo 
hung irresolute. These youthful matrons were not exactly in 
his line, but she was the one bright spot he had encountered 
since landing, and he badly wanted someone to talk to. 

“Dada!” gurgled the baby again, holding out its arms. 
Hugo bestowed a surreptitious scow] on it. In reply it blew 
an enormous bubble that presently burst all over its face. 
Hugo shuddered and began to withdraw. 

“Glad to bave been of use, and all that,” he murmured. 
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“Anything else I 
can do y’ know 
. . .” he met her 
eyes and stopped 
short. By Jove, she 
was a peach! With 
those dancing, 
provocative eyes; 
the cheeky smile. 

Crash! 

With a fearful 
jar the train jerked 
to a standstill. A 
violent impact 
banged his head 
viciously against a 
view of Ramsgate 
that decorated the 
compartment, 
cracking the glass 
and, as it seemed, 
his skull in unison. 
He had a vision of 
a baby hurtling 
through space... 
a woman scream- 
ing. . . and knew 
no more. 


VYVOICcEs rang 
in his subcon- 
scious mind. 

‘*‘No bones 
broken. . . shock 
. . . She’sall right. 
So’sthe kid. . .” 

A harrassed offi- 
cial gazed worried- 
ly at the trio. 
“**Spose they all 
belong to each 
other?”’ he queried 
at large. 

**Goo!”’ ejacu- 
lated the baby, 
sitting on the floor 
of the compart- 
ment, its bonnet 
askew but other- 
wise imperturbed. 

“That kid’s a 
marvel!” said an- 
other voice. 

The baby rolled 
over on all fours 
and crawled to- 
ward the uncon- 
scious Hugo. 
“Dada!” said the 
baby. 

“That settles it,” observed the guard with relief. ‘‘And 
it’s got a better constitution than its father and mother. 
Look at ’em—both knocked silly, and that baby thrives on 
it! Anyone’d think it had a railway collision for supper 
every night.”’ He pulled Hugo’s suitcase from the rack and 
perused the label. 

“H. J. L. B. Stager, 35B Half-Moon Street, London, W. 
Any of you gentlemen happen to be going that way?” 

“Sure,” said a nasal voice from the doorway. “Bring 
them here, Colonel. Me and my auto are hitting the trail 
for the little old Ritz right now.” 

“That’s a good job, then,” the guard returned with satis- 
faction. ‘“‘Lend a hand, somebody. . .” 

When he came to, Hugo was reclining on the deep leather 
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She met his eyes fairly and he noticed a sudden change in them - - 
half challenge, half appeal. 


couch in his flat, painfully aware of a swimming head and 
parched throat. Hovering aside woodenly, stood Binks, the 
domestic paragon, while the face of a stranger, a severe and 
grim countenance was bending over him. 

“He will do now,” said the face, removing itself into the 
middle distance as its owner straightened his back. ‘‘Nothing 
serious. Too young to feel shock for long. Same applies to 
his wife. That’s a fine baby.” 

“Yes, sir,” the domestic paragon agreed, respectfully 
escorting the doctor to the door. “No alcohol, I think you 
said, sir.” 

The doctor nodded. ‘‘Keep them both quiet. I will call 
again in the morning.” 

“Very good, sir,” the door closed and Binks tiptoed softly 
back into the room. (Continued on page 56) 
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For entertainment or 
enlightenment, there is 
nothing more interest~ 


ing than tea-lea ves. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS TEA-LEAF 


And the fascinating art of tea~cup reading 


Ts. art of teacup-reading is of comparatively recent 
origin. It is said to have been first practised by the Spae- 
Wives of Scotland, and combines in itself most of the ancient 
beliefs in various signs and symbols. Common examples are 
those of the clover, the new moon, an arch, a circle, for good 
luck; the cross, an arrow, serpents and clouds, for bad luck. 
Since these signs are of little value unless they are read in 
conjunction with others, however, the ability to thus read 
them is the basis of the entire science of teacup-reading. 

The general rules are not complicated, but must be 
followed exactly if the Fates are to be propitiated. They 
begin with the making of the tea, and hold sway until after 
the seeress has laid down the cup. 

I shall endeavor to give these rules in simple form for the 
benefit of the novice. The tea may be black or green as 
desired, but. many professionals prefer a mixture, two- 
thirds black to one-third green. The leaves, in that case. 
present a much more varied and interesting problem, and 
color is clearly shown—n>t only black, brown, gray and 
white, but various shades 0f blue, red and yellow. Each 
person should have his tea drawn separately, preferably in 
the cup itself, using c>ly cne-half the usual quantity of 
leaf. Neither sugar nor c-z:am cnould be added, although a 
little milk is not objectionable, nor should lemon be used. 
Each of these commodities has its individual effect on the 
leaf. The sugar rarely dissolves entirely, and the result is a 
sticky sediment which holds moisture and prevents the 
leaves from taking natural forms. Cream is a fat which 
spreads a film of oil from leaf to leaf. Lemon leaves traces 
of pulp, and the acid has a tendency to shrivel the leaves 
and destroy their shapes. I might mention here, that of all 
the abominable mixtures for reading, leaves into which 
cigarette ashes have carelessly or inadvertently been 
dropped, are the worst. 

A word about the cup. It should be plain white on the 
inside, and have a fiaring brim with as little peculiarity of 
shape as possible. This admits of images forming naturally. 
It is not necessary to drink the entire draught. One tea- 
spoonful is enough, but it must be sipped directly from the 
cup, and as nearly opposite the handle as possible. The 





I. The Wish Cup. 





II. The Business Cup. 


by GERTRUDE CREWSON 


remainder of the tea may now be poured gently into a 
saucer, turning the cup at the same time, not only to drain 
the moisture out completely, but also to scatter the leaves 
slightly. For the cups illustrated in this first article, the 
leaves are spread along one side only as far down as the 
bottom. An earlier practice involved ‘‘swishing” the leaves, 
and thus spreading them all over the cup, but it is not in 
favor now, chiefly because the “‘wish,”” which to most people 
is of prime interest, is almost certain to be lost in the 
process. 

Having drained the cup carefully, invert it in a clean 
saucer, and mentally forming and concentrating on a wish, 
turn it with the left hand in the direction opposite to the 
hands of a clock, three complete rounds. Tap the bottom of 
the cup lightly three times with the middle finger, and 
without further hesitation hand it to the reader, open side 
away from you. 

The customary rites having thus been carried out, the 
Fortune is now on the knees of the gods, for good or ill. A 
cup-reader has a choice of three methods. The first is 
intricate and little used except in connection with telepathy. 
It involves a more or less detailed survey of the past, present 
and future, but the entire reading is a character analysis 
rather than an actual forecast. Some readers admit quite 
frankly that in the use of this method the cup is merely a 
means of concentration, much as the crystal is used by 
mind-readers and hypnotists. 

The second method is a reading of the entire future. The 
past and present are completely ignored, and the character 
and adaptibility is only vaguely touched on. The reading is 
done from the brim downward on the right side of the 
handle and up on the left side. The bottom of the cup fore- 
casts the remote future, and is also an indication of long 
life. 

The third and favorite method is known as the time-limit 
cup, and covers a space of not more than a fortnight. It hasa 
number of distinct advantages over the others. In the first 
place it usually proves most interesting to the enquirer, 
since it deals with incidents likely to happen in the immedi- 
ate future, and, therefore, of greater interest than those 


IIT. The Schoolgirl’s Cup. 


IV. The Trouble Cup. 


farther off. Moreover, these events are much more definite, 
showing distinctly details that are lacking in long-time 
cups. Further, two wishes may be allowed instead of one, 
one for each week. On the other hand, the conscientious 
cup-reader prefers such a cup since she is under no obligation 
to forecast unpleasant occurrences, as these are not likely 
to occur within so short a space of time, and at the same 
time she is not prevented from advising her patrons in 
matters of doubt concerning the present or near future. 

So much for the general aspect of teacup-reading. The 
question most frequently asked is: ‘‘But how is it done? Is 
it a genuine gift, or can it be acquired?”” My answer is that 
it is akin to any other art. A certain amount of natural 
ability is necessary, but cultivation is of inestimable value. 
So, though I speak with the tongues of all the prophets, yet 
have no innate sense of futurity and imagination, it will 
profit me little or nothing. At the same time no one can 
certainly know whether or not he has this gift, unless he first 
studies the rules and makes an honest effort to apply them. 


[NX CUP I, observe a large clear open space completely 
surrounded by leaves near the top of the cup. This is the 
wish. Its size shows its importance, and the fact that it is 
completely enclosed augurs a speedy fulfilment. It is clear, 
therefore, that the wish will be satisfactory, and will cause 
no trouble or anxiety inthe procuring. Toone side, appears 
a man’s head in profile. Evidently he is directly concerned. 
Almost on the edge of the cup is a stem, slim, and light 
brown in color, and near its foot a small object. This isa 
tall, blonde man, either a caller who brings a gift, or a guest 
whose suit-case bears witness that he intends to remain fora 
time. His position on the edge proves he has almost arrived. 
Running from his feet is a line of tiny dots. He has evi- 
dently come from some distance. Two small oblong dots 
may be seen half-way down the cup. These are letters or 
small parcels to be received about the middle of the week. 
The main body of leaves looked at from the side shows an 
uneven edge which resembles a number of heads seen in 
miniature. This isa crowd. The tiny dot above this line is 
an invitation which shows the (Continued on page 58) 
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V. The Character Cup. 
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It was a funny little coat, but Hans thought it beautiful. 
The back was made of blue cloth and the front of green; 
and the buttons were all different sizes and shapes. But it 
had fine big pockets! Hans had only used the old shabby 
ones on the shelf, but he was very proud of them. He 
would have room for all his treasures now, and tomorrow 
when he went out he would wear his new coat. 

The wind was howling around the shop now, and little 
Hans was afraid to climb the ladder to light the lantern, so 
he put all the candles in the window, and wished Mr. 
Snippit would come home. 

It was quite late when Hans heard a knocking at the 
door. He ran to open it, and there stood Mr. Snippit all 
blown to bits. 

A cloud of snow and sleet blew in the door, and Hans 
hurried to close it, bringing Mr. Snippit up to the fire, for 
he was so cold and tired he could scarcely speak. 

Hans hurried to pull off Mr. Snippit’s big boots, 
and rubbed his hands. Then he brought him a 
bowl of hot soup, which he held up to his lips, and 
tilted until the last drop was gone. 

“You are a good lad, my little Hans,” said Mr. 
Snippit, ‘ta good lad, and I have sad news for 
you.” Little Hans opened his big eyes very wide 
and looked at Mr. Snippit. After a minute or two 
the old man went on. “My eyes are dim now, 
little Hans, and my fingers tremble, and last night 
I fell in my room,” he sighed heavily. ‘‘My good 
friend the doctor says ‘no more work!’ but I say, 
‘and what becomes of little Hans?’”’ 

‘Truly, the money from Mr. Pursefull will keep 
us awhile—but he, poor man, will send no more! 
What!’’—as little Hans exclaimed—‘“‘did you not 
hear? The ship which Mr. Pursefull was on had 
only gone a few miles from shore when a tre- 
mendous gale struck it, and it went down with 
everyone on board!” 

Mr. Snippit bowed his head, and was silent for 
some time. Then sighing heavily again, he went 
slowly out of the room, and climbed the little 
stairs at the back of the shop. 

Little Hans was a long time going to sleep that 
night. He thought and thought of some way to 
help Mr. Snippit. He was only a little boy, and 
there was not very much he could do. If only— 
only he could find a Magic Pocket! And with his 
favorite dream to comfort him, he was soon in the 
land of dreams. 

He was up early, and thought he would go down 
into the little town and see if there was any work 
for him. Perhaps he could earn a little silver by 
sweeping out shops and waiting on customers 
while the masters ate their dinners. 

Then, putting on his scarf and his new coat, he 
slipped out quietly so as not to wake Mr. Snippit, 
and set off to look for Good Fortune. 

How bitterly cold a wind there was! When 
Hans reached the bridge, his fingers were so numb 
with holding on his cap that he pushed them down 
in his pockets. There seemed to be something hard in the 
right pocket. Could he have left a button init? Hedrew 
out his hand, and there between his fingers was a gold piece! 

Hans rubbed his eyes and looked again. He must be 
dreaming! 

Just to be’sure, he put in his hand again and drew out 
another gold piece! 

His heart beat so fast he could scarcely breathe! 

Then al) at once he knew what had happened. 

_ He had a Magic Pocket! It must have been the one that 
Mr. Pursefull had wanted sewn into his blue breeches, and 
he, Hans, had it! : 

Oh, how wonderful! No more need for Mr. Snippit to 
worry about work. Hans saw himself giving Mr. Snippit a 
great bag of gold, and then going around the world, as Mr. 
Pursefull had meant to do. At that an idea popped into 
his head. 

He was right beside the finest pastry-cook’s shop in the 
town. 

Hans pushed his cap on the back of his head, thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and whistling a merry tune strode 
into the pastry-cook’s shop, from which presently came 
forth the wonderful and delicious smell of frying sausages! 


T MUST have been an hour later when the door of the 
pastry-cook’s opened and little Hans reappeared. 

i must admit that he looked rather stuffed! But that is 
not to be wondered at when you consider he had eaten a 
pound of sausages and four jam tarts! 

He looked very happy, however, and carried a paper bag 
with some more tarts for Mr. Snippit. 

His other hand was deep in the pocket of his funny little 
coat, and every now and then he would pull it out and let a 
gold piece go chinking down. 

He could hardly believe the Magic Pocket was really his; 
and, as he started down the street, he wondered what to 
buy next. 

Then he remembered Mr. Snippit waiting at home, and 
he began to run as fast as the sausages and tarts would 


let him. 
Hans was quite out of breath when he reached the shop, 





and very sorry to see old Mr. Snippit standing in the 
doorway peering up and down the street in search of him. 

: “Why Hans, lad,”’ said the old man, as Hans flung himself 
into his arms, ‘‘what has happened?” “Come in, oh do come 
in,” cried Hans, “‘and I’ll tell you.” 

He pulled Mr. Snippit by the arm as he spoke, and was 
so excited that Mr. Snippit was afraid the boy was ill, 
or hurt. 7 

“Your face is very red and hot, my son,” he said, as they 






The Lost Seeds 


By Martha Banning Thomas 









Days ago . . . and days ago, 
(It must have been a year ago!) 

I found a little packet which my 

mother said was seeds, 

I asked her if they'd sprout and grow, 
She said to plant them in a row, 

And pray a special prayer at night 
they wouldn't mind the weeds, 


So every day and every day, 
I look and look, and pray and pray 
To find a little green come up in all 
the earth so brown, 
I’m sure those seeds have gone astray, 
(I never told them, anyway!) 
How would they know the difference 
"tween going up or—down? 


went into the house together. ‘‘Oh yes,” answered Hans 
hastily, that’s just sausages,”’ then seeing Mr. Snippit look 
more puzzzled than ever, he burst out with the whole story 
of the Magic Pocket. 

At first Mr. Snippit could not believe it. 

“Put in your hand and see,” cried Hans. 

So the old man put his shaking hand into the pocket. 


Out came a gold piece! 

“Try again, try again!’’ shouted 
Hans, dancing up and down. 

So Mr. Snippit tried again—and 
again—and again—until there was a 
great pile of gold 
on the table. 

Oh whata 
wonderful evening 
that was! 

The sun went 
down, the moon 
came out, the fire 
grew low, and still 
they talked. 

“We'll buy the 
little cottage on the 
cliff, and a boat,” 
cried Hans thrilled 
with the idea. 

“Yes, and 
a pig” put in 
Mr. Snippet 
firmly. “I 


have always yl 


OO ye 


ie 
U 
So Hans sat up at his window, and y/ 
worked so hard that by the time it was 
dark enough for candles, his coat was 
Jinished. 
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wanted a pig, but one can’t keep a pig ina tailor’s shop.” 

“And a dog for me,” said Hans, ‘‘a big dog and. . .” 

“An education first, my little son,” reminded Mr. Snippit. 
“That must come first, and then you may choose what 
you will.” 

That night as little Hans lay curled on his bed behind the 
stove, he was too excited to sleep. Such lovely pictures 
went through his head, once he saw himself as master of a 
fine fleet of ships, with gallant crews of men at his command. 
He saw the cottage and Mr. Snippit so happy with his pig, 
and no more worries at all; and so his fancy went roaming 
among all these lovely pictures, until the first thing he 
knew, he was fast asleep! 


ROM its hole in the corner out came the little mouse 

once more. He crept across the floor and stopped in a 
patch of beautiful moonlight. What a delicious smell 
coming from somewhere! Ah, he found it, 
some crumbs!—pastry —and_ smelling of 
sausage! Having tucked them all away, he 
licked his whiskers, ran back to his hole, and 
was soon fast asleep too. 

Next morning everything seemed more 
wonderful than ever. Right after breakfast 
Mr. Snippit got the ladder, and took down the 
sign. Then the shutters were put up. 

“We take a holiday today, my son,” said 
Mr. Snippit. 

So they gathered up all the gold, and went 
down the street to the big bank. 

There was great excitement in the village all 
day! Everyone was wondering where Mr. 
Snippit had got such a fortune; but he would 
tell no one, nor let Hans do so either. ‘The 
fairies would not like it,” he explained to Hans, 
and to the others he simply said it was the gift 
of friends. 

Then, the money safely stowed away, >ft 
they went to see about the cottage—and the 
pig. And, of course, as you will have guessed, 
when they returned there was the nicest kind 
of a dog bounding along at Hans’ neels, 

As time went on, all the dreams actually 
came true. You should see Hans, now a fine 
tall man, standing proudly on the deck of his 
ship which he has christened “The Magic 
Pocket.” He is looking through his spy glass 
out to sea, where his great fleet of fishing boats 
are sailing. 

Up on the cliff, in the cottage garden, Mr. 
Snippit, now grown very old and feeble, spends 
his time. 

And the Magic Pocket? Well it was very queer 
about that! 

Hans had hung the little coat on a peg behind 
the door, and it had been almost forgotten. But 
Hans had said one day as he sat with his children 
on his knee: ‘‘I have no need for it now; I have 
everything a man could want in this world—love, health, 
and some work that I love—something in the world worth 
doing. Someone else should have the pocket now.” 

And next morning the little coat had disappeared! Mrs. 
Hans says that she believes the Gypsies took it, but Hans 
knows it was the Fairies! 

So watch out! It might be in your coat next—or mine! 
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The Magic Pocket | 


A S tory f or Ch tldren- 
by Elinor Rye 


I Illustrated by 


MABEL VICTORIA 
LEITH 


Torre Hans was very tired and hungry. All 
day he had sat in his corner by the window pulling 
out the long basting threads from the pile of coats 
and breeches beside him, and as fast as the pile 
seemed to be. getting lower old Mr. Snippit, the 
tailor, brought a fresh garment, and looking over his 
horn spectacles at little Hans would say, “Hurry on 
with the work, lad, for the night comes,”’ and the pile 
would grow again! 

Indeed the days were quickly becoming shorter, and 
Hans had to light the candles very early—two great tall 
candles for the wide table where Mr. Snippit sat cross- 
legged among the yards of black, blue, brown and green 
cloth; and a short fat candle in an old iron stand for the 
window-sill, where was Hans’ special place. 

He sat there now, pulling out threads with flying fingers. 
The low roof, which reached nearly across the street to its 
neighbor, was shutting off the last rays of the sun. One 
long beam danced for a moment on the dusty floor, winked 
in Hans’ eyes as though to say “Good night,” and, presto, 
had vanished! Little Hans sighed to see it go, it was such a 
jolly little sunbeam, and seemed to want to play with him. 

It grew darker, and presently Mr. Snippit went outside 
and put the old ladder up against the lamp-post, from the 
top of which hung a big iron lantern with colored glass sides. 

Slowly he climbed up and lit the lantern. The light 
streamed out and shone on the big sign hanging over the 
shop door. ‘tA. SNIPPIT,” said the sign, ““GENTLE- 
MEN’S FINE COATS AND BREECHES.” Underneath 
these words was painted a huge pair of scissors, and on 
either side a spool of thread, so that everyone would know 
that a tailor lived there. 

His task finished, Mr. Snippit came back into the shop, 
slapping his hands together. ‘‘Feels like snow,’’ he said to 
Hans, and retired into the back of the shop, from which 
came presently the appetizing smell of frying sausages. 

At that Hans got up, and opening the doors of a little 
cupboard behind him, took out a big blue bowl. Into this 
he broke several pieces of bread, and then reaching up for 
the blue pitcher, he poured milk over the bread as full as 
the bowl would hold, and sat down again to eat his supper. 

“Tinkle, tinkle,’”? went the little bell over the door. Out 
came Mr. Snippit, wiping his mouth, and out, too, came 
that delicious sausagey smell! 

When the shop door was opened there stood a fine big 
fellow, holding his cloak closely about him, stamping his 
feet with the cold and rubbing his hands. 

“My master, Mr. Pursefull,”’ said he, “‘sent me to tell 
you he sails tomorrow noon, and wishes all his things to be 
finished by six in the morning.” ‘“And,”’ he added, “the 
bade me give you this.”” At which he drew out a baggy 
pocket, old and shabby, and looking just like a hundred 
other pockets. ‘“‘He said he wished it to be sewn in the 
blue breeches. It is a whim of his—says it brings him 
luck!”* he ended laughing. 

Mr. Snippit bowed, took the little package, and the big 
fellow went away. You could hear him whistling far down 
the street. 

Little Hans had not paid much attention to all this. 
He had finished his supper and was sitting by the stove, 
against whose red sides the irons were heating; and he was 
dreaming his favorite day-dream. It was about pockets! 


He loved the old fairy-tale where the hero had a Magic 
Pocket into which he only had to put his hand to find a 
gold piece! 

Oh. thought Hans, if he had a pocket like that, he would 
go whistling down the street too, and he would go into the 
very first pastry-cook’s, and order two pies with hot 
sausage in them, and he would come out, wiping his mouth 
and smelling of sausage. It was a lovely dream! 

But he was roused from his reverie by Mr. Snippit’s 
voice in his ear. “Come, Hans, the fire burns low, and 
there is yet work to be done.” 

Hans rubbed his eyes and saw Mr. Snippit standing over 
him with a pair of bright blue breeches in his hand. ‘See,’ 
he said, “the bastings to be taken out, also the pocket, and 
in its place you must sew another pocket that was sent 
me.”? He chuckled as he spoke. 

“Such an idea—to put a shabby old pocket in a fine new 
pair of breeches! But then these rich fellows are full of 
fancies, and a man who is sailing off around the world can 
afford to have shabby pockets.”’ 

He turned again to Hans: ‘‘The pocket you must sew in 
is up on that shelf, the second from the right.”” Hans 
rubbed his sleepy eyes again, and followed Mr. Snippit’s 
finger where it pointed to a long shelf, on which were piles 
of pockets. 

There were old pockets, new pockets, some very ragged 
and worn; for Mr. Snippit bought old clothes, as well as 
made new ones, and took the best parts of them and turned 
them into cheap coats to be sold for a few silver pieces to 
the poor fellows who hung about the ships, picking up what 
work they could find. 

Mr. Snippit went off to press his finished work, and to 
pack it away in fine boxes for Mr. Pursefull. Little Hans 
was left alone. 

The candle had grown very short, and had wept a big 
pool of grease all over the stand. It seemed a very little 
light in that big room, and the red glow from the open stove 
made queer shadows flicker on the wall. 

“Snip, snip, snip,’”? went Hans’ scissors, and “‘snicker, 
snicker, snicker,’” went the candle. A few flakes of snow 
came drifting against the window pane, and a cold wind 
played peek-a-boo up and down Hans’ back! 

He was so sleepy, and kept trying to remember where 
Mr. Snippit had said to find the pocket. Was it the right, 
or the left? Hans couldn’t tell, and he couldn’t go and ask 
Mr. Snippit, for he had heard him go up to bed some time 
ago, and he wouldn’t dare to wake him. . . 

In the far corner a little mouse crept out, and came 
timidly forward, its bright eyes looking sharply about. 
Seeing a crumb that had fallen from Hans’ bread, it seized 
it, and darted back to its hole. 

The bastings were all out now, and the pocket; and sleepy 
Hans reached up to the shelf for the other one. There 
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The next thing he knew, he was wakened by a 
light shining in his eyes. There stood Mr. 

Snippit, a candle in one hand, with the other 
clutching his old dressing gown. His bare feet were thrust 
into half-worn, baggy slippers, and his nightcap was 
crooked on his head, with the tassel hanging over one eye. 


were several shabby ones there, and after thinking for a 
long time, and not being any nearer remembering, he took 
down a pocket, and hoping with all his heart that it was the 
right one, he sewed it fast in the blue breeches. Then the 
work all pressed and folded, he laid it where Mr. Snippit 
could see it in the morning; curled himself up at the back 
of the stove among some old coats and capes, and was soon 
fast asleep! 

The next thing he knew, he was wakened by a light 
shining in his eyes. 

There stood Mr. Snippit, a candle in one hand, with the 
other clutching his old crimson dressing gown. His bare 
feet were thrust into half-worn, baggy slippers, and his 
nightcap was crooked on his head, the tassel hanging over 
one eye. 

Hans was very surprised to see him so early. ‘‘Now my 
lad,”? said Mr. Snippit, “‘jump up and get your clothes on, 
for you must mind the shop today.”’ 

Little Hans was astonished at this, but said nothing and 
began dressing. 

It was bitterly cold; snow had fallen in the night, and the 
roofs and window ledges were all white. Little Hans lit the 
big stove, and putting on his scarf, went to unfasten the 
shutters and sweep the snow from the front of the shop. 

He had hardly finished doing this when the big fellow 
who had called the evening before, came whistling down the 
street again. ‘Good morning,” said he to little Hans, “‘are 
Mr. Pursefull’s clothes ready?” ‘Yes,’’ replied Hans, and 
went over to the table, piled with all the boxes. The man 
drew a leather bag from his pocket and put it on the table. 
It sounded heavy and clinked as it was put down. 

“For Mr. Snippit,”’ said he, and piling the boxes high in 
his arms, he strode out the door and down the street, 
whistling such a bright and rollicking tune that Hans’ feet 
felt like dancing! 

The morning passed, and Mr. Snippit did not appear. 
“Oh,” thought little Hans, ‘‘what would I do if Mr. Snippit 
went away?” For he had no father or mother, and had 
lived with Mr. Snippit ever since he could remember. 

It was such a stormy morning that few customers came, 
and Hans began to make himself a coat out of some old 
pieces. Mr. Snippit had told him to do this when he had 
time, and now that Mr. Pursefull’s boxes were gone, there 
were no more bastings. 

So Hans sat up at his window, and worked so hard that 
by the time it was dark enough for candles, his coat was 
finished. 
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Carl Ahrens is an Ontario artist—born in Wingfield, 
and educated in Hamilton and Kitchener. He studied sculpture 
under F. Edwin Elwell, New York, and painting under William 
Chase, New York. Mr. Ahrens is a member of the Society of 
Canadian Painter-Etchers and is internationally known through 
his paintings of the woodlands, claiming the distinction of 
being the only Canadian artist who has had his collection of 
works invited by a foreign government for exhibition. Mr. 
Ahrens works in all mediums except pastels, but whatever 
medium he chooses, his work is distinctively individual. 
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The MODERN CHATELAINE 
A department for the housekeeper 





THE HOME BUREAU 


We solve our readers’ decoration problems 


I AM considering covering all three of my downstairs 
rooms with Congoleum, as the floors are very poor and I 
thought, perhaps, they would be much better covered, with 
small rag rugs here and there in the room. I am sending 
you a cut of the Congo- 
leum I have in mind. 
As soon as I get the 
rooms finished I will 
write and tell you all 
about them. Did I tell 
you that the woodwork 
in the living and dining 
room is cinnamon brown 
paint, with stair rails 
buff? There is nothing 
else of any importance, 
as everything in the 


thousands of homes 
through the west. There- 
fore, I know in fixing up 
my rooms there will be 
thousands of other 
western Canadian 
women getting the benefit out of their issue of The Chatelaine. 


J FHENE, you are very wise indeed to change your plan of 
having Congoleum rugs as mentioned in your first letter, 
and switcl»to Congoleum flooring effect and rag rugs. The 
type you have chosen in parquet hardwood effect is ex- 
cellent. : 

Regarding your arrangement of the rooms, must you have 
the sewing-machine in the dining room? If you need it and 
want it there, that is your privilege, but at any rate, you can 
successfully disguise it by having a board cut to fit the top, 
and covering it with the curtain chintz, like a petticoated 
dresser. (See instructions: “‘You’d Never Know the Old 
Room Now,” March Chatelaine). 

Also, when not in, actual use, it need not be in such a 
conspicuous place as in front of one of your two dining room 
windows, where it throws out the balance of that wall 
anyway. Put it where you now have the bookcase near 
the basement door, and set the bookcase against the wall on 
the opposite side of the arch or between the windows. 

With regard to the living room, I am not sure of the size 
of your centre table, but from the proportion you have 
given it in your sketch, I judge that it is really too small 
and island-like to be sitting out in the middle of the room. 
Also, it seems to me that much of the needed free scope of 
the one window in the room may be lost by having the 
Chesterfield before it. Even though it does not come up 
in front of the window, it blocks light that would ordinarily 
fall on the floor and be further diffused in the room. How 
about putting the Chesterfield right in front of the open 
stairs where you now have the writing-desk, so that you get 
the effect of its new chintz 
cover as you enter the door? 
Then the table, if it is as small 
as it looks, can very inoffen- 
sively be put under the 
window. With this arrange- 
ment you can put one of the 
chairs out from the wall on the 
window side (over by the 
radio) and get away from the 
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How about putting the Chester- POO 
field in front of the open stairs, ROSS se 
where you now have the writing- I) SORERS 
desk, so that you get the effect of 2 
the new chintz cover as you 

enter the door? 
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For the couch I should suggest some of that 
heavy canvas-like repp that is used for porch 
swings, with stripes of purple, blue and tan. 
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“straight line” effect you now have. If it will fit, I should 
also suggest that you put your radio straight against the 
door wall, instead of catercornered as it nowis. Then you 
can get your chair in nicely by the window looking into the 
room. I should also suggest carrying 
the bookshelves around the stair wall, 
as in the sketch. 


A White Wooden Bedstead 


HAVE read with keen interest and 

much pleasure this new department 
in The Chatelaine, and now I come to 
you with a problem of my own. I 
enclose a self-addressed envelope for a 
rush reply. Here is the problem. 

I intend to do away with my white 
enamel bed, and at first I thought of 
substituting a white wooden bed, as 
my furniture is all white. Upon en- 
quiry I have discovered that it is like 
looking for a needle in a haystack to 
find a white wooden bed; so now I have 
had to decide upon a colored one. I 
cannot, as I would like, have a new 
wooden bed as the uncertainty of our 
circumstances makes it seem like a foolish and expensive 
buy. The result is that my choice now lies between a 
wood-like steel bed and an old-fashioned light oak and 
mahogany one. The old-fashioned bed belongs to the 
period when the design on the wood consisted of a bunch 
of grapes. There is not sufficient difference in the price of 
the two beds to make it easier of choice. I might add that 
I intend to make a dressing-table of my old bureau, as 
suggested in the February number of The Chatelaine. Can 
you help me in my choice of beds? I have taken the top 
off my commode, and with no other 
change am using it below for books 
and the top for photos, etc. Can 
you suggest any better use or 
change? Do answer as soon as 


possible. 


Y LETTER I have sent you the 

‘name of a shop where you can 
get an unpainted wooden bedstead 
for $21. There are several charm- 
ing styles to choose from, which will 
be described to you if you write 
direct. 

I think your plan for utilizing the 
commode good. You will make a 
nice little group if you put a small 
hanging wall bracket for books 
above, or a small mirror. The 
metamorphosis will then be less 
obvious. 

Cleaning 
Wallpaper 


CAN you suggest a preparation for 
cleaning wallpaper? This room has 
a fireplace which I think accounts for the 
smoky look of the paper. 


BY LETTER I am sending you the 
name of a good patent wallpaper 
cleanser, and information on procuring it. 

A fairly successful home-treatment for 
smoky wallpaper is rather stale bread 
rubbed broadside over the soiled areas. 
Really, it is a fairly arduous and not 
always successful business to try to clean 
wallpaper. In small local patches, say 





A simple way of cleaning wall- 
paper is with white bread. 


directly over a fireplace or a register, it can sometimes be 
done quite successfully but to attempt a whole room is really 


too much. 
An Old House Refurbished 


ON A separate page you will find a rough sketch of the 
front part of our house. It is an old house with low 
ceilings, seven and a half feet high, thick walls eighteen 
inches, with windows asin the small drawing. The windows 
have a thirteen and a half inch sill and are twenty-one 
inches from floor and are up to the ceiling. At one time 
there were fireplaces on the east side of the one room and 
one on the west side of the living room. They have been 
boarded up, but the woodwork is still there. There is a 
seven-inch baseboard around both rooms. The living room 
carpet is a heavy velvet (very good) the color is a dark red 
with yellow pattern. The other carpet is a Brussels in 
shades of tan and brown. Should these rooms be papered 
and painted the same, and can panelled paper be used 
effectively, or is the ceiling too low? The east side of the 
larger room is mostly composed of doors. The woodwork 
has been stained a dark oak years ago, but it is blistered 
and dull and needs brightening up. We havea round table 
with chairs and rocker, also a Chesterfield and Victrola in 
the larger room. In the parlor is an old-fashioned three- 
piece parlor suite in good condition, also a stand and table. 
Could you please give me some suggestions as to paint, 
paper, curtains, hangings, etc? I am enclosing a stamped 
envelope for immediate reply. d 


[- SEEMS a pity that you have lost your fireplaces. Is 
there some mechanical reason why they cannot be 
reinstated into family life? I could see these rooms in my 
mind’s eye a hundred times more clearly by firelight! So 
let me first put in a plea for them. 

Yes, I should say have both rooms painted alike. It is 
not necessary, however, that they should 
be papered alike. A very good treatment 
for old rooms like these that are low, is 
panelling. It often gives a needed effect 
of height. A process that is finding much 
favor now is known as “‘cottoning.” This 
means putting a coarse cloth on the bare 
scraped wall and painting it—usually an 
ivory tone. Then, ordinary molding is 
laid in panels of suitable shape—in your 
case this would be fairly long and narrow. 
The woodwork might be cream or oyster 
white, the latter of which is, strangely 
enough, used very effectively with ivory. 
This treatment for both rooms would be 
charming. It is a little expensive, how- 
ever. You can see that scraping the 
walls, purchasing the cotton, painting, and 
the skilled labor involved in getting the 
right effect would cost more than ordinary 
papering. Since you mentioned panelling 
as within the bounds of possibility, 
however, I thought it worth suggesting. 

If you wish to re-paper only, you will very likely 
still be best advised to have the walls scraped. A fawn 
oatmeal paper would go well in both rooms with the rugs 
you have. Woodwork, in any case, should be the same, 
preferably cream. 

Striped material might go very well in the room with the 
rug in tan and brown. You can get casement cloths and 
silk repps in beautiful soft colors with a suggestion of the 
rug tones in them. 

A red and yellow rug is a difficult room companion for 
curtains of any character, but try for a chintz pattern witha 
slate background, a little yellow and soft maroon and gray 
pattern. I know of a room with just such a combination 
and it is most pleasing. (Continued on page 55) 
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Successful shopping. for linens 
requires a knowledge of the 
market and a surety of w that 


one wants, 
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More than one bride who slept comfortably 

upon her mother’s down-filled pillows, 

has wondered later why the feather pillows 

she purchased for her new home feel so 
much harder and lumpter, 


WISDOM IN CHOOSING BED LINENS 


The motto 1s know your whole requirements before you make a purchase 


a spring and summer months see a steady stream 
of brides and matrons shopping for bed linens. The word 
“‘linens’”” may be in many cases a mere courtesy title, for 
the days when all sheets and pillow covers of any preten- 
tions were made of linen, have long since passed away. 
The term, however, continues to be applied without any 
pretence at being meant literally, and covers the actual 
linens, the sheets and pillow slips of cotton and those which 
are a combination of the two. 

Many housekeepers like to include all three of these 
fabrics among their bed furnishings. Each has its points, 
and if one may indulge in a well-filled linen closet, there is 
undoubtedly use F 
for all of them. 

A linen sheet is 
a joy to people 
who like it. Par- 
ticularly is its 
smooth, cool 
touch welcome 
during the hot 
weather; nothing 
else will prove 
quite so cool and 
refreshing. 
Against this ad- 
vantage, how- 
ever, is a serious \] four 


quickly that only 
constant changing 
will maintain a 
fresh and inviting 
appearance. 

Next in line 
comes a combination of linen and cotton, anything up to 
seventy-five per cent linen being available in the mixture. 
Besides being less costly, this material will maintain its 
appearance longer and has quite the linen finish and feel. 

Cotton sheets, however, are the real standby of the 
average homemaker, even though she uses them in com- 
bination with linen pillow slips. A great many people 
actually prefer the feel of a cotton sheet to that of the linen, 
which seems to them too cold for most seasons. Cost, also, 
is necessarily a feature, and the cotton in good quality may 
be bought for much less. We have included a little table 
of prices representing three grades we can recommend, in 
each group. The linen-finished pieces are all hemstitched. 

Good cotton sheeting will give splendid all-round satis- 
faction. Possibly you have already proved for yourself 
that it pays not only in comfort and satisfaction, but in 
dollars and cents, to buy a really good quality cotton. 

Just how, then, is the bride, for instance, to select sheeting 
that will prove satisfactory, if there has been nothing in her 
training or experience to teach her to choose 
wisely? 

There are three things she can do to guard 
against making a poor choice. There are 
sheets.on the market which bear well-known 
trade-marks of dependable manufacturers 
whose .goods maintain always a_ certain 
standard of excellence; there is an undoubted 
protection to the amateur buyer in the 
guarantee of such a manufacturer. 

Another protection is found in going to a 
really dependable merchant, one who knows 
his fabrics; the “‘green’’ buyer will benefit by 
his assistance and will do well to pick up what 
information she can from him. 


no reason to vary. 
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Her third protectio.: lies in her own powers of observa- 
tion—if she knows what to look for. A cotton sheeting that 
is at once soft and firm, that shows a close even weave, is 
the right one to buy. Its long wear will depend upon the 
actual quality of the cotton yarn used; upon the length of 
the cotton fibres, the closeness of the weave, the way the 
cotton has been bleached. The amateur observer will not 
be able to draw much conclusion herself about the strength 
of the cotton fibres, but she can at least see if the threads 
seem to be of even weight, not thick and thin alternately; 
if they are really closely woven—or if they merely gain that 
effect by the aid of a starchy ‘“‘filler,”” a dressing which 
washes out immediately, leaving the cotton flimsy, 
thin and crumply. 

The width and length of the sheets have much to 
do with the comfort derived from them. After all, 
good sheets last a long time, and the slight extra 
expense of having them a comfortable size, is very 
well worth while. If one cannot get a long enough 
sheet in the width required, it will pay to buy the 
sheeting and hem them oneself; this is not often 
necessary, however, so long as a plain hem or 
machine hemstitching is acceptable. When the 
sheets are to be hand hemstitched or scalloped or 
otherwise finished with embroidery or lace, it is 
usual to buy the material by the running yard. 
And by the way, it should always be torn, not cut, 
if it is to be truly straight. 

There are about four widths of beds in general use 
today, omitting reference for the moment to cots 
and children’s beds. It is to be assumed that 
whatever the width of the bed, the comfortable 
length for an adult’s use has no reason to vary. 
Similarly, then, there does not seem to be much 
justification for varying the length of sheets, even 
though we buy them of different widths. I would 
not buy less than three yards to make a sheet for any full 
length bed; this allows a turn-in at the bottom which will 
not permit the discomfort of a sheet that works loose in the 
night, and it also provides for a really deep turn-over at the 
top which will serve a double purpose, that of comfort and 
of protecting the blankets. 

Width varies from sixty-three inches upward, adding nine 
inches atatime. The sixty-three-inch sheet is wide enough 
for a three-foot bed The usual twin bed is a little wider 
than this and a seventy-two-inch sheet wil] be found more 
comfortable; for what is usually called a three-quarter bed, 
the seventy-two-inch sheet is sometimes used, or when 
generous width is appreciated, the eighty-one-inch width is 
chosen. For a full double bed, ninety-inch sheeting is 
highly desirable. 

In the made-up sheets there is a tendency for the narrower 
widths to be sold in ninety-nine-inch length, and while this 
is not too bad, I prefer the 108 inches advocated above; 
some people like to pair a long top sheet with a ninety-nine- 





inch one for the under sheet—a practice to be recommended 
if they are laundered at home to reduce ironing. 

A fifty-four-inch cot sheeting, if the bed is short, will do 
nicely in ninety-six or ninety-nine inch length. 

On the whole, one can count on comfort if there is an 
allowance of twelve to fourteen inches to tuck in on each 


‘ side and at the bottom, and a half yard for a turn-over at 


the top. 

It has long been the custom to allow a wide hem at the 
top and a mere inch at the bottom. The wear will be dis- 
tributed more evenly, however, if the wide hem is used at 
both ends so that the sheets may be reversed. 


"THE requirements for comfortable equipping vary, 
necessarily, with the type as well as the size of the 
household; even the laundry practices and facilities will, to 
some extent, influence the buyer as to the kind and number 
of the sheets and pillow slips she will purchase. For the 
average home, three pairs of sheets per bed and five single 
slips per pillow, will allow the beds to be run very com- 
fortably, so long as the routine is no more disturbed than by 
the late return of the Jaundry. A few extra pairs of both 
sheets and pillow slips should be allowed, however, to take 
care of, for instance, the much increased demands of illness, 
when a daily change may be in order. . The number of 
extras will vary with the size of the household—two or three 
pairs in the small family, 
more in the large household. 

Most home-makers have 
special guest-bed equip- 
ment—‘‘best” sheets and 
slips, especially nicely em- 
broidered or perhaps in 
color to match the guest 
room. The amount of such 
equipment necessary can 
only be gauged by the pros- 
pective hostess herself- 
according to the amount of 
entertaining she expects to 
do. 


AS TO the finishing of 
the bed linens, here is 
variety indeed, including 
the plain hem, hem-stitch- 
ing, an edge scalloped and 
embroidered across the top 
(with plain hem at the 
bottom) lace edges of 
various kinds. 

The plain hem is the sturdiest finish and is chosen for 
practical hard wear. Hem-stitching is stronger if double, 
and if properly treated in the laundering, will give good 
service too; there are very attractive fancy hem-stitching 
effects, quite wide and with a touch 
of the stitchery that characterizes 
drawn work. 

Embroideries are, of course, legion. 
The scalloped edge is not only good 
looking but is very strong, if care is 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Flames of the 
Summer Borders 


OF cs are few other flowers than the gladiolus 
which give the returns in proportion to the labor and 
money expended. As a cut flower it realiy appears to rank 
first, especially since the Primulinus hybrids came on the 
scene and removed the sometimes voiced objection, that 
the gladiolus was too stiff. 

The Primulinus hybrids give colors from palest yellow 
to deepest orange, palest pink to intense salmon, and from 
rose to crimson; and as the stalks are about the thickness of 
a pencil and elastic, as the spikes slightly bend, for decora- 
tive purposes they are invaluable. Some varieties burst 
into bloom very early—about seventy days after planting, 
and a number of the bulbs produce from three to five 
flower-spikes. They present an airy grace which the more 
massive types cannot possibly attain. 

As a cut flower the gladiolus rivals the best in keeping 
qualities. It can be kept fresh and attractive after cutting 
for a period of five to ten days, by changing the water 
daily and removing each day the withered blooms. If the 
spikes are cut when the first two or three flowers show color, 
the entire spike will open in water. It will be found an ad- 
vantage to nip the tip of the spike, for this will conserve 
sap for the flowers below. 

It is not a good investment for home gardeners to pur- 
chase cheap, mixed collections. Invariably there will be 
a large percentage of inferior corms. Another error which 
the uninitiated make is demanding large corms. The 
result is invariably disappointment. As a rule, a corm 
somewhat flat or concave on the upper is not desirable. 
The conical form, with a horizontal diameter of three- 
fourths of an inch upward, is the form preferred. Some 
varieties, and particularly good and desirable ones, never 
make large corms; so if the gardener insists upon size, 
then there can be no possible chance of obtaining some 
of the very best varieties. 


WHEN to plant is a question frequently asked. The 
gladiolus may be planted any time when the 
ground is in good condition, beginning usually early in 
May, and if a succession of bloom is desired, then at inter- 
vals of ten days up to the middle of June. It is well to re- 
member that bulbs lose in vitality if unplanted for a con- 
siderable time. If kept back for succession planting, it 
is deemed advisable to pack them in sand and put them in 
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a cool place, since they are less likely to dry out in this 
way. Care must be taken, however, should growth have 
started while in storage, not to injure the young roots 
or the top bud when transplanting. 

Regarding soil, it must be remembered that the gladiolus 
likes rich soil, one moisture-retaining, well-drained and 
full of humus. This does not mean, however, that fertilizer, 
which is necessary, must ever be permitted to come in 
direct contact with the corms. 

As to location, it must be a free, open one, where sun- 
light can enter, and the secret of success can almost al- 
ways be traced to “keeping it growing once it starts.” 
Nothing should arrest the progress of the plant until its 
season is ended. For this reason growers advise that in 
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GLADIOLUS 


or Brilliant Bloom 


the growing ume, when the spikes are beginning to appear, 
the use of nitrate of soda—two ounces to each square 
yard, if sprinkled on the ground and watered in—be used, 
but whether sprinkled dry or used in solution—one ounce 
to a gallon of water—avoid coming close to the plant. This 
can be repeated again in two or three weeks. The quality 
of the corm to be harvested after flowering depends very 
much upon the proper growth of the foliage, and some 
professionals claim that the amateur cuts too close to the 
bulb when taking the flower-spike, and removes too much 
of the foliage which is needed to manufacture a food supply 
for the bulb or corm for the following year. 

As to depths to plant; large bulbs four inches deep and 
six inches at least apart; medium, three inches deep and 
four inches apart; and small corms, two inches deep 
and two inches apart. The small bulblets one inch deep 
sown thickly like peas. 

The little bulblets have hard shells and these coats 
should be removed. They can be gently cracked and the 
coat carefully lifted off, or very hot water can be poured 
over them. Permit them to remain in the water until it 
cools, then drain and plant. 

Regarding the coat on the mature corms, if the earth 
at planting time is warm, removing the coat will secure 
quicker germination, but if you are planting early in the 
season while the soil is yet cold, it is wiser to leave on the 
protection which nature provided. 

The most successful growers claim that the cultivation 
of the soil where the gladiolus is planted is of more benefit 
than watering, but if watering is done it should be done 
thoroughly. 


ESIDES the two classes mentioned, namely the glad- 

iolus proper, and the Primulinus with its hybrids, 
there is what might be called a subdivision into plain- 
petaled and ruffled. 

For cutting generously, a separate place should be ar- 
ranged rather than in the flower borders where the gladiolus, 
planted in groups, add greatly to the attractiveness at a 
period when many planted have flowered and are resting, 
and others have not yet come on to flowering time. Com- 
bined with the phlox, the loveliest of flower pictures can 
be obtained, or dark heliotrope and cool pink and pale 
yellow gladiolus. Some of the (Continued on page 63) 
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Fruit 


Strawberries 
Sliced Pineapple 
Orange Juice 
Rhubarb Sauce 
Bananas 


Blueberries and Cream 


Sliced Oranges 
Iced Cantaloupe 
Red Raspberries 
Honey Dew Melon 


Veal in Aspic, Lettuce with Russian Dressing 


A CALENDAR 


of SUMMER 


MENUS 
TZ 


by MARGARET E. READ 


CEREAL 


Cornflakes 
Shredded Wheat 
Krumbles 

Puffed Rice 
Bran 

Rice Crispies 
Muffetts 

Post Toasties 
Puffed Wheat 
Grape Nuts 


SUPPER or LUNCHEON 


One PLate Course 


Lamb Chops, Green Peas 
Raw Carrot Salad 


Stuffed Peppers 
Club Sandwich 


Cold Meat, Asparagus Salad 


Vegetable Plate 


Watercress and Cottage Cheese Salad 


Creamed Sweetbreads and Green Peppers in Timbale 


Cases 


Jellied Lamb Salad 


APPETIZER 


Watermelon Cocktail 
Iced Tomato Bouillon 
Cherry Cocktail 
Orange Juice with 
Sliced Strawberries 
floating in it 
Cantaloupe Balls with 
Lemon Juice 
Iced Fruit Juice 
Pineapple and Banana 
Fruit Cup 
Chilled Consomme 
Ginger Cocktail 
Pineapple Canape 


MEar 


Fried Chicken 

Hamburg Steak 

Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Tomato Sauce 

Boiled Fresh Salmon 

Horseradish Sauce 

Lamb Chops 

Chicken Pie 

Minute Steaks 

Veal Chops 

Fried Front 

Roast Lamb 

Mint Sauce 


BREAKFAST 


Meat Disu 


Scrambled Eggs 
Broiled Ham 
Fried Liver 
Codfish Cakes 
Bacon 

Omelet 

Fried Fresh Fish 


BREADS 


Toast 

Rolls 

Cornmeal Muffins 
Popovers 

Toast 

Bran Muffins 
Coffee Ring 
Cornmeal Muffins 
Rolls 

Bran Muffins 


Fresh Fruit Salad, Rocks 
Rhubarb and Gingerbread 


Strawberries and Cream, Brownies 


Chilled Watermelon 
Fruit and Marshmallow Gelatine, Oatmeal Cookies 
Caramel Junket, Macaroons 


Maple Syrup, Cornmeal Muffins 
Blueberries and Cream, Hermits 


PRESERVES 


Marmalade 
Brambleberry Jelly 
Honey 

Jam 

Currant Jelly 
Marmalade 

Maple Syrup 
Conserve 


Raspberries and Cream, Vanilla Cookies 


Frozen Egg Nog and Sliced Peaches, Marguerites 


DINNER 


PoraATOES 


New Potatoes with 
Chopped Parsley 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Potatoes 
French Fried Potatoes 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Riced Potatoes 
New Boiled Potatoes 
Creamed Potatoes 
Potatoes on Half Shell 








Al upper left, uncapped strawberries 
as a breakfast dish, ready to be dipped 
in a liltle mound of confectioner’s 
sugar. Alt upper right, pineapple 
canape—nol a dessert but a warm 
weather appetizer. Alt lower right, a 
cold vegetable plate for luncheon or 
supper, including asparagus, beets, 
peas, cold cucumbers soaked previ- 
ously in French dressing, served with 
mayonnaise. At lower left, Candle- 
stick Salad. It consists of a banana 
cut crosswise on a sitce of pineapple, 
witha handle of green pepper. A small 
cherry may be set atop, or a piece of 
Brazil nut stuck in and actually 
lighted 


VEGETABLE 


String Beans 

Spinach 

New Cabbage with 
Butter 

Green Peas 

Asparagus with Cream 
Sauce 

Buttered Beets 

Creamed Carrots 

Baked Stuffed Tomatoes 

Sliced Cucumbers 

Mashed White Turnips 


Dessert 


Glorified Rice, Maple 
Syrup 

Candlestick Salad 

Maple Walnut Ice 
Cream 

Pineapple Bavarian 
Cream 

Banana Whip 

Orange Blanc Mange 

Blueberry Shortcake 

Cocoanut Custard 

Cherry Pie 

Crushed Strawberry Ice 
Cream 
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Bride's Progress Anniversary 


Peggy teaches 


the teacher 


L. ’S one year since I had my first cooking lesson, Ann. 
Do you remember how excited I was, and how little I knew 
about housekeeping? My idea of a meal was a bridak 
luncheon, or a Welsh rarebit cooked in the chafing dish. 
Think of the meals I’ve cooked since then—formal dinners: 
for ten, three meals a day for week-end guests, big teas, 
small luncheons. And the dishes that I’ve washed! Oh, well, 
it has been good practice and I feel I can soon consider 
myself an experienced housekeeper. Your Jessons have 
been a great help, Ann, and I have followed them closely.” 

“I think it’s time that the tables were turned and you 
taught me for a change, Peggy,” said Ann. “I am tired of all 
my recipes, so won’t you give me some of yours? I’ve eaten 
many delicious meals at your house and I know the good 
things that you can cook. What are some of those 
good luncheon dishes you serve?” 

“One of our favorites is Savory Macaroni as a 
change from macaroni and cheese, and it is easy to 
vary the quantity for large or small families. This 
recipe when used as the main luncheon dish gives 
ample servings for five people.” 


34 teaspoonful salt 


1 cupful macaroni 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 


1 tablespoonful butter 


11% tablespoonfuls chopped 1 cupful strained 
onion tomato 
\% cupful chopped green 5 slices bacon 
pepper 


Cook the macaroni in a large quantity of boiling 
salted water (one teaspoonful salt to one quart of 
water). When tender, drain and rinse with cold 
water. Brown the onion in butter, add the chopped 
sweet pepper (from which all the seeds have been 
removed). Add the flour and salt, blend well, add 
the strained tomato and cook until smooth and 
thick. Mix with the cooked macaroni and bake in 
a buttered baking dish for 20 minutes in a moderate 
oven (350 deg Fahr.). Place strips of bacon on top 
just before the dish is finished and cook under the 
broiler. If desired omit the bacon and substitute 
buttered crumbs. 


Cheese Ramekins 


34 cupful soft bread crumbs %4 cupful milk 
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1 cupful grated cheese 1% teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful butter 2 egg yolks 
3 egg whites 


Heat milk and add the soft crumbs which have 
been taken from the centre of the loaf. Add cheese, 
salt, butter and the well beaten yolks. Fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites and bake in small buttered ramekins in a 
pan of hot water in a moderate oven for 15 minutes. If 
preferred bake in one large dish for 35 minutes. 


Different Potato Cakes 


Combine potato, bacon, and a vegetable. Use: 
2 cupfuls seasoned mashed 2 egg yolks 


potato bacon slices 
1 tablespoonful butter Green peas or small 
green beans 


Add the well-beaten yolks to the mashed potato and whip 
until very light. Shape as small cones and wrap a piece of 
bacon around the base of the cone. Bake on a flat sheet in a 
hot oven (400 deg. Fahr.) until the bacon is cooked. Garnish 
the top with parsley and serve with the seasoned peas or 
beans to which the butter has been added. 

“This luncheon dish is suitable for hot weather and can 
be made to serve either two or eight people. In the centre 
of a platter place a wheel of sardines garnished with lemon 
sections. Surround with potato salad on which are placed 
alternately slices of hard cooked egg and rings of green 
pepper. Serve the entire salad on a bed of head lettuce and 
decorate with parsley and paprika. 

“Another luncheon dish or entrée is a combination of 
French toast sardines and grated cheese. The toast is 
prepared by dipping slices of stale bread in a mixture of one 
egg beaten with three-quarters cupful milk and quarter 
teaspoonful of salt. Brown on both sides in a well-buttered 
pan. Three or four sardines are placed on each piece of 
toast, sprinkled with grated cheese and placed under the 
broiler until the cheese is melted.” 


“What do you consider, Peggy, has been one of the most 
difficult things to learn about preparing meals?”’ Ann asked. 

“I think it was hardest for me to have the different parts of 
the meal ready to serve at the same time. At first the meat 
might be cooked much too soon when the vegetables were 
only half done—or perhaps the potatoes would be mashed 
when the chops were only ready for the broiler. One of the 
first things I decided was to have a cold dessert which could 
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The recipe for this very appropriate dessert, 
“Bride's Pudding,” is one of the many unusual 
yet simple recipes given in this anniversary 
article, in which brides themselves actually 


furnish the material. “Bride's Progress” has 
given hundreds of young housekeepers through- 
out Canada their first cookery lessons. Now 
three brides give us the benefit of their year's 
experience. There is something peculiarly 
piquant and refreshing about these excellent 
cookery discoveries of the younger generation. 


Savory Macaroni: Cheese Ramekins : Different 

Potato Cakes : Sardine and Potato Salad Plate : 

Cheese and Sardine Entree: Hawaiian Ham : 

Veal Cutlets with Savory Tomato Sauce : Trifle 

Bride’s Pudding (Sponge Cake and Peach Char- 
lotte): Chocolate Cream Pudding. 
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be prepared hours ahead of time, and needed no thought at 
the dinner hour. I soon learned how long the different 
vegetables (both old and new) needed plus the extra time 
for seasoning, garnishing and serving. Vegetable sauces 
were too difficult at first. Then there was the meat. With 
chops and steaks I kept a careful schedule of the time needed 
for heating the broiler and cooking the different meats— 
the final serving was extremely simple. Roasts were more 
difficult because of the gravy, but by putting the roast on a 
pie plate in the oven while the gravy was made in the roast- 
ing pan it remained hot. Next I graduated to sauces for 
the vegetables, and then to hot puddings which needed 
sauce, and now without a maid I can serve four or five 





With acknowledgments to three brides 
By RUTH DAVISON REID 


courses to ten people without becoming unduly excited.” 

‘How do you plan that?”’ Ann asked. 

“The first course is usually a fruit cocktail prepared hours 
ahead of time and chilled. It needs only a moment to be 
served in the glasses. The meat is no more difficult than for 
our usual dinner and I choose a vegetable which is either 
canned or easily reheated at the last minute. The salads 
are arranged on the plates at 5.30 and placed in the cool 
pantry, with the extra dressing in bowls and the cracker 
accompaniments ready. For these dinners I have cold 
dessert, and with the coffee tray set and the percolator ready 
to connect during the last course, everything is done. On 
one occasion I enlarged this menu to include a soup which 
was prepared in the morning and only needed reheating, 

but that did make it more difficult to keep the 
meat course hot. 

“Perhaps you would be interested in these two 
meat recipes for Hawaiian Ham and Veal Cutlets 
with Savory Tomato Sauce. 


i 
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Hawatian Ham 


One slice cured ham, one to one and a half inches 
thick. Cover with a sauce made of: 
1 tablespoonful mustard Juice from one tin 
1 tablespoonful flour pineapple (about 1 
2 tablespoonfuls brown cupful) 
sugar 14 cupful weak vinegar 


Blend dry ingredients, add liquid, rubbing until 
smooth. Pour over the ham and bake in a moderate 
oven (350 deg. Fahr.) for one hour basting the ham 
frequently. Ten minutes before it is finished, cover 
with slices of pineapple sprinkled with brown sugar 
and basted with the sauce. Brown under the broiler. 
Serve the ham covered with sauce and surrounded by 
the pineapple rings. For a smaller quantity use one- 
half slice ham rather than the full slice cut thinner, 
and the small tin of pineapple which contains four 
slices. 


Veal Cutlets with Savory Tomato Sauce 


Gently simmer veal cutlets in boiling water to 
which half teaspoonful salt, half bay leaf and half 
chopped onion have been added. Cook until tender 
(about one hour). Drain, remove any gristle skin 
and bone; cut into servings and season. Roll in 
breadcrumbs, beaten egg and milk, and bread 
crumbs again. Brown on both sides in buttered pan. 
Cover with savory tomato sauce. This sauce, of 
course, can be used in many other dishes, including omelettes 
and spaghetti. 
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Sauce 
3 slices bacon 3 tablespoonfuls chopped 
3 tablespoonfuls bacon fat onion 
3 tablespoonfuls browned 3 tablespoonfuls chopped 
flour green pepper 
1 cupful strained tomato 4 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful stock in which veal was simmered 


Cook the onion, pepper and bacon in the fat. Add flour, 
blend well, add liquids, cook until smooth. Pour over the 
cutlets and simmer until the sauce has lost taste of raw 
starch. Serve garnished with parsley.” 

“What are some of your favorite desserts, Peggy? I'd 
enjoy some new ideas for them.”’ 

“Chocolate Charlotte is good, and does not require as much 
cream as some recipes, but still is sufficiently rich. 


1 tablespoonful gelatine 
14 cupful cold water 

's cupful scalded milk 
'5 cupful fruit sugar 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 


114 ounces chocolate 
14 cupful water 
6 lady fingers 
14 cupfuls cream whipped 


Soak the gelatine in cold:water and dissolve in hot milk. 
Add one-half the sugar. Melt the chocolate over warm water 
add the hot water, blend to a smooth paste and add remain- 
ing sugar. Combine with gelatine mixture and vanilla. 
When cool and partially set beat until foamy and fold in 
the whipped cream. Turn into a mold lined with lady fingers. 

“Trifle is an gld dessert but (Continued on page 63) 
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idee it grow flowers or 


ash ~Cans ? 


following sketches and descriptions illustrate a number of garden plans, in 
which the ideas for the improvement of back fences described above have been 
successfully carried out, and prove that the back yard may be a place of beauty as well 
as usefulness. 


Number 5 represents a little garden, 25 x 45 feet. The vegetable or drying yard, 
being next to the house and occupying the larger portion, is divided from the flower 
garden by a screen of bamboo rods. These rods, cut in five-foot lengths and planted 
firmly in the ground at intervals of one foot, are laced together with rows of firm cord 
or wire, placed one foot apart on which nasturtium or sweet pea vines may be trained. 
An arched, pointed, or square-topped arboreal arch, three feet wide and seven feet 
high, bridges the path at this intersection. The path, running directly through the 
centre of the garden, terminates in a semicircular flagstone or gravel court which 
abuts on the back fence. Upon it may be placed a garden seat and table, a bird bath, 
or sundia]. Tall flowers and shrubs skirt the wall and fill in the corners of the flower 
garden. The long narrow path leading through the arbor to the garden beyond gives 
the desired effect of distance and mystery, while the garden seat or sundial is the 
“centre of interest.” 


Number 6 is a plan equally adaptable to the small garden of 25 x 30 feet or one 
of larger dimensions. A path commencing at one corner of the house end of the plot 
and leading in a graceful curve to a mock gate set in the centre of the back fence, is 
bordered on the inner side by a narrow flowering hedge or flower border, and on the 
outer by a large perennial bed. Large shrubs and high flowering plants completely 
hide the fence. The spacious lawn allows plenty of room for drying the clothes, or 
makes an inviting place for a table and chairs and brightly striped sunshade. In this 
plan the path leading to the gate supplies the appearance of distance, and the gate 
itself is the ‘‘centre of interest.” 


Number 7 requires a plot of ground about 25 x 50 feet, in which both a vegetable 
and flower garden are contained. A flagstone path runs through the centre of the 
garden and terminates in a crescent-shaped flagstone court, where two vine-covered 
arches abut on the latticed fence. In between these arches is a low bed of flowers or 
ferns, and at either side well-filled flower beds occupy the fence corners. A low hedge 
or flower-covered bamboo fence divides the gardens. The long path again has been 
used for distance, and the latticed arches and court are, of course, the specific ‘“‘centre 
of attention.” 


Number 8 is a design which makes quite one of the most effective little gardens 
that I have ever seen, and is particularly adaptable to the small lot (24 x 30). Aslight 
incline in the ground makes it especially charming: A broad strip of green sward, 
wide at the house end, sweeps in circular fashion up through the centre of the plot, 
and tapering suddenly, ends in a small pocket by the back fence, forming on one 
side a long narrow winding flower bed and on the other a deep short bed. Large bushes 
or trees flank the back wall and with an arbor partially surround the pocket, forming a 
nook or secluded spot where a bench and table may be placed. Tall flowering plants 
and vines cover the fence behind the narrow flower bed, while bushes or trees abut on 
the back of the Jarger bed, which is planted in the English style. The effect of distance 
and mystery is achieved by the broad grass path disappearing behind the shrubs, and 
the pocket is the ‘‘centre of interest.” 


ITH the hope that the sketches and descriptions given above may prove an 
incentive to the back yard owner, I hasten to add one or two very necessary 
precautions which must not be neglected when planning the new garden. 

It is characteristic of many city gardens to possess poor soil that is sour, stoney, 
or filled with plaster from building—a mixture anything but palatable to plants. 
Should the ground seem sour after any rubbish contained therein has been removed, 
coal or wood ashes well dug in will greatly help to sweeten it; but if unusually poor 
soil, it is advisable to dig it out to the depth of a foot or more, wherever plants are to 
be placed, and refill with a rich loamy soil into which well rotted manure or bone 
meal has been thoroughly mixed. 

Having the ground prepared for planting, it is most important to study the 
path of sunlight in your plot, and carefully to plant sun-or shade-loving types 
according to the accommodation your garden affords. Besides choosing warily, choose 
sparingly, as not only does a small garden look neater and trimmer with large masses 
of a few kinds of flowers, rather than a conglomeration of many kinds, but for the 
amateur it is most advisable to grow a small variety the first year, until he discovers 
the plants with which he has the most success. 


In conclusion let me add that it is not abundance of space, money, or work that 
is required to make a successful garden, so much as ingenuity and thoughtful planning. 
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The garden divided by bamboo poles on which some climbing sweet 
ower has been grown. Beyond the arch is the vista. See number 5. 
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A latticed fence with companion arches over which vines have been 
trained. The latticework and arches are painted green. 
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Above: a very unique but very simple variation of 
the plain back fence, with birdhouses atop boarded 
posts. Number 2. Below: a flower and vegetable 
garden in which the double-arched latticed fence is 
utilized very successfully as a background. 

Number 7. 
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The garden with the effect of distance and mystery planted in the 
English style. It is described in the text as number 8. 





The mock gate of latticework through which daylight seems to filter 
in the form of a painted white fence. Number 3. 
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Above: the very simple variation of the ordinary 
back fence as: described in Number 1—a mere 
matter of culling down the top and capping the 
posts. Below: the garden plan which goes with the 
mock gate. It is described in detail as Number 6. 
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Making a Garden out of 
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by J. E. WYLIE 


L. REQUIRES but a few minutes walk in any of the towns or cities of western 
Europe for the lover of gardens to realize what decorative and pleasurable results 
may be obtained from the cultivation of the small garden plot, and should he by 
means fair or foul acquire a view of what we here call the “back yard,”’ his convictions 
would be trebled. 

There are not many houses in our Canadian cities without a back yard, and yet 
how few householders attempt to make of theirs anything but a place in which to 
dry their laundry, or to keep their ash cans? Is it because we are not garden lovers? 
Such a thing could surely not be said of Canadians. Or is it because the ungainly 
appearance of the typical back yard with its ugly wooden fence quite obliterates any 
inspiration for gardening we may have? Nine times out of ten this latter reason is 
the cause; the amateur gardener is so discouraged with the small piece of ground 
which he has to deal with and its present dismal appearance, that he gives up almost 
before he has started. But let us not be discouraged so easily. A little thought and 
planning, a little well-spent cash and energy will produce wonders, and a garden to 
be proud of. 

As Kipling wrote: 


The cure for this ill 

Is not to sit still 

And frowst with a book by the fire, 
But to take a large hoe, 

And a shovel also, 

And dig till you gently perspire. 


However, before any digging may be commenced, a well formulated plan must 
be made, and strictly adhered to, if anything but an untidy conglomerated muddle is 
to be the result. 


Therefore, if you cherish the idea of transforming your present yard into a 
pleasant little garden where you may enjoy rest and seclusion from the noise and dust 
of the city, take a pencil and paper and sketch a general plan of it as it is now, jotting 
down the positions of any existing shrubs, trees, or posts, and an outline of the back 
of the house. Then draw in any improvements you wish to make. 


HE first improvement no doubt will be for the back fence, and there are many 
ways in which this may be accomplished. Below are four suggestions. 


Number 1 is a very simple variation. The upper fence line is cut down between 
each post to meet the upper stringer. The posts are boxed in by boards carried to the 
top of the upper fence line where they are capped with square boards and decorative 
cones. The fence-top is finished by a narrow molding. 


Number 2. As a fence design it is useful as well as decorative. The posts are 
again boxed in and capped with square boards. The two posts in the centre are 
finished with quaint bird houses. Between these two posts, the upper fence line is cut 
down level with the upper stringer, upon which is placed a long wooden flower-box 
painted green and filled with ferns and creepers. The latter, hanging down, form a 
most attractive background for the green garden seat placed immediately below. The 
fence-top is finished with a narrow molding. 


Number 3 shows how a most novel and interesting effect may be achieved by the 
building of a mock gate in the centre of the back yard fence. Allowing about three 
and a half feet altogether for the gate and gate posts, and two and a half or three feet 
on each side, the upper fence line is cut down in a gentle curve to meet the upper 
stringer. The gate door is made by lattice work two and a half feet wide and projecting 
a little above the stringer (in height). This is attached to the wall, and may be 
finished with a curved, pointed, or square top. The gate posts made in box form are 
carried up level to the stringer and each capped with a square board. If the portion of 
fence immediately behind the lattice work be painted white before the gate is attached 
an effect of daylight shining through will be created. 


Number 4 is a fence covered with strips of lattice, set sufficiently far apart to 
form twelve-inch squares, over which vines are trained. Two arboreal] atches placed 
ten or more feet apart are then erected against the wall and covered with a flowering 
vine. The lattice work and arches are painted green. 


HAVING taken into consideration the remodelling of your back fence, the next 
step to consider is the placing of path, flower beds, shrubs, etc. 


It is well when planning a garden to endeavor to create an effect of distance and 
mystery, and at the same time to determine on some definite centre of interest such as 
a bird bath, sundial, gate, pool, seat or arbor. 
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ETED as the loveliest debutante last sea- 

son, this spring she is its loveliest bride— 
Miss Janet Newbold, whose wedding to the 
grandson of the famous financier, the late Thomas 
Fortune Ryan, was a brilliant society event. 


Young Mrs. Ryan is enchantingly beautiful 
with wide-set amber eyes, soft amber hair and 
wonderful smooth pale skin like ivory. 

Two years before her debut she was sent to 
school in Paris. How many pleasant things she 
learned! To speak a perfect French, to wear her 
frocks with inimitable chic—and to guard the 
beauty of her delicate complexion. For the lovely 
young French school girls were already using 
the famous Two Creams to keep their skin 
exquisite as a young girl’s skin should be. 


“T envied them!” confesses Mrs. Ryan. “One night I was 
going to a party. I stole into 
a classmate’s room and helped 
myself to her Pond’s Creams. 


‘““How happy I was that 
evening! My cheeks were 
smooth as satin and pink 
roses. Ever since, I’ve been 
devoted to Pond’s Two Creams. 


“And now Pond’s two new 


(Left) Six evening gowns were in she 
bride’s trousseau. This in amber satin 
reveals the beauty of her ivory skin. 











Her sports suit is brown and chartreuse 





Mrs. Ryan is fond of white for summer 
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Beautiful Mrs. Avtan A, Ryan Jr. 
was Miss Janet Newbold, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fleming Newbold. She 
is enchantingly lovely with wide-set 
amber eyes, soft amber hair and a won- 
derful, smooth, pale skin like ivory. 


products delight me,” adds Mrs. Ryan, speaking 
of the dainty Cleansing Tissues to remove cold 
cream and the fragrant Skin Freshener to 
banish oiliness and tone the skin. 


Use Pond’s four preparations daily as follows: 


First—for thorough cleansing, amply apply 
Pond’s Cold Cream over face and neck, morning, 
evening and always after exposure. Pat on with 
firm, upward, outward strokes, letting the fine 
oils sink deep into the pores. 


Then—with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues, soft, 
ample, absorbent, wipe away cream and dirt. 


Next—dab Pond’s Skin Freshener briskly over 
your skin. It closes the pores and banishes oiliness. 


Last—smooth in a little Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream for protection and powder base. 


(Right) Pond’s four famous products— 
Cold Cream, Cleansing Tissues, Skin 
Freshener, Vanishing Cream. 


Senp 10¢ ror Ponn’s 4 PREPARATIONS 





Ponp’s Extract Co. or CaANapDA Lip. 


167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ont. Dept. T 
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The marketing of dressed poultry in Canada runs into high figures, amounting to 
about 100,000,000 pounds. Milk fed chickens are packed in boxes 
which indicate their classification. 


4. marketing of dressed poultry in Canada runs 
into high figures, amounting to about 100,000,000 pounds in 
a year. Of this there is consumed in the country a little 
more than 90,000,000 pounds, equal to about 9.62 pounds 
per head of population. This includes turkeys, geese, ducks, 
and other fowls, of which the birds classed as ‘‘other fowls” 
make up by far the greatest bulk and value. While dressed 
poultry has for some time been subject to a measure of 
grading according to private standards, there has been a 
lack of uniformity in the classification. The product has, 
therefore, lacked an intelligible trading basis. For several 
years a demand for recognized standards has been insistent, 
and on many occasions conferences of traders, producers, 
shippers, and government officials have been held to try to 
work out a proper basis of standardization. It was not until 
last year, however, that a full agreement was reached for 
‘the classification of market birds of all kinds and descriptions. 
At a conference held in Winnipeg, at which every branch 
of the industry was represented, there was drawn up a full 
classification which has by order-in-council been given 
proper legal standing under the Live Stock and Live Stock 
Products Act which governs the grading and marketing of 


‘eggs. 

The standards worked out at the Winnipeg meeting 
recognized seven kinds of birds, two classes, and five grades 
of quality. In the classification offered, chickens include 
squab broilers, broilers, fryers, roasters, poulards, capons, 
and stags. Fowl include hens and roosters. Turkeys are 
divided into young hens, young toms, old hens, and old 
toms. The classification for ducks are ducklings, and ducks. 
‘Geese are classed as goslings and geese. Pigeons are divided 
into squab pigeons and pigeons; guineas, as guinea chickens 
and Guinea Fowl. 

The kinds of poultry outlined in the Canadian dressed 
poultry standards include both sexes but make no distinction 
between the breeds. 

Chickens, ducklings, goslings, young turkeys and guinea 
chickens are young birds with soft flexible cartilage at the 
end of the breastbone or keel. They are birds that are 
prepared for market and killed at or before maturity and 
before they are used for breeding purposes. 

Squab broilers are young chickens weighing not more 
than nineteen pounds to the dozen. 

Broilers are young chickens weighing not more than 
twenty-eight pounds to the dozen. 

Fryers are chickens weighing from twenty-nine to forty- 
two pounds to the dozen. 

Roasters are chickens weighing from forty-three pounds 
up to the dozen. 

Capons are unsexed male chickens. 

Poulards are unsexed female chickens. 

Stags are male chickens showing hard spurs and general 
characteristics approaching the rooster class. 

Squab pigeons are young pigeons that have never flown. 

Fowl, ducks, geese, old turkeys and guinea fowl are birds 
that have no soft flexible cartilage at the end of the breast- 
bone or keel. They are birds that have come to maturity 


and which nature has prepared for breeding purposes or 
that have been used for breeding purposes. 

Pigeons are old birds that have flown and developed 
muscle and hard flesh. 

For all kinds of poultry there shall be two classes, to be 
known as “‘Milkfed”’ and ‘‘Non-milkfed,” with each class 
further divided into grades of quality. 

To qualify for the class ‘“‘Milkfed,’’ poultry must show a 
white color in the deposits of fat. The skin and flesh must 
be soft in texture showing evidence of the birds having been 
crate or pen-fatted for a sufficient length of time to soften 
the muscles. ‘‘Non-milkfed’’ poultry includes birds that 
do not show white color in the deposits of fat and in which 
the skin and fleshing do not show evidence of milk-feeding 
or crate or pen-fattening. 

The grades of quality are to be known as Standard, B 
grade, C grade, and D grade, possessing a lesser degree of 
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Canadian Food Series 
CG 


W hen You 
Buy 
a Chicken 


by J. B. SPENCER, B.S.A. 


finish in the order named. The regulations governing 
marketing will specify the weights for the different classes 
for individual birds and for filled packages. 

With the adoption of standardization the same terms to 
describe a similar product wil! be used by producers, 
packers, dealers, retailers, and consumers. There will be a 
better understanding of market quotations and less oppor- 
tunity for disagreements between buyer and seller. The 
housewives who do their own marketing will no longer find 
it necessary to make personal inspection of their purchases. 
They will be able by means of the standards to express 
their preference and purchase the class of bird of the quality 
desired, thereby resulting in a higher degree of continued 
satisfaction which is an industry’s greatest asset. 


Roasters and Broilers 


RIME roast chicken ranks with meats of the highest 

quality. Indeed, when it has to substitute for the more 
favored turkey for festive occasions, there is little reason for 
complaint. With the quantities of chickens raised and 
fattened in this country, and with the extensive and com- 
plete system of cold storages, chickens of prime roasting 
quality should be always available to patrons of good food 
stores. With the coming into force of standardized grading 
there should be a more regular supply of the better classes of 
poultry. To encourage the more general use of finished 
birds, the Poultry Divisicn cf the (Continued on page 38) 





There are seven kinds of birds, two classes, and five grades of quality. 


These are the 


standards recently worked out under the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act. 
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ORIENTAL PLUSH—The Supreme Motor Car Upholstery 
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‘Studebaker has 
many smart models 
availablein Orien- 
ta Plush interiors 
without additional 


cost.” 


Your motor car won't age as fast... 
when upholstered in ORIENTAL PLUSH 





Specifying Oriental Plush when you 
buy your enclosed car is an assurance 
that its upholstery will still look good 
after years of service. The silky sheen 
which you see on it when new, goes 
right through the fabric and continues 
to radiate its lustre as long as the life 
of the car. 


Oriental Plush also has a special ap- 
peal in these days of delicate dresses, 
for it absorbs the dirt and does not 
soil the most fragile fabric. In addi- 


tion, it gives an air of luxury to your 
automobile which cheaper upholstery 
cannot. 


Furnished without extra charge in all 
enclosed models of Studebaker, 
Chrysler, Buick, Oakland, Durant, 
Oldsmobile, Pontiac, or Chevrolet 
(except coach), if you specify and 
insist on it when you make your 
purchase. Oriental Textiles Com- 
pany, Limited, Oshawa, Canada. 


ORIENTAL PLUSH 
Jts Beauty Lasts 
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Saving some of the 
vital minerals from 


the garbage can 


Rec Vous 
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There is much glib talk 
nowadays about vitamins, 
with the result that in- 
adequate diets are nearly 
as prevalent as in the old 
meat-white bread-potato 
days. We are overlooking 
the importance of the build- 
ing foods. 


Neglecting the Big F our? 


Getting the best out of food depends ona knowledge of staples 


W..: constitutes an adequate diet? 


A great many people, intelligent people, suppose 
when they eat brown bread instead of white, include one or 
two servings of fruit or leafy vegetables in their meals every 
day, have orange juice every morning and a glass of milk 
with their lunches, that they are fulfilling the highest 
dietary standards. There is much glib talk nowadays 
about vitamins, with the result that inadequate diets are 
nearly as prevalent as in the old meat-white-bread-potato 
days. In our concern about the magic vitamins we are 
overlooking the importance of the building foods. 

Recent studies of dietaries in American families show 
that unless special intelligent effort is made to choose foods 
rich in mineral elements, the diet is almost certain to be 
far too low in this respect. 

What are these important elements and in what foods do 
they abound? 

Calcium, iron, nitrogen and phosphorus are ‘‘The Big 
Four,” sometimes referred to as ‘“‘The Builders’”’ because of 
their work in building and maintaining the body. 

These four elements are indissolubly linked together, 
doing their most effective work when adequate amounts of 
each are present. For instance, the highest use of iron in 
the body depends to a large extent upon a certain minimum 
supply of calcium. Calcium, in turn, cannot be utilized 
normally unless the supply of phosphorus is correspondingly 
replenished. And not one of the three can function without 
nitrogen, for nitrogen is the source of life for each cell in 
the body. . 

Iron is the element which makes red corpuscles and 
makes possible the utilization of oxygen by the body. 
Calcium is the great bone builder. Phosphorus is neces- 
sary to calcium and also helps to keep up the alkalinity of 
the blood. Phosphorus is indispensable to the nervous and 
reproductive systems. And nitrogen actually makes cells, 
thus building tissue and muscle. So here in this quartet 
we have red blood, bone, nervous and reproductive systems, 
and cells of every kind; cells that make up the organs of the 
body, cells that carry blood and oxygen, cells that make fat 
and create heat and energy. 

It is easy to see what the evidences of a diet lacking in 
these precious elements may be. Too little calcium will 
result in softened bones, bad teeth, even perhaps improper 
functioning of the heart, for calcium aids in the growth and 
repair of the tissues as well as accomplishing its primary 
function of making bone. In children and babies a de- 
ficiency of calcium will produce short and stocky bodies. 

A diet which is deficient in iron will produce an individual 
lacking in energy, with a body sluggish in ridding itself of 
body poisons. Anaemia is a characteristic and well-known 
result of an inadequate supply of iron. Some iron is lost 
every day, and if the body is to be in good condition, this 
loss must be supplied in the day’s food. 





by EMMA D. SCOTT 


Among the results of a diet poor in nitrogen are lowered 
vitality, retarded growth and flabby muscles. Fortunately, 
the average adult can get along with a relatively low 
amount of nitrogen, and usually gets a fair amount in the 
usual diet. Many vegetarians suffer, however, for nitrogen 
abounds in protein foods and consequently is found in 
highest amounts in meat and animal products. When meat 
is left out entirely, large amounts of milk and cheese should 
be relied upon. 


Few tangible results can be traced to a poor supply of 
phosphorus. The greatest need for a phosphorus-rich diet 
is felt by women during pregnancy and lactation. At this 
period the nervous and reproductive systems are called upon 
to do their hardest work. 


FioOw are we to get sufficient amounts of these building 
materials into our daily food supply? 
Foods richest in the mineral elements are as follows: 


Calcium 


‘Vegetables—Spinach, carrots, dried beans, parsnips, lettuce 

onions, rhubarb, cabbage. 
Fruits—Dried figs, raisins, blueberries, raspberries, straw- 

berries, dried currants, oranges, grapefruit and lemons. 
Animal Foods—Milk, cheese, egg yolks. 
Miscellaneous—Molasses. 
Nuts—Almonds. . ’ 

Milk is the greatest source of calcium in the food world. 
7 


Tron 


Vegetables—Spinach, chard, string beans, dried beans. 
Brussels sprouts, carrots, cabbage, celery, peas, potatoes, 
Fruits— Dried currants, dates, figs, prunes, raisins, rhubarb, 
huckleberries, strawberries, blackberries, 
raspberries, bananas, apricots. 
Animal Foods—Egg yolks, oysters, lean 
meat, fish, milk, cheese. 
Miscellaneous—Molasses, maple syrup. 
Nuts—Almonds, peanuts, walnuts. 
Cereals—Whole wheat, oatmeal. 
Nitrogen 
Available in foods containing sufficient 
proteins. 
Vegetables—-Dried beans, peas, potatoes, 
beets, cauliflower, spinach, squash. 
Fruits—All fruits are low in this element. 
Animal Foods—Meat, milk, cheese, par- 
ticularly cottage cheese, fish, gelatine, 
oysters. 
Nuts—Peanuts, walnuts, almonds, pecans. 





Phosphorus 


Vegetables—Dried beans, peas, parsnips, onions, potatoes, 
spinach, carrots, cauliflower, beets. 

Fruits—Huckleberries, dried currants, prunes, pineapple, 
rhubarb, raspberries, strawberries. 

Animal Foods—Milk, cheese, lean meat, eggs, oysters. 

Nuts—Almonds, peanuts, pecans, walnuts. 

This list is by no means exhaustive. It is simply a 
selected group of foods containing appreciable amounts of 
the various mineral elements. The foods are listed in the 
order of importance. 

It will be observed that certain foods are rich in all four 
of the mineral elements. Dried beans occupy an enviable 
position in every group. So does milk. In fact, milk has 
the highest average for the four groups of any single article 
of diet. Eggs are high also. 

The problem of maintaining a diet which includes ade- 
quate amounts of these building materials can be worked 
out easily by frequent consultation of these lists. It should 
not be difficult or expensive for the average person to 
secure a well-balanced diet. 


MANY needs of the body can be met by the use of 

enough milk. In the cities, milk can be purchased 
wholesale from reliable dairies, the minimum amount being 
four quarts. In the average family consisting of two 
adults and two children, this service can be used with great 
benefit, economically as well as otherwise. Families which 
do not need so much milk can secure skim milk for a small 
sum per quart. Skim milk is an ideal food for the adult 
inclined to overweight and can be used to advantage with 
an average amount of butter in the ordinary diet. Skim 
milk contains all the bone-making properties of whole milk; 
it helps to make healthy blood; repairs and 
maintains tissue and muscle without adding 
embonpoint. With a foundation of at least 
one pint of milk a day for each adult, and 
one quart for each child, the basis is formed 
for a wholesome, well-rounded diet. 

If, in addition to a good supply of milk, 
citrus fruits be freely used, the calcium 
needs will be fully met. It sometimes 
happens, however, that citrus fruits are 
beyond the scope of one’s purse. At least 
one large orange a day is a good dietary 
habit, but with many hungry little mouths 
(and big ones too) to fill, and the price of 
oranges, grapefruit and lemons soaring sky- 
ward it isn’t possible. In this case some 
substitute must be (Continued on page 66) 
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COMRADES 


<c(“OMRADES . . my Chevrolet and 
I. Boon companions of a thousand 
happy hours. Together we have travelled 
the long trails that lead out beyond the 
sunset. Together we have sought at 
nightfall the welcoming lights of way- 
side inns. Together we have greeted 
the dawn on the hill’s brow . . and 
rejoiced because life was good. 


“‘And never has cloud of trouble come 
between us. Never has hint of failure 
marred the pleasure of a trip. Tried 
through the long, swift-flowing miles 

. the stiff, steep hills . . the rutted, 
prairie roads my Chevrolet has 
met each test eagerly and triumphantly. 


“‘She rides in beauty. In the free, grace- 


ful lines of her. In the rich hues of her. 


PRODUCT OF 


GENERAL 


In the poise and the charm of her. 
There is beauty. The beauty of Body 
by Fisher. 


“And no task has my Chevrolet ever 
performed grudgingly. No task has ever 
come hard. Her six cylinders have 
purred contentedly at thrilling speeds 
. have hummed their own joy in 
achievement when some 

unusual grade has just 


CHEVROLET been conquered. 


NY 


Te Outstandin rangect models pred 
LET $665 


of CHEVROLET HISTORY 


CHEVRO 


MOTORS OF 


“This, in truth, is acav to take pride 
in . . a car to count on, as a comrade, 
tried and true. Alone, among all cars 
of its price, it combines the beauty, the 
luxury and the performance that every 
driver has dreamed of possessing.” 


Let your Chevrolet dealer furnish details 
and prices. A trial ride will place 
you under no 
obligation 


whatever. The Outstanding Chev- 
rolet of Chevrolet History 
is on display at Chevrolet 
dealers’ showrooms. 
There is a complete 


Taxes extra 


CANADA, LIMITED 
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Summer Knitting for the F all Baby 


Now is the time to use leisure for gift-knitting 


ss wool is chosen for the little pullover 
with the V front. White collar and cuffs are attractive ona 
colored body, or vice versa. No. 9 needles are advised. 

Cast on 60 stitches; purl 3, knit 3, for 27 rows. 

Knit 15 ribs (a rib being 2 rows, 1 forward and 1 back) 
plain. 

On the 16th rib, purl the 3rd stitch from each end. This 
is a seam stitch, used to mark a division between the sleeve 
and the yoke. 

The 17th rib begins the gusset, which is made by increas- 
ing 1 stitch at the end of each needle until there are 70 
stitches. 

Now begin the sleeve, by casting on 27 stitches for first 
sleeve. - 

Knit back plain, adding 27 stitches at end, for second 
sleeve. 

Knit back to seam stitch, which is always purled. 

Begin yoke, by knitting 3 plain and 3 purl inside 
of the two seam stitches, for 3 rows; every time you 
come to a seam stitch, purl it of course, and knit to 
the end of the row, for sleeve; knit back to seam 
stitch and continue then as instructed, for the 
squares in the yoke. 

Each three rows will complete a set of blocks, 
after which, reverse the order of purl and plain, so 
that blocks will alternate and continue until you 
have completed 12 rows of squares. 

Take off 24 stitches for the neck. 

Knit three squares deep for shoulder, (always 
continuing to purl seam stitch and knit the sleeve 

lain). 

With the shoulder completed, cast on 12 stitches 
- the first front. Knit this front twelve squares 

leep. 

Make the other front yoke the same way. 

Join the two fronts by a row of straight knitting, 
and knit plain, decreasing 1 stitch at the end of each 
needle until you again have the original 60 stitches. 


Bonnet 


Use Andalusian wool, white, with color for 
trimming and No. 10 needles. (A wool with a silk 
fleck in it is also attractive). ; 

Cast on 7 stitches. 

First row, increase in every stitch, thus leaving 14 
stitches on needle. (N.B., for the beginner: To 
increase a stitch, knit 1, and before slipping the 
original stitch off first needle, knit it again at back; 
thus, when it is then slipped off, there will be two 
stitches in place of it, on the new needle). 

Second row—knit the 14 stitches back plain. 

Third row—lIncrease 1 stitch, knit 1 and continue 
to increase 1, knit 1, to end of row; you will have 21 
stitches now on needle. 

Fourth row—Knit back plain. 

Fifth row—Increase 1 stitch, knit 2 plain, and 
continue to increase 1, knit 2, toend ofrow. You will have 
28 stitches now on needle. 

Sixth row—Knit back plain. 

Seventh row—Increase 1 stitch, knit 3 plain; continue to 
alternate thus, to end of row (35 stitches now on needle). 

Eighth row—Knit back plain. 

Ninth row—Increase 1, knit 4 plain; continue to alternate 
to end of row (42 stitches now on needle), 

Tenth row—Knit back plain. 

Eleventh row—lIncrease 1 stitch, knit 5 plain; continue to 
alternate to end of row (49 stitches now on needle). : 

Twelfth row—Knit back plain. 

Thirteenth row—Increase 1 stitch; knit 6 plain; continue 
to alternate to end of row (56 stitches now on needle). 

Fourteenth row—Knit back plain. 

Fifteenth row—Increase 1, knit 7 plain; continue to 
alternate to end of row (63 stitches now on needle). 

Sixteenth row—Konit back plain. 

Continue in same manner, increasing in same proportion 
as heretofore, until you have 77 or 84 stitches, according to 
size you want bonnet to be. 

Bind off 4 stitches; knit plain to end of row. 

Bind off 4 stitches and again knit to end of row. 

Knit 24 ribs (2 rows making 1 rib). 

Knit 1 more white row. 

Join on color, and knit plain 1 rib. 

Purl 1 row and knit back plain. 

Purl next row and knit back plain. 

Knit 8 ribs plain (more, if you want a wider band). 

This final 8 ribs makes the turned-back band around the 
face; the 4 rows of “‘purl and plain” preceding this band, 
provide for a very neat turn-over. 


by EDITH McINTOSH 


Sew up the bonnet at the back. 

Band for Ribbon Ties—Pick up stitches around neck, 
beginning on the third colored stitch from the white (i.e. 
pick up 3 color stitches); continue right across until you 
have picked up all the white, and 3 colored stitches on the 
other side. 

Knit 2 ribs plain. 

Knit row of holes for ribbon as follows: 

Knit 2, thread over needle 4 times, (if using a wide 
ribbon; three times for a narrower ribbon) &nit 2 together; 
repeat to end of row. 

Knit 4 more ribs and bind off. 


A charming set of knitted garments for the new 
baby, showing the approved thumbless mitten and 
over-knee bootee. 


Turn back face band, tack it in place at the ends, and run 
in ribbon. 

Finish the front the same as the back, and bind off. 

Cuffs—Pick up stitches around bottom of sleeve for cuff. 

Knit 2, purl 2, for 12 rows. 

Knit 12 ribs for the turn-back cuff and bind off. 

Sew up sleeve and under arm. 

Collar—Pick up stitches around neck. Knit 2 ribs plain. 

Make holes for ribbon as follows: . 

Knit 2 plain, put thread over needle four times, knit 2 
together; again, knit 2 plain, put thread over needle four 
times, knit 2 together, and continue this repetition to end 
of row. Knit 12 rows plain, with mitred corners. 





1 





Put wool over needle, knit 1, put woo 
Mitre it in the same 


To Mitre Corner 
over needle and knit to next corner. 
way, and knit to end. 

Knit plain, back all the way around the collar. 

Continue these two rows until you have knitted 12 rows. 

V Front—The little front is just a matter of straight- 
ahead knitting. Knit 1 row and purl the next. 

Begin with 3 stitches. Increase 1 at each end, until the 
little front is 3 inches wide and 4 inches deep. 

The V i8 fastened in place with three domes, one at each 

int. 
pe When the cuff, collar and V are knitted of white wool to 
contrast with the colored body, a touch of color introduced 
along their edges is attractive. In the jacket pictured, 2 
rows of color are used as a trimming on the white. 

All the edges are given a dainty finish by the 
use of a crocheted edge of silk. 

Boolees 


Use Andalusian wool and four No. 14 needles. 

Cast on 48 stitches of color. 

Knit 2, purl 2, to end of row and back. 

Join on the white wool; knit 2, purl 2, to end ot 
row and back. 

Continue the same way until there are 3 rows of 
color and 3 of white. 

Knit 1 rib (2 rows) of color. 

Knit 1 rib of white. 


Holes for Ribbon—Knit 2 plain, put thread 
around needle three times, knit 2 together; again 
knit 2 plain, put thread over needle three times and 
knit 2 together; continue this repetition to the end 
of the row, then knit back plain. 

Knit 1 rib of color. This completes the top. 


For Over-knee—Join on white; knit 29 stitches 
plain. (There will be 19 stitches left now on the 
right hand needle). 

Then turn work and knit 2 plain, purl 1, knit 4 
plain, purl 1, knit 2 plain. 

Turn work. (There will now be 19 stitches left 
on the right hand needle). Knit 10 stitches back 
plain and also 1 stitch from left hand needle. 

Turn work and knit 3 plain, purl 1, knit 4, purl 1, 
knit 3 and also 1 stitch from other needle. (There 
will now be 18 stitches on each needle, with 12 
stitches between). 


Turn work, knit back plain, and take another 
stitch from left hand needle. 

Turn work and knit 4 plain, purl 1, knit 4, purl 1, 
knit 3 and also 1 stitch from left needle. 

Turn. (There are now 17 stitches on each 
needle, with 14 stitches between, and you will have 
3 ribs of white. ) 

Join on color and knit these 14 stitches back 
plain, taking 1 as before from the left hand needle. 
Turn work and purl 1, knit 4, purl 1, knit 4, purl 1 
knit 4 and purl 1 from left hand needle. (There are now 
16 stitches in each group). 

Now with white, knit these 16 stitches plain, also 1 stitch 
from left needle. Turn work, knit 1, purl 1, knit 4, purl 1, 
knit 4, purl 1, knit 4, purl 1 and knit 1 from the other 
needle. 

Turn work and knit back these 18 stitches; take one 
from other needle. Turn work and knit 2, purl 1, knit 4, 
purl 1, knit 4, purl 1, knit 1 and also 1 stitch from other 
needle. 

Turn work and knit these 20 stitches plain, also 1 stitch 
from other needle. 

Turn work and knit 2, purl 1, knit 4, purl 1, knit 4, purl 
1, knit 4, purl 1, knit 2 and also 1 from other needle. 

Turn work and with color, knit back plain. Continue 
until all 48 stitches are on one needle. (There will now be 
20 ribs, 15 of white and 5 of color). This finishes the 
over-knee. 

For Leg—Continue to alternate 3 ribs of white and 1 of 
color. 

Now reduce 1 stitch at each end and knit 4 ribs. 
will now be 46 stitches on needle). 

Again reduce 1 stitch at each end (44 stitches now on 
needle) and knit 3 ribs; reduce each rib (1 stitch at each 
end of needle) until there are 36 stitches on the needle. 

Knit these 36 stitches (with color). 

Take off 10 stitches at each end on other needles or on 
safety pins; there will now be 16 left, for the instep. 

For Foot—-Knit 3 ribs of white and 1 rib of color, 3 of 
white and 1 of color, 3 of white and 1 of color, 2 of white, 
on next rib knit 1. knit 2 together, knit 3, knit 2 together; 
knit 2 together, knit 3. knit 2 (Continued on page 55) 


(There 
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IXTY TIMES a minute hot water 

and air are forced up and down 
through the clothes in the astonishing 
new Cinderella Washing Machine. And 
nothing but air and water touches the 
clothes—no paddles, no cups, the clothes 
are not hurled against metal sides. Be- 
cause this is true, anything that can be 
washed by hand can be washed by the 
Cinderella—this remarkable device is 





Nothing to ‘Break or Wear Out 


The only moving parts are a fan and 
motor, and these are well shielded. 
Every part is made of the finest materials 
money can buy. The Cinderella has been 
tested for two years under every work- 
ing condition, and is fully guaranteed. 


Portable 
The Cinderella weighs but 19 pounds and 
when not in use can be stored anywhere 


exactly as easy on the filmiest fabrics as your own gentle hands would be. a basket would fit. You'll find it handy to use in the bathroom for your 
fine lingerie and stockings, then in the kitchen for baby’s things, and perhaps 
in the basement for the main or mid-week wash. 


The suds water in the Cinderella washes the clothes; the air aerates them. Colo rful 
They come out not only clean but also fresh and sweet, as no other The top of the Cinderella is gleaming nickel, the porcelain enamel tub 


may be had in Chinese red, Capri blue, Apple green, or Puritan ivory. 
See for Yourself 


See the Cinderella at your dealer’s, and judge for yourself how much time 
and labor it would save you. If your dealer does not yet have it, write us, 
stating what color you prefer, and we will arrange for you to inspect it. 


THE CINDERELLA WASHING: MACHINE COMPANY 
4318 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian Distributors: Northern Elecfr. 1c 


(Clee 


* Slightly higher west of the Rockies and in parts of Canada 


Silks, woolens, lace curtains, fine linen or embroidered fabrics—all may 
be washed safely and thoroughly with the Cinderella. 


process can make them. 
15 Minutes 
' The Cinderella will wash five men’s shirts or 14 diapers or the equivalent, 


in 15 minutes. Put the soap, water and clothes in, plug into any light 
socket and go away. In 15 minutes the clothes are clean and fresh—washed 


and vacuum cleaned. 
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j THE CINDERELLA WASHING MACHINE CO. 4318 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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i TO MERC HANTS ! i Without obligation, send me the free booklet, “The Washer that Makes You Believe in Fairies”, and tell 
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i Because of its remarkable and unique features, the Cinderella me where I can see a Cinderella. The color I prefer is i 
j Washing Machine is going to be in demand in your community. Bs INN a diiatinnsaiibasi Street we i 
ite ire for full information at once. : ae ; 
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“Something Old.. repening New” 


A Dissertation on the Glory of the Rag B 


BRIDE usually has everything that her family 
A or her friends can think of to start her in 

housekeeping, save one. It is always for- 
gotten, and it is something she cannot go down and 
buy herself, for money cannot buy it. Like an 
asparagus bed or a compost heap, 
it has to be developed and mel- 
lowed through the years, while 
parts of its precious whole are 
distributed like holy relics for 
the benefit and sustenance of the 
rising generation. It is, in 
short, a rag bag. 

Where in the world, now, 
would a bride be able to procure 
elsewhere a good soft old piece 
of linen sheeting for the purpose, 
say, of dipping in cold water and 
making a cold compress? 

She might, of course, buy several 
yards of cheese cloth for the waxing 
of floors—but how much better the 
actual find of a yard or two of dis- 
carded voile or marquisette softened 
and yellowed as though in very 
preparation for the gentle ooze of 
beeswax ! 

Of course, there will be no spring 
cleaning for the June bride, but fall 
will all too soon be upon her house. 
You cannot clean with nothing but 
“bought” dusters. You need rags. 
No charwoman worthy of the name 
will perform without an ample as- 





sortment. Supply her with chamois 7 
; No wonder that the fairies _By moonbeam and by starbeam, 
and fluffy little woollen cloths Delight in making shoes, in’ dim and dusky aan 
bound around the edge, and she will Preferring them to dresses They weave a silken gossamer, 
turn up a nose appropriately adjust- Or hats of varied hues; As neat as fairies should. 
ed for the occasion. For there’s nothing in creation With just a touch of featherdown, 
Yes, and when the first winter So dainty and so sweet A tint of rosy dye, 


winds cut across the fifty foot lot 
and a good sound case of bronchitis 
settles on your spouse’s chest, what 
will you put the mustard plaster in? 
Cheesecloth? He’ll bless you for 
that when the plaster trickles down 
his torso. Rags! (You know, you 
sew them up like little pillow cases 
and they don’t leak or squash. You 
can even empty and wash them.) 

How can you cover an ironing 
board without an old piece of blank- 
et and a section of cotton sheet? 

How can you make new pot-hold- 
érs without some old bits of ging- 
ham when your “shower” gifts have 
long since been worn out? 

How can you polish silver and brass without a 
few old pieces of flannel? 

How can you keep woodwork, tile and porcelain 
fixtures clean without rags? 

The answer is that you can’t. The glory of the 
ragbag is the housekeeper’s safeguard. Let there 
be rags! A ragbag shower is one of the most prac- 
tical and sentimental a bride can have, for every 
married or housekeeping relative or friend can give 
her part of her personal accumulated treasure. And 
when she puts camphorated oil on the baby’s chest 
and covers it gently with a warm bit of old flannel 
petticoat, she’ll remember her married sister’s eld- 
est daughter, Ruth, whose flying limbs it was once 


As the winsome lady-slipper, 
Just fit for fairy feet! 


wont to shelter from the breeze. Or when she sets 
her first home-made rolls or bread to dry on a 
“clean dry cloth,” she will possibly recognize in this 
requisite the well darned piece of damask which 
graced the family table years passed by. The stock- 
ingette doll which is the joy of her first born might 
well be that very comfortable pair of ribbed sport- 
stockings which Aunt Beatrice abandoned when she 
went to California. And if she is stumped by the 
origin of the bluing rag, in all fairness, who can 
blame her? It is very likely a fragment of that 
shirt of father’s that mother never liked, and would 
never let him wear except fishing. 







Lady Slippers 


by Edith M. Dowson Bell 


them up 
Each on a peg to dry! 


I've heard there are no fairies, 
And half believed it true, 

So I searched among the bracken 
And the dripping mosses through; 
But now I'm sure and certain, 
And their pardon I must beg, 
For I've found the lady-slippers 
Each hanging on its peg! 


oe 


ID you ever wish you could read teacups? It 
is an old, old art, you know, but just recently 
there has come such a wave of interest in it 

that we cast about to find someone who could tell us 
a simple and authentic method of “reading the cups.” 
Whether you believe in fortunes or not, it is certainly 
fun to tell one or to have one told, and that is exactly 
what you will be able to do after reading even this 
first article. The second article gives a complete 
glossary of symbols, so that with the two, you will 
be fortified for entertainment all summer. The 
writer of these articles is a sincere master of the art, 
who has learned and studied most methods in good 
practice today. Her belief is that the three which 
she sets forth in The Chatelaine, and which are 


Then, frilled and perfumed, hang 


regularly employed by herself, are the most reliable 
and easily applied of all the methods now in use. 
Other entertainment articles of this kind will follow 
in subsequent issues. 

* * ~ 

NOTHER series beginning in this issue is a 

A practical exposition of women and affairs. 

In this number, for instance, the vagaries 

of the banking and bank accounting are set forth. 

Perhaps next time it will be insurance or investment, 

travelling, dining out or shopping. And no matter 

how much you know about everything already, we'll 

wager you learn something from these articles. 
* * * 

LIPPETY-FLOP!” That was a_ phrase 

‘which always used to arrest my attention at the 

beginning of stories as a child—and it was 
amazing how often it occurred. “Flippety-flop! 
The rag doll signalled the woolly 
lamb.” Or, “Flippety-flop! The 
bunny wagged his ears.” 

“Well, Flippety-flop! Last 
night the editor did Mab’s famous 
reducing exercises, and has walked 
like a soldier in consequence all day. 
You will see when you read this 
month’s “Promise of Beauty” that 
the exercises are now illustrated, and 
that a sheet of illustrations and in- 
structions is available if you will 
write for it. The waist and the chin 
seem to be the points most invulner- 
able to “reduction,” but we have 
found that some of these exercises 
actually attack the two regions at 
once. 

“Inverted bicycling” is a feat 
which reminds me what advantage 
the late Victorian Venus had over 
the modern woman, in her cycling 
activities. No wonder she had a 
small waist! 

“Flippety-flop!” There is one 
exercise which is like setting a clock 
with your feet. Another gives one 
that sensation of gay abandon which 
must be experienced by a follies girl 
when she is first initiated into the 
twirl and kick. If a lion-voiced man- 
ager with a cigar in his mouth had 
been growling out ballet counts, I 
couldn’t have been more earnest and 
breathless than I was after finishing 
this exercise. For illusions of the 
footlights, try that one. 

When one imitates Waterloo 
Bridge with one’s backbone, watch out for the straw 
that breaks the camel’s back. If performing on the 
floor (which, by the way, is an excellent place) make 
sure that the baby, dog or cat does not scuttle under- 
neath at the moment when “London Bridge is falling 
down.” A kitten pancake almost occurred in our 
establishment last evening. 

I had almost forgotten that this is the month for 
hopscotch. Give your neighborhood a sensation with 
the exercise in which the chief feature is jumping on 
your toes, the next time you see a diagram on the 
sidewalk. It is guaranteed to cure more than under- 
developed calves. It almost cures the adult inferiority 
complex. + —_ 
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Yet gleaming whiteness will return if you remove it 


CIENCE discovered the way to keep teeth white 
and brilliant while seeking a way to combat the 
start of tooth and gum diseases. This is because 
dingy teeth and most dental ills come from the same 
cause. That cause is a dangerous film that creeps 
over teeth and into crevices—a sticky, dingy coating 
that stubbornly defies the ordinary ways of brushing. 
Science accepts film as the chief cause of decay, 
pyorrhea, bleeding gums and other ills. Thus, today, 
the approved method of protecting teeth is by re- 
moving film. A special dentifrice called Pepsodent 
has been compounded with that as its sole purpose. 
You may receive a 10 days’ supply to try. Just 
send the coupon for your free tube today. 


You must fight film 


You can feel film with your tongue—a slippery, 





A way to remove it that quickly re- 

stores brilliance. Film, it is agreed, also 

fosters serious tooth and gum disorders. 
Please accept free 10-day supply. 


viscous coating, Food and smoking stain that film. 
Germs by the millions breed in it... germs of many 
different kinds. 

Film hardens into tartar. And germs with tartar 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Film is also the 
basis of decay. 


The special way to remove it 


Ordinary brushing ways are not successful in remov- 
ing film from teeth. You must employ the scientific 
method that first curdles film so that brushing can 
easily remove it in perfect safety to enamel. 


Pepsodent 


The Special Film-Removing Dentifrice 





You marvel at the natural whiteness of children’s 
teeth. Yours may once again regain that color. 
May take on a brilliance that is actually amazing. 
Lustreless, dull teeth are known to be unnatural. 


Test FREE for 10 days 


Perhaps unattractive teeth have cost you too much 
in society and business. You must not delay another 
day in testing this method. Get a full-size tube 
wherever dentifrices are sold, or send coupon below 
to nearest address for free 10-day tube to try. 


FREE—10-DAY TUBE 


Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 526, 191 George 8St., 
Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. 
Name...... 


Address.. odacncccocenceedasenencechecnsesceressoeenecodeanacqrseanosedbehqncente 


Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 
1104 So. Wabash Ave. . . . 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd... . 
(Australia), Ltd., 72 Wentworth Ave. Sydney, N. 8. W. 
3220-Can. 


. Chicage, Ii1., U.S. A. 
. London, 8. Z. 1, Eng. 


Only one tube to a family 
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LINA BASQUETTE 


applying Boncilla clasmi: ration 
Sor appearance in “SHOW FOLKS" 


How Beauties 


Beautify 


This— Above all 


Before the make-up comes the wake-up 
++ always, The first step in beauty is a 
clear radiant skin... all that clogs 
the skin must be removed ... not washed 
but drawn out. 
That includes dirt and grime, dead skin, 
hcrdened sot seer. It includes 
the causes of and pimples, 
Stars of the stage and screen do that with 
Boncilla clasmic pack. So do beauty ris 
the world over. No one has f an- 
other way that compares. 
Boncilla clasmic cleans the skin to 
the depths, It es the skin alive. Then 
use Boncilla Cold Cream, and wipe it off. 
Then Boncilla Vanishing Cream as a 
powder base. Then Boncilla Powder of 
the proper shade. 
That is the way in which real students of 
beauty get the results you envy. 
All toilet counters Boncilla Clasmic 
at $3.50 and $1.50. te tabenet $1.00 and S00 They de 
supply Boncilla creams and powders.—Try it, and see. 
Send for the special package mentioned below 


ONE WEEK TEST 
BONCILLA, 77 Peter St., TORONTO 








BLONDES! 
Wash Sunlight 


into your hair 


S your blonde hair darken- 
ing? Here’s aneasy way to 
bring back allitssunnysheen 
andsparkle. Get Blondex, the 
special shampoo for blondes 
only. The very first shampoo 
leaves hair brighter—gleam- 
ing with new life and luster. 
Blondex is absolutely safe— 
no dyes or harsh chemicals. 
Fine for scalp. Used by a mil- 
lion blondes. At all leading 
drug and department stores. 












“W hatsoever things are true, 


whatsoever things are lovely pe 


The Promise of Beauty 


RIDES hold the centre of the stage in 

June, and rightly so, for they represent 
love and youth and beauty, three most 
desirable possessions. Life for them seems 
to hold endless opportunities and delights. 
They believe, as they should, that marriage 
can be made one of the most splendid walks 
on the “Great Way,” and so believing, they 
plan to put new magic, new, color and new 
life into that old institution and make a new 
enterprise of it. Their faith and hope are 
very beautiful, and impress even those who 
claim that such things are mere illusions. 

In June the sun is so bright and the world 
looks so new that it is hardly surprising that 
a bride feels that she will be able to have and 
to hold youth against all the buffets of life. 
And after all, why not? It is really possible 
to stay young almost indefinitely nowadays. 
Many women carry the beauty of youth 
with them into and past middle age by 
enjoying life and taking care of their looks 
in an intelligent, common-sense way. 

Someone asked me the other day what 
“promise of beauty” was, and I answered 
that it was happiness, for that is surely the 
greatest beautifier that we know. It is always 
possible to wrest some happiness from life. 
According to Stevenson, “‘the world is so full 
of a number of things, I’m sure that we 
should all be as happy as kings.” The recipe 
for beauty, then, has as its most important 
ingredient—happiness. But that is not all. 
Mix with it a measure of care for the skin, 
another for the calories, another for the 
figure and still another for the deportment. 
Remember also that the ashes must be 
removed regularly and completely from the 
body furnace if the fire is to burn clear and 
bright. 

I have just been reading an amazing 
account of the physical rejuvenation of a 
woman after many years of overwork and 
nerve strain. She had gone into a hospital 
for repairs, and after leaving it. was induced 
by her doctor to try a few simple exercises 
to reduce her weight and make her more 
buoyant. Her success with these was so 
great that she decided to continue and 
extend them, and she joined a nearby 
gymnasium where she went every day after 
her work was done. She says: “I ached from 
the top of my head to the soles of my feet, 
but I kept on. I worked like a Trojan, not in 
spasmodic over-exertion but with unrelent- 
ing regularity. I learned to swim and then I 
learned to dance. In time the soreness from 
the use of static muscles passed away. I 
lost weight and I gained strength and poise. 
As a result of my efforts I find that at an 
age when women are supposed to say 


“‘good-bye’”’ to the best of everything in life, 
I am just beginning to live. I look young, 
and best of all I feel young.” 

This woman claims that if one has enough 
strength of character to be at once task- 
master and patient, one need not employ a 
physical instructor. I am sure that this is 
so, because I have had letters from those 
who have tried the instructions for exercises 
and facial massage prepared for this depart- 
ment, and they tell me that the results have 
exceeded even their most sanguine expecta- 
tions. For those who feel that they need 
more individual direction, there is hardly 
any place on this continent where physical 
education may not be had either by personal 
instruction or over the radio. 


‘THE majority of the letters that are 

received in this department are appeals 
for help from the too-too-solid. This shows 
that women are no longer willing to accept 
the ‘‘middle-age spread” as an inevitable 
condition. The difficulties of finding attrac- 
tive clothes for any but slim figures have 
done much to make the daily dozen popular. 
The sleeveless dress is having a good effect 
also, and is turning attention to the import- 
ance of exercise for the arms. So often the 
upper part of the arms, even in the case 
of quite young women, looks like a large 
piece of swollen dough, and this unexercised 
mass which flattens flabbily against the 
sides is a most unlovely object. 

Even the bride—young and beautiful 
though she may be—should begin very early 
to ensure herself against the tell-tale marks 
of age before any of its symptoms are 
manifest. The way to do this is to form 
habits of physical and mental activity. If 
the muscles are made to work daily, the 
reward of their labor is youthful contour 
and ease of movement. The rewards from 
mental] exercise are equally gratifying. 

While exercise is important and necessary 
for the joy of living, rest is equally essential. 
Youth is prone to burn the candle at both 
ends, and while this gives a lovely light it 
takes a heavy toll. The devastating effects 
of fatigue are most annoying to a bride who 
feels that she cannot refuse to attend the 
many festivities which are being given in her 
honor but who also wants to look her loveli- 
est before and on her wedding day. Fatigue 
leaves most unbecoming marks in its wake 
which mar the beauty of even the most 
youthful, and makes them long for some 
magic potion that will bring back a smooth 
complexion, a rested expression and spark- 
ling eyes. It is useless to expect a bride-to-be 
to keep regular hours and to live a norma 
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In June the sun ts so 
bright, and the world 
looks so new, that it is 
hardly surprising thal @ 
bride feels that she wilt 
be able to have and to 
ho!d youth against all 
the buffets of life. 


by MAB 


life while she is the object of so much 
pleasant attention from relatives.and friends 
and so all that one can do is to suggest some- 
thing that will make it possible for her to 
keep going and still retain a charming 
appearance. There are two methods for this 
purpose. One is rest and the other is 
stimulation, either of which will banish the 
effects of fatigue to a surprising extent. Only 
fifteen or twenty minutes are required for 
this rejuvenation. For the type that can 
take a “‘cat-nap” it is advisable to take a 
hot bath first and then relax drowsily for a 
brief rest. The more nervous type of woman 
will get more benefit by lying for fifteen 
minutes in a hot fragrant bath, especially if 
this can be followed by a stimulating cold 
shower. In any case whether the precious 
fifteen or twenty minutes for restorative 
work be spent in sleep or in the bath, some 
attention should first be given to the neck 
and face. After using a cleansing cream that 
melts on the skin and gathers up the grime 
collected during the day, a nourishing skin 
food should be applied and gently massaged 
upward and outward, and left on until it is 
time to give the finishing touches. 

After the sleep or water-cure, the lines 
drawn around the eyes and mouth by 
fatigue will have disappeared, the skin will 
be clear, the eyes will have the sparkle of 
youth, and it will be possible to return to 
the round of entertainment with renewed 
vigor. But this sort of overdoing must not 
be kept up indefinitely or the get-rested- 
quick method will fail to do the trick. 
Nature will not be defrauded, and, as in the 
case which I have related, it will take months 
of gruelling work to get our bodies in tune 
again if we pursue a persistent line of neglect. 
Few of us have either the patience or endur- 
ance required to effect the miracle. 

We all like to read about such miracles, 
but in the majority of cases our interest ends 
with the story. Noneof us cares very much 
about advice, although we all like to give it. 
When I was younger I had a rooted objection 
to that strong Biblical figure, Saint Paul, 
for the reason that seemed to me to be an 
advice-giver extraordinary. One of his 
exhortations however, has always remained 
in my memory. It was: ‘“‘Whatsoever things 
are true. . . whatsoever things are lovely 

. . think on these things.”’ And this brings 
us back to the bride whose mind is occupied 
with the things that are true and lovely. 

A sheet of illustrations for the exercises 
which are in such demand from this depart- 
ment has been prepared, and will be mailed 
with instruction sheet on receipt of ten cents to 
cover printing and postage. 
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An assortment of 

A.B.C. percales in 

exact colors for a 

fourteen-inch pillow 

may be ordered as 

number 200-B for 54 
cents. 


UMMER days do not inspire to difficult 

tasks. However, the hours spent in 

search of coolness on porch or in camp 
do not necessarily mean complete idleness, 
and easy pick-up sewing will share with light 
reading during June and July. We have 
designed a group of numbers that will not 
seem like work, but will bring real effects 
with little effort. 

This is particularly true of the charming 
little table mats. The design of these is 
Chinese in origin, and it is furnished already 
stamped on excellent quality black satin, 
not sateen. Colors in the rope silk for 
embroidering are silver-gray, and gold color, 
a bit of rust-red, and brilliant turquoise 
blue. Number 566 is round, 11 inches in 
diameter, while number 567 is shaped for the 
end table, about 8 by 13 inches outside. 
Each of these two patterns includes the 
stamped satin, a color chart for working, a 
lining and sufficient silk thread in the proper 
colors to embroider. Either number com- 
plete as described is only $1.34 postpaid. 
The embroidering is to be done in simple 
satin stitch and the designs are quickly 
completed. It would not be too late to 
make these for the June wedding gift, and 
nothing of equal cost and effort would be 
quite so smart. 





The Jack-Be- Nimble Crib Spread is 

appliqué on linen. The wax transfer 

with complete instructions, number 54,7 
at 32 cents. 


"TH Jack-Be-Nimble Crib Spread is 
appliqué on linen or material of suitable 
weight, all pieces whipped down and as 
easily laundered as a sheet. The original is 
Delft blue with three deep rose panels, 
ivory casement and handle, orange flame 
and hair, pink flesh, white nightie and a 
jade-green candlestick. The wax transfer 
of this with complete instructions is number 
547 at 32 cents. 


UILTS seem more popular with each 

passing month, and the Pansy pattern 
is both unusual and beautiful. This is 
number 200 and is pieced of lavender and 
violet with a bright little centre in yellow 
and green. Sixteen pieced blocks with al- 
ternating white squares are enough for even 
a full sized quilt if borders are added. Card- 
board cutting patterns are furnished of all 
parts with definite instructions and a chart 
for making the blocks is included in ofder 
number 200 at 26 cents. 


SOME 
DELIGHTFUL 
PICK-UP 
SEWING 


GF 


by 
RUBY SHORT McKIM 





A. Collection of pocket and bib designs 
that are quickly applied to your favorite 
patterns. 


AN ASSORTMENT of A.B.C. percales 
in exact colors for a fourteen-inch 
pillow may be ordered as number 200-B for 
54 cents. This will include material for the 
front, back and boxing. It requires 6-7-12 
yards of material for the complete quilt, and 
this amount in proper color assortment will 
be sent in this beautiful fast color percale 
for $3.42. This is number 200-C. The 
pattern is not included with the materials 
and if you want both pattern and materials, 
kindly order both numbers. 


NUMBER 103 is a wax pattern contain- 
ing a group of pocket and bib designs 
that are quickly applied to your favorite 
patterns. These are not the cutting 
patterns for the aprons or bibs themselves, 
but the designs only. The entire group is 
sent under number 103 at 26 cents. As you 
know, the wax transfer is simply applied 
with a hot iron. You can usually use it 
again with carbon if you want to make two 
of any one number. 


In ordering patierns write: 
Handicrafts Department, 
“The Chatelaine”’ 
143 University Ave., 
Toronto. 





Table pads in rich 

. and brilliant colors. 

Either design, 566 or 567, complete with 

floss, stamped satin and lining, $1.34 
postpaid. 
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Light Luggage with 
Wardrobe Trunk 
Advantages 


Introducing the 


LANGMUIR 
WHEARY 


Airplane Cushion Top 


WARDROLETTE 


HE age of airplane travel has produced a 

new vogue in luggage, the Langmuir-Wheary 
Wardrolette—the one piece of luggage which 
carries dresses the way they should be carried. 
Equipped with hangers, removable tray, and 
allows ample room for hats, shoes and other 
accessories. Fitted with Cushioned Top to 
prevent wrinkling or shifting of garments. 





Send this coupon to-day for complete Ge SSP BSF BFF Ser Se Fe 
description and particulars of the wt 1 | 

plete line of Langmuir-Wheary Ward- i ® 
piste Th 'M. Langmuir Mfg. Co. 
1 of Toronto, Limited \ 
Please send me your new folder (X.F.) J 
' describing Langmuir-Wheary Wardrolettes. 4 
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HAT fun to stand at the door of 
college halls with one’s back on 


specific. type of work becomes a problem. 

Not so many years ago, perhaps only 
three classes of position were open to girls 
of this class—teaching, nursing and stenog- 


is not for more opportunities, but more 
vocation guidance and employment bureaus 


and graduates. This service is free to mem- 
bers of any alumni association in Canada. 
But a vocational consultant on the college 
faculty, would, it seems to me, be of inestim- 
able value to students whose courses do not 
fit them for any specific form of work. 


“A college education’s 
S’posed to make one fit to earn, 
But somehow I don’t see the way 
To apply the things I learn.” 


This wail of a senior is an all-too-common 
plaint these days among the sweet girl 
graduates who have not found the business 
world as warm in its welcome as they had 
hoped. In commercial life, a premium seems 
to be set on experience, while in other 
desirable spheres such as teaching, library 
work, nursing, interior decorating, designing 
physical training, social service work, occu- 
pational therapy and many others, a course 
of specialized training is imperative. Which 
means that every June a great many keen, 
capable girls swallow their impatient eager- 
ness to be earning money and settle down 
to another period of mental and physical 
discipline. And usually they don’t regret it. 
Social service and occupational therapy are 
developing fascinating careers for girls which 
are also of great community value, while 
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library work offers endless opportunity for 
self-improvement, public service and con- 
genial associates for the bookish girl. None 
of these fields leads to top-notch salaries for 
the majority, but there are numerous 
compensations. 

What of the other class of girls who 


simply must be up-and-at-it without 
further delay? Do they step into fine, 
lucrative positions befitting their education 
and ability? At the risk of being rated a 
kill-joy, I must say in the interests of truth, 
that they do not, with the possible odd 
exception which only serves to prove the 
rule. Every beginner, whatever her line, has 
to serve an apprenticeship and it rests 
largely with her, how long that period is. 

A college girl, with her trained, flexible 
mind, good judgment and a sense of values, 
should be able to learn quickly, but she is 
apt to be impatient during the process. If 
she is tempted to feel that her pay is small 
and her qualifications not appreciated, she 
should remember that each day is adding to 
her experience. When you are learning to 
skate or dance or play hockey you do not 
expect the thrill of enjoyment that comes 
with complete mastery of the sport. It is 
much the same with learning to work. If 
your attitude is right, you can treat even 
failures as learning situations and appreciate 
in time the satisfaction that mastery 
inevitably brings. 

As one who went through the process, let 
me say in all kindliness, that there are some 
few things a girl does not necessarily learn 
in four years at college which she must 
acquire during the first few months of busi- 
ness or professional life, if she is to be a 
success. The most vital of these, I believe, is 
the ability to work with others and to make 
the best of conditions under all circum- 
stances, a faculty not especially developed 
in a university, except to a limited degree in 
the teamwork of group sport and club 
activities. The very nature of academic 
studies isolates some personalities from 
their fellows, and unless they can develop 
a kindly understanding, sympathy and a 
broad tolerance of others, they are not apt 
to be well adjusted in any practical sphere 
of activity. 

This attitude of approach to new work is 
stressed because it has such a direct bearing 
on future success. Every girl reacts in one 
of two ways to her particular occupation, 
after the first stimulating thrill of her 
adventure into business has subsided. She 
becomes either absorbed in it or resigned to 
her fate with some resentment or bitterness. 
Whether this second stage shall be absorp- 
tion or resignation depends largely on the 
girl herself and the way she attacks her 
particular problem. 

When it comes to answering the all- 
important question,\““Where do I fit in best?”’ 
the girl who can analyze her own capacity 
frankly and effectively has the edge on the 
others. Have you_marked business ability 
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or creative or mechanical skill? Are you the 
canny, trading, methodical type with a good 
money sense; or are you the professional 
type with visionary and literary propensities; 
are you more craft-minded than book- 
minded, with manual skill uppermost? The 
distinctions may not emerge as sharply as 
this would suggest, but they are worth 
considering. 

The girl with the urge for business has a 
wide scope compared with her sister of a 
few years ago when all business girls were 
“‘stenos,” either of the flighty flapper type 
or the confidential secretary species with her 
black sateen apron, severely tailored clothes 
and hair to match. Not that appearance is 
of less importance today, for a girl is expected 
to be well-groomed and: smartly clothed, 
whatever her salary. An employment 
manager of a large store admitted that in 
rating saleswomen he ranked health and 
appearance ahead of intelligence. All types 
of office and executive work are performed 
by women today, but stenographic ability is 
always an asset. I am told at the Alumni 
Federation Bureau that the majority of 
college girls applying for business jobs are 
handicapped through a lack of this training 
and so can do only clerical work which is 
poorly paid, uninteresting and without a 
future. A sort commercial course would 
put these workers in a class of employ where 
they could command bigger wages, better 
jobs and rapid advancement to positions of 
trust. 


A FIELD which offers many good oppor- 
tunities for college graduates is the 
large departmental store with its widely 
diversified activities and its great financial 
possibilities. Educated girls are in demand 
in its weliare and educational departments, 
its research and shopping services, its 
merchandising and styling, its advertising 
and publicity, and there is always plenty of 
room at the top for the girl with originality, 
pluck and smart appearance, It is an exact- 
ing, strenuous but fascinating and promising 
field for those who aren’t afraid of hard work 
and responsibility. 

Some of the less obvious business ventures 
which women have tackled successfully are 
—insurance, real estate, rent- and debt- 
collecting; positions of hotel hostess, expert 
shopper, lecturer, pageant-manager, em- 
ployment-adviser, manager of women’s 
department in a bond house, and many 
others. An advantage peculiar to a number 
of such careers is that they may be carried 
on in your home town just as well as or 
better than in a big city, enabling you to 
live at home. Many a girl makes the 
mistake of thinking that all the fine openings 
are in the larger centres where the high cost 
of living, the fierce competition, the strain 
on body and nerves may make the struggle 
too great for any real enjoyment. Then, too, 


the claims of home are often stronger ‘than, 


one’s own selfish interests. 
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THE FAMILY PURSE 


How the college girl can hake money 


By MABEL CREWS RINGLAND 


The bookish girl of professional type has a 
more limited sphere of activities but there 
is much that she can do without special 
training—research or laboratory work, 
coaching and tutoring which is always in 
demand, French transiation for bond or 
insurance firms, acting as governess or 
companion, conducting tours, instructing in 
a museum or large store, operating a lending 
library. Writing is slightly different. The 
beginner or the girl with some experience on 
the college paper, must expect to serve an 
apprenticeship. preferably in a regular posi- 
tion on a newspaper or magazine where she 
will get a good all-round experience. Ad- 
vertising and publishing houses also employ 
women writers, but the pay is seldom high 
except in cases of exceptional ability and 
experience. Publicity work is opening up 
greater opportunities for girls with a flair 
for writing and initiative to make good. 


The question of whether a girl should work 
for herself or someone else depends on the 
girl. A free-lance worker on her own, has to 
be a self-starter, as she has no one to keep 
her nose to the grindstone, so to speak. The 
majority do better in a steady position for a 
year at least, while they are developing good 
habits of work, power of concentration and 
knowledge of the business. The task may be 
monotonous and irkome at times, but you 
are at least getting paid when you work, 
whereas the free-lance is paid only when, 
or if, she sells. 


After a thorough, first-hand knowledge of 
a business or profession, a girl may be in a 
position to make a similar venture ‘‘on her 
own,” but in almost any field she will need 
some capital and a great deal of pluck and 
ideas. If wise, she will be satisfied to start in 
a small way and develop with the demand, 
as most prosperous concerns have done. 

Disappointment in her capacity to earn is 
bound to assail the college girl if she has 
looked to a business or professional life as a 
means of affluence and luxury. In spite of 
the increased earning power of women in the 
last generation or so, she is likely to find a 
discrepancy between the salaries of men 
and women in similar employment, due 
more to difference in prospects than ability. 
A girl is apt, on shortest notice, to discard 
her job in favor of matrimony, while men 
are more or less permanent fixtures in busi- 
ness, and are paid on the basis of being the 
wage-earners and supporters of families. 

In spite of the danger of being classed 
with the unprogressive and old-fashioned, I 
venture to add my own conviction that, in 
the last analysis, marriage and home-making 
offer a woman the career of greatest possi- 
bility for both happiness and usefulness, 
whether she be college-trained or other- 
wise. But I believe also that a few years of 
business experience only serve to make her 
a more efficient home-maker, a more com- 
panionable,.wife and a better balanced 
mother. 
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Into a Hotel the Calibre of 


THE 
ROYAL YORK 


TORONTO 


goes only the best of material. From 
foundation to topmost point, the fin- , 
est is selected. 


Bedrooms, salons, halls and _ ball 
rooms are designed to give the ut- 
most in pleasure and comfort to 
those who visit the hotel transiently, 
and to those who make it their per- 
manent home. For the equipment of 

_ the windows in the largest hotel in 
the British Empire Heeshades are | 
selected, to add beauty and charm to | 
this building of “homes.” 


The wide range of colours and the 
translucence of Super-Art Cambric 
and Monarch Linen Tint Cloth 
Window Shades make them the ideal 
window shades for beautiful homes, 
and add the beautiful finishing touch 
to the appearance from both outside 
and inside view of the Royal York 
Hotel. 





Geo. H. Hess, Son & Co., Limirep, 


Super-Art Cambric Se liens teal Facuae. 
Monarch Linen Tint Please send me colour samples and suggestions as to use 
Royal Standard of shades. 
WINDOW SHADES sini | 
in a wide range of 
beautiful colourings Address 





Geo. H. Hees, Son & Company, Limited 
TORONTO - MONTREAL 


Qo Most MopeRN WINDOW SHADE is‘tae vanp 
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Start the day right 


By 


FRANCES LILY JOHNSON 





OT so very long ago I was anovernight 
guest at the home of a friend who has a 
little daughter aged four. Early in the 
morning I heard a clear childish voice 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the earth so high. . .” 


The voice ceased abruptly, then began all 
over again. Six times an attempt was made 
to finish the verse, and just as often resulted 
in failure. At last her mother called out the 
final line of the stanza: “‘Like a diamond in 
the sky.” 

The immediate response was a torrent of 
tears and a series of violent screams, as an 
exceedingly angry child jumped out of bed 
and rushed in to her mother, stamping her 
feet, and shouting emphatically, at the top 
of her voice: “Now you did it! Now you 
did it! You finished my song and I wanted 
to do it myself.” 

The little incident started a train of 
thought. How often, with the best of in- 
tentions, all parents do just this for their 
children—take into their own hands a task 
which the child desires to accomplish him- 
self. If the mother had only been wise 
enough to have given merely a cue to the 
last line of the poem, her child would have 
had the pleasure attendant on success in her 
effort to remember. She would not have 
been made so definitely to feel her in- 
competence and the day could have begun 
happily instead of with a serious and up- 
setting temper tantrum. 

Grown-ups are so prone to make the young 
child feel unsure of himself by literally 
lifting him over the rough spots, instead of 
merely extending a helping hand to supply 
the assistance needed in aiding the child to 
attain the goal himself. My own three- 
year-old showed me very clearly how he 
felt about too much adult interference when 


Child? 


I was attending to his bath one evening. 
He was very grubby, for he had been out on 
one of our gloriously mild, but muddy, 
spring days. The dirt was fairly ground 
into his knees, ankles and wrists. So, 
mother took a brush, lathered it well, and 
proceeded to remove the traces of a long 
afternoon in the garden. There was a 
great deal of silent resistance, and, near the 
end of the ablutions, a pair of solemn blue 
eyes looked enquiringly into mine, while the 
small boy voiced his disgust by remarking: 
“Why do you always wash me and scrub 
me when I can do myself as clean as you?” 
I, too, asked myself ‘“‘why?” 

The answer is not immediately apparent. 
Often the parent takes a great deal of 
pleasure in doing persona] tasks for the 
baby and is reluctant to relinquish them as 
early in the chiid’s life as he manifests a 
desire to do for himself. On the other 
hand, many parents feel that they have 
neither the time nor the patience, to devote 
to the duty of teaching the young child to 
do for himself, at an age when each step in 
the toilet, if left to him, consumes a vast 
number of precious minutes, which could 
be used to advantage in necessary house- 
hold tasks. 

But, in spite of the inconvenience it may 
mean, the time to teach the child what he 
wants to do is when he wants to do it. 
Otherwise the desire wanes and he is quite 
content to sit passively by and let others do 
for him, long after he should be doing for 
himself. The care of his person—washing 
and dressing—are among the first things to 
attract the child and so are among the first 
things he desires to do. 

When the baby first endeavors to pull 
on a stocking, encourage the attempt by 
lavish praise. Never discourage by fault 
finding. True, the heel may find itself 
where the toe should be, and the stocking 
leg may be all awry, but this is really a 
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When the baby first endeavors to pull on a stocking, encourage tts attempt by 


lavish praise. 


True, the heel may find itself where the toe should be, but this ts 


really a small matter when the baby looks up and announces with contented 
satisfaction: ‘‘On!”’ 


small matter when the baby looks up and 
announces with contented satisfaction: 
*On!’’ 

Let the child make the attempt to dress 
himself as soon as he has the impulse to do 
so, and give just enough help to tide him 
over the most difficult operations. He 
should never be hurried in the initial stages. 
Anyone who has watched a child try to lace 
his shoes for the first time will realize how 
much perseverance children have and how 
untiring they are when undertaking a task 
which interests them. The laces are 
seldom right at first but, eventually, pa- 
tience and perseverance win to the desired 
end even when the child is given no formal 
teaching. Progress is much more rapid, 
however, when a little assistance is given. 

Where parents take the time and trouble 
to show the child each step. efficiency in the 
toilet regime comes gradually but surely. 
Children who enter the nursery school at 
the early age of two, soon learn to do an 
amazing number of things for themselves, 
and become so self-reliant that they resent 
adult interference in the rites of the toilet. 
They are shown how to wash their hands and 
faces, necks and ears; how to wring out a 
wash cloth, brush their hair, clean their 
teeth, and also how to hang up towels and 
other equipment when the process is com- 
plete. There is no reason why the same 
routine should not be equally possible at 
home. Of course, with the very young 
child, some older person will, of necessity, 
take the responsibility for superinterding 
the process, but the child can perform his 
own toilet duties with a minimum of assist- 
ance, if all the requisite toilet articles are 
placed within his reach, each on its own 
hook or shelf. 

A wash basin on a low bench is a great 
help, and a mirror, hung at the child’s 
height, is not only an incentive to tidy hair 
and a clean face, but is also an endless 


source of interest. If it is impossible to 
have such equipment especially for the 
child, it is an easy matter to provide a 
sturdy bench or low steps to raise him to 
the height of the average basin and mirror, 
so that he can look after himself. 

When it comes to dressing, much can be 
done to make it easier for the child to help 
himself. Wherever possible, the garments 
should be of the buttonless variety, so that 
they are easy to slip on, and require no 
fastening. Where buttons are unescapable, 
they should be of generous size and on the 
front of the clothes, so that the child can 
see to do them up. Everything possible 
should be done to fixate habits of personal 
cleanliness and neatness while the child’s 
interest is at the peak, so that, when he 
grows older, and the satisfaction in mere 
manipulation subsides, the routine habits 
will be so automatic that the child will 
continue to carry on. 


FTEN, there will be a falling off in 

personal care as new interests supplant 
the old. Once mastered, the task may lose 
its fascination, and then parents must not 
lose heart but again help the child over the 
difficult spots. See that the necessary toilet 
is made on rising, before meals, and at bed- 
time, taking care not to make the task un- 
pleasant by nagging. Firmness is the key- 
note, and insistence on the regular per- 
formance at set times. If hands and face 
are dirty in between times they can be 
ignored until the child reaches an age at 
which his great desire is to appear well 
groomed. This will come with adolescence. 
Until that time, too much cannot be ex- 
pected of the boy or girl in the way of 
personal care. In early years, perfection of 
performance, judged by adult standards, is 
not nearly so important as giving the child 
confidence in his ability to cope with his own 
affairs. 





—_——— 
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to this punishing existence, and the very 
thought of that ending thrilled her. But 
what of him? 

She sat on the arm of his chair and put 
her arm around his shoulder for a moment. 

“It’s nice of you to say it now,” she mur- 
mured, ‘‘and I don’t see why it need be at 
the expense of something else. I’ll think 
it over.” 


R. MARK UPTON sat at breakfast 

in his Seymour Street flat wearing 
silk pyjamas, a voluptuous looking dressing 
gown and a rather dubious expression. He 
played with his egg, pushed it aside, then 
sipped his coffee in a manner for him un- 
usually meditative. Presently he lit a cigar- 
ette, stared at it absently and tossed it 
into the grate. Finally he began to pace 
the room, hands thrust deep in pockets. 

Had Mark been told that he was in- 
vested with too much of this world’s goods 
for his own benefit, he would have replied 
that he was ready to take on more without 
a whimper. But it was true, nevertheless, 
and the result had been to make him dis- 
tinctly resentful whenever he discovered 
something that he could not have. This 
applied in the case of Helen Glaisher. 

He wanted her very much. There might 
not—indeed, considering his temperament 
there could not—be any profound passion 
or worship about it, because Mark was not 
built that way, but he had desired her 
greatly before she married, and still more 
afterwards. And this continued without 
interfering with other affairs of lesser im- 
portance. The chance meeting, months 
previously, in Knightsbridge had given 
him hope. He did not object to Glaisher, 
except on the general ground that he was 
in the way. He did not go to the point of 
wishing him dead, but would very cheer- 
fully have sent quantities of flowers to 
his funeral. Glaisher did not die, and it 
began to look as though that event were 
indefinitely postponed. 

Dover Street was only a gesture to keep 
Helen within sight, as well as drive the 
wolf from the door. He could not bear to 
think that she was troubled or harassed. 
But, secretly, he had reckoned on one of 
two things. Helen coming to him when 
Glaisher died, or coming in spite of the 
fact that Glaisher was still alive. Now it 
seemed that he had never known, never 
understood her at all. He could not fasten 
on one single look or word or incident that 
indicated any surrender on her part. She 
was more delightful, more fascinating than 
ever, yet more than ever mistress of her- 
self. And why in the world did he continue 
to want.a woman so indifferent to himself? 
He was puzzling over this when the tele- 
phone rang. 

“Is that Mr. Upton?” said a rather rich 
voice. 

“Tt in:” 

“Don’t you know me? 
chard,” 

“Good morning—why up so early?” 

“It’s half-past ten, isn’t it?’ 

“That’s all, and hardly daybreak. Where 
are you?” 

“In Great Portland Street, and fearfully 
puzzled. Could you come over here? I’d 


be so grateful.” 
“What are you up to, trying to buy a 


I’m Clara Prit- 


car?”’ 

“Trying is right, and I’m stuck. Do 
come.”’ 

He grinned, finished dressing with more 
than customary speed, and found Clara 
standing transfixed beside a gleaming levi- 
athan of a car. 

“How nice of you—and isn’t this cheap 
for the size of it! Only twelve hundred, 
with such lovely fittings inside. Do look!” 

He looked, and shook his head. ‘Do 
you generally buy cars by the ton?” 

“What’s the matter with it?” 

“I’d hate to tell you—here.” 

The sleek young man who stood next 
the monster regarded Mark with a shrewd, 
appraising eye, and knew that the golden 
moment had passed for ever. 

“We might shade the price,”” he said, 
deferentially. 

“You'll ae to do a lot of shading to 
sell anything of that vintage.” Then, to 


Clara: “Let’s take the air and have a 
squint at some more.” 

They moved on, and she gave a little 

purr of satisfaction. 
_ “Oh, it’s so nice of you to come! I was feel- 
ing desperate, and would have bought any- 
thing. I’ve been here for an hour, and am 
dizzy.” 

“What kind of a car do you want?” 

“Any kind that’s pretty and comfort- 
able.”’ 

“Not particular about such minor points 
as engines?” 

“No,” she said sweetly. ‘“I’d never see 
the engine anyway. You choose for me, 
and I’ll be more than content.” 

' He stopped and stared at her. ‘“You mean 
that!’’ 

“Why not? I know nothing about the 
things, and you probably know a great 
deal. And, besides, it’s rather nice to have 
things chosen for one.” 

He was, somehow, impressed by this, 
finding in it a certain appeal that fitted 
into his own views of life with remarkable 
exactness. It gave him a sense of something 
very placid and kind and untroubled and 
appreciative. And how amiable! 

“It’s a great responsibility to shoulder,”’ 
he said, thinking how well she looked. 

She did look well, her skin wonderfully 
pink and white, her eyes very clear and 
blue, her mouth well shaped and large 
enough to be good-natured, her smile very 
gay and attractive. She seemed the most 
cloudless woman he had ever met. That 
was it—cloudless. 

‘“‘There’s no responsibility at all. If you'll 
choose it, I’ll like it. If I choose it, I’ll 
dislike it in a week. Don’t you see the 
psychology of that? Any woman would.” 

“More light, please.” 

She smiled demurely. 
work it out for yourself. 
going to do, or get?” 

“Get out of Great Portland Street first. 
It’s too alluring and dangerous. We'll go 
to Long Acre and see the new Berwicks.”’ 

“That sounds just right.” 

They spent an interesting hour in Long 
Acre, then went out in a Berwick to Son- 
ning, and lunched at a famous hostelry 
whose rose gardens fringe the river just 
below the three-arched bridge. After lunch 
they strolled up to Sonning lock, and Clara 
was delighted. 

‘‘Why hurry home?” she asked. 

‘“‘Why, indeed? We’re both young, and 
it’s only four o’clock. Like to go on the 
river?”’ 

“I’d simply love it.” 

He telephoned to Long Acre, and forth- 
with she forgot all about cars. Mark was 
a good waterman. Presently they were 
slipping down stream, she comfortably 
ensconced, and he wielding the punting 
pole with considerable skill. She watched 
him rather silently, and very soon they 
were alone under the willows that fringe 
the Thames above Shiplake. Clara leaned 
back against the cushions and regarded 
him with complete approval. 

‘‘When I contrast myself now with what 
I was five hours ago, I feel very grateful.” 

“But you haven’t bought your car yet, 
and the day’s nearly gone.” 

“It’s been a good day,” she said softly, 
‘and I’ll be sorry when it’s over. Do you 
know that I’ve never had anything quite 
like this in my life before.” 

He looked at her curiously. ‘“‘You said 
that rather as though you meant it.” 

She did not answer at once. In the sil- 
ence they could hear the river gurgling 
between close-growing rushes, and the faint 
throb of a launch coming up from Wargrave. 
The Thames, brim full, glided silkily to 
the sea like a quiet mind burdened with 
thought. 

“I did mean it.” This with a straight 
look from the blue eyes. ‘“‘It’s so utterly 
different. You see, I married when I was 
very young, a man much older than my- 
self. He meant to be kind, I’m sure of 
that, but didn’t quite know how. I some- 
times tried to be like him, and didn’t know 
how, either. So between us.. .” 

“Go on,” said Mark, oddly interested. 

“Between us there was just a sort of 
friendship. Nothing more. Our impulses 


“You'll have to 
Now what am I 
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Peaches 
are always welcome 


But yow ll save time and money too ~ if you 
know these simple facts about buying 


FAow could we ever keep house 
without canned peaches? 

They fill so many places in the 
menu—are welcome in so many 
meals, the whole year around- 
they’re really ‘‘the handiest fruit 
on America’s pantry shelf!’’ 

What could be better, for in- 
stance, to start your breakfast 
than DEL MonTE Peaches? Or 
what dessert simpler, or more 
wholesome than this luscious 
fruit in its own rich syrup? 

Yet that’s only a beginning! 
Det Monte Peaches are more 
than a fruit to be served by them- 
selves—more even than 
a tempting ingredient for 
such special peach treats 
as cobblers, pies, past- 
ries, sherbets, salads, etc. 

They’re also the finest 
kind of addition to al- 
most any standard des- 
sert of your own. They 
just naturally “dress up” 
other dishes—with no 
extra work, 

To make our point 
clear, serve DEL MONTE 
Peaches—either Halved 
or Sliced—with some of 
the regular standbys the 
family likes. With rice, 
for instance—or custard. 
In bread pudding. On 
the meringue of floating island. With tapi- 
oca. Or on plain, everyday spongecake. You'll 
find each of these old treats—and scores of 
others—a little different, a little more ap- 
pealing, for the touch of flavor peaches al- 
ways add. 

Another important fact well worth re- 
membering is the economy DEL MONTE 
Peaches offer—especially when you know 
the way to buy the style of fruit and size of 
can best suited to your needs. 

Det Monte Peach Halves and DEL 
Monte Sliced Peaches, of course, need little 
introduction. Two handy forms—the same 
full-flavored, tree-ripened fruit in either one. 

But are you equally familiar with con- 
tainers—do you realize how many pennies 
you can save by ordering the size of can your 
requirements demand? 

Det Monte Peaches, both Halved and 
Sliced, are packed in four different sizes of 
tins. The No. 2% can holds 30 ounces; No. 2, 
20 ounces; No. 1, 16 ounces; the Buffet can, 
8 ounces. 

All DEL Monte Peach Halves are graded 
for size to fit the container. Large size fruit, 
























For your con'venience, Del 
Monte Peaches are packed 
two ways—Halved and 
Sliced—each style a’vaila- 
ble in four sixes of cans. 





Sliced Peaches andicecream 
—yjust one of many delicious 
desserts made with Del 
Monte Peaches. 


for example, is packed in the large No.2% 
cans; correspondingly smaller fruit in No. 2, 
No. 1 and Buffet cans. The extra large Melba 
Halves and the even larger Banquet Halves 
—selected for use on special occasions—also 
are packed in the No. 2% cans. 

Grading for size, however, has no bearing 
on either quality or flavor. DEL MONTE 
Peaches in the 8-ounce Buffet cans are just 
as tender, just as luscious, as the largest fruit 
in the largest tin. 

And when it comes to using Det MontTE 
Peaches in your menus—we’'ve only hinted 
at their delightful possibilities. In ‘“The DEL 
Monte Peach Book” and ‘‘The DEL MONTE 
Fruit Book”’ are scores of other recipes and 
menu suggestions. These books are free— 
and should be in every kitchen. 

Remember, too, when you order DEL 
MonrTe Peaches, the wide choice DEL 
Monte offers in other canned foods. There 
are vegetables, fruits, salmon and sardines, 
condiments and relishes, dried fruits, raisins, 
prepared foods—in all more than a hundred 
delicious varieties. Why not insist that your 
grocery carry all the DEL Monte Products 
you would like—and so always be sure of 
getting just the quality you want, each time 


you buy? 


New Dessert and Salad Ideas 


The DEL MONTE booklets pictured 
here contain favorite fruit recipes of 
America’s foremost cooking authorities 
—all tested, economical, simple to = 
pare. A t card brings them—free! 
Address Dept. 36-Z, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, Caiifornia. 


The sliced peach cans shown in the reduced photograph above illustrate the four sixes of containers in which both Del 
Monte Peach Halves and Del Monte Sliced Peaches are packed—hnown, in order, as No, 244, No.2, No. 1, and Buffet cans. 
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When youre looking 
for a new icing 


Here is an unusually sancti Mapleine 
icing which combines delightfully with raisin. 
spice and chocolate cakes. 


1}% c. granulated sugar 
M4 top. cream tartar 
¢c. boiling water 

il sugar, cream tartar, and water till it spins a 
thread when dropped from tip of spoon (or 240 
degrees F). Do not stir after mixture starts boiling. 
Pour syrup gradually over stiffly beaten egg whites, 
into wnich a pinch of salt has been added. Add the 

pleine, continue beating till mixture is thick 
enough to spread. 


Alice Bradley's “Mapleine Cookery" 
sent free upon request. 


2 egg whites 
4 tsp. Mapleine 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Winnipeg Dept. 52, 287 Stanley St. 
Toronto Dept. 52, 51 Wellington St., W. 


MAPLEINE 


For syrup...for flavoring 





SEND COUPON 
FOR TRIAL BOX 


Send this coupon with 10 cents for mailing 
costs to Dept. C-1, MENTHOLATUM Co., BrIDGE- 
BpuRG, ONT. You will get a sample of Cough 
Drops and a trial box of Mentholatum, free. 
“Feel it heal.” 


OI EET AL iy a OP | 
Have you ever used Mentholatum? Yes[] No 





Happy is the Bride that the Sun Shines Upon | 


Continued from page 11 


wear. Top coats this season have been sur- 
passingly beautiful with their delightful 
tweed mixtures in soft tans and beiges with 
borders magically arranged in decorative 
effect, or failing borders, attractively pat- 
terned tweeds with flat fur trim that are 
both comfy and flattering in effect. 

The collars of these coats provide a never 
failing note of interest. Their style is legion, 
forming capes, scarfs and ties that are 
arranged in a very becoming frame for the 
face. 

In passing, one must mention suits that are 
tailored and come in tweed and twills. Navy 
blue twill with braid binding is perhaps the 
aristocrat of the season’s offerings. 

Every dress has its jacket this season, be 
it a plain model for street wear or for formal 
dinners and evening functions. Even the 
printed chiffon dance or dinner frock has its 
jacket which transforms it into an afternoon 
costume. 

The trousseau should also contain two or 
three plain little summer frocks, among 
which there will be a tennis model with low 
cut back because of the craze for sun-tan. 


And with these frocks there are pretty little 
contrasting jackets and scarfs. ; 
Even slips and corsets are being cut low in 
the back to accommodate the low cut tennis 
or badminton frock. These slips have the 
fitted shoulder instead of the opera top, and 
the clever little knickers are mounted on a 
fairly deep yoke, then laid in pleats and 
finished above the knee with a band. The 
new pyjamas are in three pieces with wide 
trousers, a smock that tucks under them and 
a smart, straight lined coat with wide sleeves. 
Apropos of lingerie, one’s undies are now 
dainty and feminine with pretty lace trim- 
mings. Gowns have deep lace yokes and 
hems, and if one wishes to be very much in 
the mode, she will have a silk coat to match, 
also lace trimmed and with very wide 
straight sleeves. Embroidered and appli- 
quéd nets and Van Dyke laces are both 
considered smart for lingerie trimmings. 
Knitted suits and separate cardigan 
jackets knitted of light weight wool will be 
excellent for summer wear. 
Badminton stockings like the sketch, come 
in both lisle and light weight wool. 


When You Buy a Chicken 


Continued from page 24 


Live Stock Branch at Ottawa, has consulted 
well qualified chefs as to the best ways of 
preparing special milkfed roasters for the 
oven. The usual method of drawing the 
carcasses is being superseded by splitting 
the carcass from end to end along the back. 
The entrails and internal organs are then 
easily removed. The cavity is then wiped 
out with a moist towel instead of washing 
with water. After the dressing has been put 
in place, the severed edges are brought 
together and stitched up ready for the 
oven. 

During the summer months when the 
young flocks have reached an age that the 
sexes are distinguishable, large numbers of 
the cockerels, particularly of the laying 
breeds, are prepared for market. There is 
no dish more appealing than well prepared 
broiled or fried chicken. Methods of broiling 
and frying are recommended by the Poultry 
Division of the Live Stock Branch. For 
broiling, the bird should be split along the 
back. Singe, wipe, sprinkle with salt, and 
place on a well-greased broiler. Broil 
twenty minutes over a clear fire, watching 
carefully and turning broilers so that all 
parts may be browned. The flesh side needs 
the longer exposure to the fire. The skin side 
cooks quickly and then is liable to burn. 


Remove to a hot platter, spread with soft 
butter and sprinkle with salt. Garnish with 
strips of crisp bacon and parsley. 

A chicken for frying should be drawn, 
cleaned and cut in pieces suitable for serving. 
It is then wiped and sprinkled with salt, and 
dipped in cornmeal or flour, egg slightly 
beaten and diluted with water or olive oil, 
and soft stale bread crumbs. Heat a frying 
pan very hot, put in fat and when it is 
melted, place pieces of chicken in it. Sear 
the chicken on both sides, reduce heat, cover 
the pan and cook chicken until tender and 
well browned (thirty to thirty-five minutes). 
Remove cover to complete the browning. 
Drain on brown paper. Arrange on a serving 
dish, garnish with parsley and serve with 
corn fritters, potato croquettes and white 
sauce. 


(OMPARED with the populations of 
other countries similar to Canada we 
are using a fair quantity of poultry meats. 
With the general adoption of a standardized 
classification of all market poultry, and the 
popularizing of the better ways of their 
preparation for the table there should 
follow, as there has with eggs, a greatly 
increased consumption of poultry meats. 


Double Lives 


Continued from page 7 


“‘You—you wouldn’t like me to do some- 
thing, too?” 

He looked at her suddenly and hard. 
“Birkett?” 

“If not Birkett, something else. It will 
be difficult for a while, and,” she ventured, 
“there isn’t as much to keep me at home as 
there is for some women.” 

He knew what she meant by that, but 
ignored it. 

“As much as there was before, isn’t 
there?” 

She could not answer, because there was 
not. During these weeks of stress the world 
had become bigger for her. In discovering 
this she had discovered herself. Yet—and 
this was a strange thing—all her devotion 
was still for this cranky, unreasonable man 
with the drawn face and wasted limbs. It 
seemed that he did not value it highly, but 
it would never go to anyone else. 

“Were you thinking of a career?’ 

She suppressed a start. ‘‘What made 
you ask that?’ 

“T’ve thought about it a good deal at 
times. You’re too good for Birkett’’—here 
he paused slightly, watching her every 


shade of expression, ‘‘so if it’s that, I won’t 
stand in the way when we’re settled. But 
careers are pretty often at the expense 
of something else.” 

“Jack.” she said with a last effort for 
control, “‘are you trying to hurt me?” 

“Sorry, Helen. Queer sort of day, isn’t 
it? Out of bed, but making a poor start. 
Look here; in spite of what I said just now, 
I don’t want you to feel that you’re being 
wasted. Just wait till I’m really on my 
feet.”’ 

She looked at him wonderingly. ‘I don’t 
understand.” 

“It’s what I meant when I promised not 
to stand in the way. If you see something 
available that you fancy, just go to it.’ 

“Are you in earnest, Jack?” 

“I am—and no doubt should have said 
it before.” 

This was an amazing concession for him, 
but did he really mean it? Mentally she 
put both her husband and herself in the 
scales. How long could things last—like 
this—without a breach it would be hard 
to mend? She might bear it for a month 
more, because she dreamed of an ending 
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A smooth fragrant powder that pro- 
tects the face from blemish and 
adds that extra charming touch 
to the complexion. 


Write for free sample 


Chamberlain's 


FACE POWDER 


CHAMBERLAIN LABORATORIES 
Dovercourt Road, Toronto 


Vacation Expenses 


For Easy Work in Your 
Spare Time 


You can earn money quickly and 
pleasantly, taking subscriptions 
to THE CHATELAINE in 
your spare time. Find out how— 
write now to 
Agency Division 
THE CHATELAINE 
¢/,o MacLean Publishing Company 
Limited 


143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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glimmering of belief now. At any rate, he 
believes in me, and that’s something.” 

Mercy laid aside her knitting. ‘‘Peter, 
how much longer is this going to last? I 
don’t like it.” 

“My dear, I don’t like it particularly 
myself, but what’s a chap to do when he 
gets a special call? They told me about 
that fellow before I went, but I didn’t tell 
you.” 

“Well, you should have. And do you 
actually think you can batter people into 
belief?’’ 

‘Not at all,’’ he said hastily, ‘‘and you’ve 
got the wrong end of it. My argument, and 
I’ve proved it a good many times, is that 
now and then you’ve got to knock some- 
thing out of a fellow to make room for a 
belief. The first process is in a way nega- 
tive—a sort of working up the ground, and 
not the real sowing. And for your comfort, 
as well as mine, I can’t keep it up much 
longer. My left isn’t what it used to be. 
Anything new down our street?” 

‘Mrs. Glaisher came to see me soon after 
you left,”’ she said thoughtfully. 


‘‘Ah!”’ His mouth broadened and the 
blue eyes began to twinkle. ‘“‘Came to 
confess?” 


‘Something like that, but not exactly.” 

‘‘Am I to ask any questions?”’ 

‘‘I—I think not. She knows that you 
know part of it—and now I know all of it— 
and—well.. .” 

“I know that you know, and vice versa, 
but we’re not supposed to exchange in- 
formation, eh?”’ 

“That’s what she asked. Then I sent 
her to Macaulay.” 

“‘Why Macaulay?” 

“Steady, old man!” 

“Sorry. Funny sort of show, isn’t it?” 

“Rather, but I like her awfully. She’s 
all right, Peter.”’ 

“Of course she is; but what beats me is 
why people lock up things within themselves 
instead of coming out with them. "’Twould 
make life a heap simpler.” 

‘“‘What’s he like?” 

“Sort of chap who doesn’t know his own 
luck. I tried to tell him. Made some 
impression, too.” 

“Macaulay says he’s a great deal better.” 

“Good!” 

“Peter, do you understand what his wife 
is aiming at, and why?” 

“‘No, but I’d bank on her, whatever it is. 
Shouldn’t be surprised if she understands 
him better than he does himself.” 

“She does; I’m free to say that.” 

‘Look here,’”’ he said seriously, “‘are we 
supposed to do anything in this matter? 
You’ve got it all, I only partly, and I don’t 
want to make a fool of myself by good 
intentions.” 

She pondered for a moment, while the 
flying needles resumed their task. Presently 
she laughed. 

“It’s a curious affair—quite important, 
yet rather comic. Something like a play. 
You know him, and I know her. She 
comes to me, you go to him. She’s driving 
at something I can’t tell you, but feel it’s 
all right. He’s getting better, which is 
what she’s longing for. He’s angry with her 
because—well—I can’t tell you that, either. 
It isn’t really our affair, but at the same time 
we can help.” 

‘All of which is as clear as mud. DoIdo 
anything, that’s what I want to know?” 

“I think you ought to go and see him.” 

“Now?” 

“If you can; yes.” 

“‘And when I get there?” 

“Buck him up, that’s all. It won’t last 
much longer. Really, Peter, it’s all right. 
We'll often smile at it later on.” 

The Balham Favorite reached for his hat. 

“I'll go, but I’m going to it blind.” 

He went off, much puzzled, but very 
cheerful, and found Glaisher at the desk, 
writing letters. When they shook hands he 
noted that the thin fingers were much 
stronger. 5 

“By George, but you're coming on! 
When did this happen?” re 

“A few days ago. I’m far better now. 

“Mind got to work on body, eh?” 

“It was something like that, thanks to 


” 


you. 


“Thanks rather to your own common | 


sense. Been out yet?’ 
“Two or three times, just for a turn.”’ 
“And how’s your wife?” 
“Very well and busy.” 


There was a little pause here. Trench 


wanted Glaisher to make the next move, | 
but it was long in coming, and he waited, 


aware of something new in the lean face, an 


expression rather grim and determined. | 
There was more force, but, oddly, the | 
gathered force of a man who expects to be | 


tested. 
voice was harder. 
said the parson to himself. 
looked up. 

“Could you take a few hours off some day 
soon?”’ he said, twirling his pen. 

“T could, if it would help anyone.” 

“It would help me.” 

“The hours are yours, my friend. What’s 
up now?” 

“‘May I speak quite confidentially?” 

The Balham Favorite suppressed a grin. 
“You may.” 


Then Glaisher 


“Then I want you to go to the city to see 


my old firm. I’ve been corresponding with 
them, and there’s every chance that I’ll get 
my old job back. New money has been put 
in and they’re expanding a bit.”’ 

“Capital! Of course I’ll go. 
confidential?” 

“Well,” said Glaisher, picking his words 
with care, ‘‘you’ll remember what we 
touched on when you came to see me first.” 

“Humiliation?” 

“Yes, the down-and-out feeling, the de- 
pendence. Now that’s nearly over. I want 
to clinch this thing as soon as possible, and 
to do it I’ve got to see my principals. I 
can’t trust myself alone in the city yet. So 
there you are.”’ 

“Right!” said Trench promptly. “I’m 
on.” 

“There’s one point more 
Glaisher’s voice creaked a little, “‘I don’t 
want my wife to know anything about it. 
Surprise, you know. Have a cigarette?’’ 

“Ah, thanks.” The fighting parson 
emitted a smoke screen behind which he 
smothered a traitorous grin. What idiots 
some men were, and this one planning a 
scheme hardly worthy of aschoolboy! Then 
he noted that Glaisher’s expression was 
distinctly furtive, and this gave him a swift 
sense of discomfort. Was the man going to 
desert his wife? 

“Your affair, of course,’’ he said evenly, 
‘“‘and I’m quite at your service. But might 
one suggest something?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You've got a fine bit of news, so why not 
spring it atonce? It would cheer any wife.” 

Glaisher made a gesture. “I don’t see 
my way to that till it’s all settled, then I’ll 
tell her. I might slip up.” 

It struck Trench with considerable force 
that something else was at work here widely 
different from the concealment of good news. 
Glaisher looked too secretive. There was no 
happiness, no air of release about the man, 
nothing of what one would expect to see 
after months of battle with a now conquered 
disease. Curious, he thought, and un- 
natural. It brought a vague sense of im- 
pending tragedy. But, he decided, the 
wisest and safest thing was to acquire all 
the personal knowledge he could. 

“Well,” he said, screening a growing 
reluctance, ‘‘you’ve got my promise, so have 
it your own way. When do you want to 
go?”’ 

‘‘Would the day after tomorrow suit, in 
the afternoon?”’ 

“Yes, if I can get back here not later than 
five.” 

“It’s very good of you, sir; I know how 
busy you are.”’ 

‘Matter of fact, I am busy, but it’s all in 
the day’s work.” He broke off, pushed his 
hands deep in his pockets, and gave the 
little grimace he always gave before coming 
out with something that might be found 
unpalatable. 

“Mr. Glaisher, you talked freely enough 
the first time we met. Is there nothing else 
you care to say now?” 

Glaisher made a gesture. 
soon, and just as freely.” 


” 


“T’ll talk again 


But why so | 


His jaw projected a little and his | 
More fight in him now, | 





here | 
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were different, so we couldn’t really share 
anything. The result was that I did hardly 
any of the things that women of my age 
usually do. So, now I’m just beginning. 
Do you see why I’m enjoying today so 
much?” 

He nodded. There was an appealing 
sincerity about this; also a sort of youth- 
ful confidence in the world at large that 
was quite parallel with his own point of 
view. And the world lay before her. 

“So now I’m having a new start, and 
beginning by making new friends,’’ she 
added cheerfully. 

He wondered if he came in there, and 
asked her. 

“Of course you do; but the first was 
Miss Glaisher—the first woman I met in 
London. That was queer, wasn’t it? And 
some day I’ll solve the mystery.” 

“‘What mystery?” 

“Hers. There is one, I’m sure of it. You 
never say anything about her, and she 
never speaks of herself. And she fascinates 
me. So there you are.” 

She said this very readily, very easily, 
but it was really the outcome of a great 
deal of thought. Having seen the two to- 
gether very frequently during the past few 
weeks, she had come to the conclusion 
that whatever might exist between them 
it showed no indication of early change. 
Also, if there was anything more than an 
unusually close friendship, it was all on 
the side of Mark. 

That for one thing. In addition, she her- 
self was growing particularly fond of him. 
Knowing enough of men, she did not pro- 
pose to throw herself at his head. Poor 
tactics, these, in any event. But she wanted 
very much to discover what lay behind the 
present situation. 

“She’s a very attractive person,” ad- 
mitted Mark warily. 

“Much more than that.”” Clara wondered 
whether she was talking about a rival, but 
went valiantly on. ‘‘And I think she’s in 
love.” 

“Eh!” blurted Mark. 

“I really do.”’ 

“‘What a wild idea!” 

“You can’t really think so.”’ 

“I’d like to know why you think so.”’ 

‘“‘Well,”’ said Clara with dainty delibera- 
tion, “that’s rather hard to explain to a 
man. But she seems to me to be working 


| for something other than herself.”’ 


“‘She’s.very ambitious,’’ put in Mark. 

“I can see that as well as anyone, but 
there’s a man in the background, too. It’s 
hardly possible that there isn’t, if you think 
of her.” 

Mark’s expression became a trifle grim. 

“Had you known her long before you 
went into business together?’ 

“Three or four years.” 

Clara reflected a moment, and saw that 
her only safety lay in ignoring the possibility 
that he was in love with Helen. She must 
avoid any apparent admission of that sort. 

“Had you seen much of her during that 
time?” 

Mark shook his head. A good deal to his 
own surprise, he found that he did not 
resent this catechism. This puzzled him. 
Why didn’t he? Then he saw that it might 
actually help him... Any kind of light on the 
present state of affairs would be welcome. 

“Do you mind my talking like this? I’m 
so interested—honestly. She’s something 
new to me, and different, and often she 
looks as though life were hurting her.” 

“Hurting her!’’ he said sharply. - 

She thrilled a little at his change of tone. 

“Yes, her expression in repose. She’s 
proud—and handsome—and a natural aris- 
tocrat, anyone can see that, but there’s 
something about her eyes and lips that’s 
very eloquent. I believe she’s in love with 
some fool of a man who doesn’t love her. 
Can you think of such a fool?” 

Clara’s eyes were very gentle and earnest 
as she spoke of her conviction that Helen 
was in love with someone. Then, with a 
sudden change of mood: “It would take a 
poor kind of man to hurt a girl like that.” 

Mark nodded unconsciously. Having 
asked for light, it seemed that he was getting 
it. Were they both hurting Helen—he and 
her husband? Or was it just himself? He 


could not understand how Clara had arrived | 
at this, but knew enough of women not to | 
question their intuitive powers. 

“You think she’s not really happy?’ he | 
ventured. 

“I think this, that she’s too well-balanced 
to set her heart on anything that’s not 
reasonable, and she has set it on something 
and doesn’t see it coming her way. She's 
too plucky to give up, and too proud to 
complain. I may be all wrong, but. . | 

Mark, trailing his hand in the gurgling | 
Thames, had a flicker of intuition himself. | 
Now that he stood at one side to get a better | 
view it was understandable that Helen was | 
not happy—and on his account. He had 
no idea how matters were between her and 
her husband, but could not picture Glaisher | 
as being unkind or ungrateful. That left it | 
up to himself. 

“It’s queer,” went on Clara, as though 
addressing a swan that preened its glossy 
breast in midstream, ‘‘how some people pop | 
up and demand recognition. They don’t do 
or say anything, but are just themselves, 
which is quite enough. It’s that way with 
Miss Glaisher. She expresses herself to one 
by just being alive. She has all the youth- 
fulness of an unmarried girl, yet something 
about her suggests the wife. I never saw 
anything quite like it before.”’ 

“You haven’t missed much,” said Mark, 
“but what are we going to do about it?” 

She laughed. ‘‘All I can do is to give her 
as good a time as she’ll allow me to. But 
you—well—I don’t know. You don’t look 
like a man who'd leave anything undone.” 

This was all she said, and presently they 
drifted to other topics, while the sun swam 
lower and the river reaches flamed under its 
dwindling glory. It was harder to talk 
now, though they felt that in the last hour 
they had come to know each other much 
better. Nor did they want to talk much, 
so occupied was each with secret thought. 
Mark, facing the truth as he had not faced 
it before, was asking himself why he con- 
tinued to hurt Helen by demanding the 
impossible. Impossible! Was he admitting 
that? And how had Clara Pritchard brought 
him to this point? 

Clara, watching him with the eye of a 
woman who is prepared to give much, felt 
that somewhere and somehow she had 
reached the truth. If one had told her that 
in championing Helen she had done more 
for herself in the mind of Mark than was 
possible to be done otherwise, she would 
have been astonished. Actually she had 
been thinking but little of herself. 

“T hate to go, but shouldn’t we be getting 
back?”’ she asked after a long silence. 

He started a little, agreed hastily, and 
sent the punt upstream with a force that 
spread a quick arrow-headed ripple from the 
flat bow. Clara noted his balance, the 
powerful action of his pole and the lunge 
forward at every muscular stroke. 

“It’s all rather wonderful, my first day on 
the river.”’ 

“Then we must have another; the season | 
won’t last much longer.” 

pe... love it. Have I talked your head 
off?” ; 

“‘No,” he said with a smile that was half- 
serious, “but you’ve put something into it 
to think about.” 

And Clara was far too wise to ask what 
he meant by that. 





ETER TRENCH, back from the Mid- 

lands to his workaday study, picked up a 
much prized pipe, lit it, and turned to his 
wife, who sat knitting nearby. He had a 
slight discoloration on one cheek, and his 
left ear carried a patch of plaster. 

‘*Well, how’s the battle in Balham?” 

“Everything quite all right, and attend- | 
ance much as usual.” 

“And Deptford?” 

“Going strong. 
what’s his name?”’ 

“Crasher Jones.” 

“Yes, he’s awfully good.”’ 

“If he’s as good outside the ropes as in, | 
I’m content. I met his double up north— | 
the prize local agnostic,” Trench smiled a | 
little and touched his cheek gingerly. “It 
was a pretty tight thing, but he has a | 





| 
It’s that new man— | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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how ridiculously simple to disguise the fact 
that there was a husband in Balham! 

No wonder she had deserted Birkett 
without leaving an address. And that six 
pounds a week—might it not be a good deal 
more than six? The spirit of the man 
seemed to quiver at this. He could not 
follow his own thoughts very clearly now, 
but underlying them all was a sort of 
savage self-condemnation for having been 
such a simple fool i 

But even in this desperate gulf he shrank 
from the one worst conclusion. In spite of 
all the camouflage, all the deception, all the 
trickery, there stood out shining clear the 
only conception that his innermost soul 
could form of his wife. Common sense, 
ordinary knowledge of the world and men 
of the world, both pointed to one thing. 
Yet John Glaisher, even in this extreme, 
would not believe it. 

She might be, and no doubt was, prepar- 
ing to leave him. He could in a way under- 
stand that, because there was so little to 
hold her. She might be, and no doubt was, 
establishing her own independence as a 
preliminary. He could understand that, 
too. She might be, and most likely was, in 
love with Mark Upton. He grasped the 
reasonableness of that also. But that she 
had already crossed the Rubicon with Mark 
he did not and would not admit. Behind 
all this obscurity still persisted something of 
the same Helen he had loved and won. 
And to what hideous weakness of his own 
was it due that his twisted sense of pride, 
prevented him from speaking out to her 
now—tonight? 

In all this unprofitable medley there ap- 
peared but one thing to be done. He would 
go to Gomsport himself. Why he felt like 
this he could not explain any more than he 
could a multitude of other contradictions in 
this affair. Who was Lady Fort? What 
were Mark and Helen doing there? 

This decision reached, it seemed to fit in 
with his personal project. It had been sug- 
gested that he go to the country for a 
fortnight, and Gomsport would do as well as 
anywhere else. How he proposed to occupy 
himself there did not march very well with 
the usual doings of a convalescent, but he 
felt that he could not afford to overlook 
anything that might help his own case. 
If Mark and Helen were in the habit of 
making country excursions, he wanted to 
know why and whither. With this he tried 
to stop thinking and contriving for the 
future, and turned his weary brain to deal 
with the immediate present. The break, he 
reckoned, must come soon, within the next 
few weeks, and it would be well to have his 
work to absorb him when it did come. But 
as to what he should do after the break, or 
where he should live, or how, he had not the 
faintest idea. 

Now he felt stiff and tired. Having been 
lost to time, he looked at his watch, and 
was amazed to find it after five. Then, 
realizing that he should reach Ormiston 
Terrace first, he hurried to Victoria. He 
was being carried along by the crowd at 
the entrance when, ten feet in front, he saw 
Helen! 

This made him feel weak and in fear of 
recognition, until, reaching the iron barrier, 
she darted ahead and vanished into a 
carriage in the middle of the train. De- 
liberately, slowly, he took the second one 
behind her, and sat planning his escape at 
Balham. Here they were, a few feet apart 
in London for the first time in months. 
Again he felt like a sneak thief. 

It was an extraordinary sensation to be 
so near her in this mob, yet so secure. And 
how indifferent was the mob! Were there 
other men here living the same sort of dis- 
jointed life as himself, or other Helens? 
Were there other women, wives in Balham 
but single elsewhere? How many married 
women did not use wedding-rings, and vice 
versa? What a tangled, joyless, over- 
strained mess life had become, and how sick 
he was of it! 

At Balham, Helen had to pass his carriage 
to reach the exit, so he waited until the last 
moment, not leaving the train until it was 
again in motion. Another narrow escape! 
Outside the exit he saw her run for the 
nearest tram, and himself took the following 


one. At Ormiston Terrace he saw het 
good way ahead, hurrying on. 
Like 2 woman who really wanted to 


said to himself cynically. 
er while she went in. 
bed the stairs, a 


reach home, he 
He hung about the co 


Five minutes later he 






private detective who revolted at his own 
success. 

She came quickly into the hall to meet 
him. 

“Jack, I was so frightened not to find you 
here. How long have you been out?” 


“Not very long, but I had a goodish walk 
for me.”’ 

““You look awfully tired and done,” she 
said anxiously. ‘‘Do sit down.”’ 

He dropped into a chair, while something 
inside him began to shout: “Tell her, tell 
her, you fool! Tell her now!’ 

He could not. His new feeling of in- 


dependence again got the better of instinct. | 
He was blind to the fact that there are} 


moments when instinct, that subtle, inward 
monitor of humanity, is a better guide than 
all the experience in the world. 

“*Are you quite all right, Jack?” 

“Quite. It was queer to be able to get 
about again. Anything new with you?” 

““No,”” she said smoothly. 
made any plans?” 

“I’m considering them now.’ 

“‘What are you going to do, later on?” 

“The best thing to start with is to get in 
touch with Sanderson’s.”” Sanderson’s was 
the firm he had seen that afternoon. 

“Do you think there’s something there?” 

“No reason why there shouldn’t be. 
What about yourself. 
Birkett?” 

“Would you want me to?” she said in an 
odd tone. 

It was all very strained, this misleading 


exchange, with both trying to find justifica- | 
Helen | 
wanted was another fortnight before she | 
All Glaisher | 
wanted was the same period before he came | 
Each of them was ma-| 


tion for their own attitude. All 


came out with the truth. 


into the open. 
noeuvring for the same respite. 

“Would you want me to leave Birkett?” 
she repeated. 

“I’m not sure that I care to say.” 

“Some weeks ago you expected me to, as 
soon as you were at business again.” 

“I did, but I’ve been thinking things over, 
and I don’t believe I should express any 
opinion. It’s fairer to you. You've evi- 
dently found yourself, got ability and 
earning power, and probably you’d be very 
successful in time. So I don’t want to 
stand in the way of your expressing your- 
self.” 

“That’s 


rather complimentary, Jack. 


And you don’t still feel that it would be at | 


the expense of something else?” 

“I can’t see that it would affect anything 
2lse—now.”’ 

Helen, understanding exactly what he 
meant, felt horribly hurt. In a subjective 
way she was not sorry at being hurt, because 
it stiffened her determination and made it 
easier to carry on. 


she thought more quickly and had more 
courage. And, for some reason, what he 


had just said made her more reconciled to | 


the immediate present. 
She was just back 
There she had left Mark with Sir Michael 


while she and Lady Fort went over the} 


cottage. Lady Fort, in whom romance was 
by no means dead, had come to a very 
natural conclusion. Upton was to be the 
happy man, and the secret of the cottage 
must not be given away yet. 

The two had not seemed over devoted, 
but that meant little in modern engage- 
ments, and Helen had said nothing about 
the matter whatever. She was very busi- 
nesslike and impersonal, and would have 
been amazed to know what was going on in 
Lady Fort’s mind. And the fact that Mark 
was not invited to see the cottage went a 
long way to confirm a very mistaken 
impression. 

And here, wearing a manner of complete 


indifference, was the man who was to share | 


that cottage, telling her in so many words 
that it did not really matter what she did 
after he got to business again. In this 


“Have you! 


Would you give up | 


She knew in her soul | 
that she was the stronger of the two, that | 


from Gomsport. | 
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ORMALLY, when a man emerges from 

a sick-room after months of confine- 
ment there is something cheery about the 
event. That was what Trench reflected on 
the way to the city, listening to the clicking 
rails and watching his companion’s changing 
expression. 

But there was nothing cheery in this case. 
Glaisher sat, obviously deep in a multitude 
of thoughts, staring out of the window, a 
faint fleck of color in his hollow cheeks. 
He not only looked frail, but also like a man 
who, recovering from one illness, nervously 
weighs the possibility of another. 

It was, in fact, a sort of malady he now 
contemplated, being a resolute divergence 
of the brain from a sane, sensible course. 
What he should do, and he knew it, was 
empty his mind and heart to his wife before 
this bitter affair carried them farther apart. 
But she had not emptied hers, and that held 
him proudly silent. 

He admitted that she was the sort that 
would understand a husband’s speech, how- 
ever it might wound her, if it were only 
frank. He admitted that there might be 
some explanation that would throw a 
different light on the whole matter. He ad- 
mitted that he loved her, and [that when 
they were together her attitude to him had 
been entirely devoted. But in spite of all 
this, some restless, resentful part of him 
had the upper hand. 

Perhaps it was his sense of dependence, 
or a sense of injury because his own efforts 
had not proved nearly as essential as he 
used to think they were, or—and this was 
nearly the same thing—jealousy of the 
earning power of his own wife. He did not 
analyze himself thus, nor would he have 
been any wiser if he had, but the fact re- 
mained that he was going to London in 
search of evidence which, if found, would 
make him the unhappiest man in the world. 

This was why the fighting parson, glancing 
over the top of his paper at the changing 
expression of his companion, felt that here 
was a soul in trouble, and one that he could 
not yet reach. 

Then came Victoria, and a bus to the 
city. At this point Trench managed to 
forget about ‘Glaisher for a little while, 
being vastly interested in the crowds around 
him, and sat without speaking, his bright 
eyes very busy.  Hé had seldom been in the 
city before, as the financial centre was not 
his hunting ground, and now it gave him an 
odd feeling of isolation. Out of all these 
millions, he knew not one single face. 

They got down at Queen Victoria Street, 
where Glaisher went into an office building, 
while Trench strolled on. He had a long 
look at the Royal Exchange pictures, en- 
joying them very much because he loved 
history. He took a peep at the uniformed 
attendants of the bank; saw the Lord Mayor 
come out of the Mansion House and be 
driven away by a rotund coachman behind 
equally rotund horses, then got back to 
Queén Victoria Street, reaching it just as 
Glaisher reappeared. 

“Well, what luck?” 

“It’s all right, and we’ve had a long talk. 
I’ve got the job back, and probably a better 
one.” His voice was triumphant. 

“Splendid! When do you begin?” 

“As soon as I’m ready for it. They were 
awfully decent. There’s the chance of a 
junior partnership in a year or so. It’s a 
bigger show than it was, and they want me 
because I specialized in one department that 
they find a little weak without me. They 
suggest that I take a fortnight in the country 
at their expense before I start work.” 

He spoke quickly, his tone high-pitched, 
his color brighter, and for a moment was 
perfectly normal. Ten thousand men would 
have acted exactly like this. Then, of a 
sudden, his manner changed. He became 
unnaturally casual. Too casual by far, 
thought Trench. 

‘‘Now look here,”’ he went on, “‘I feel ever 
so much stronger, and there’s one more 
place I’ve got to go, but I needn’t keep you.”’ 

“That’s all right. I’ve an hour and a 
half yet. I wouldn’t take any chances, and 
don’t forget it’s your first day out.” 

At this Glaisher began to assure him that 
no chance was involved. So marked was 
his desire to be left alone that Trench had 
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no alternative. It was a bit rude, and very 
obvious. Trench did not mind being used 
up to a point, but this. . .!. “Shall I wait 
at Victoria?” he asked with a straight look. 

Glaisher would have none of that, and 
became a little excited. ‘“‘You’ll know all 
about it soon; it’s part of the surprise, so 
please leave it tome. Awfully kind of you 
to come up, and I’m quite all right now.” 

Trench nodded a shade curtly, and went 
off. The other man watched him till he 
had turned a corner, then gave a sigh of 
relief. Now he was free to trail his wife. 

He took a bus to Piccadilly. Halfway 
along the Strand he felt weak, and got a hot 
drink. Another bus brought him to the 
Circus. Here he descended and walked 
slowly westward, his mind in a whirl. He 
wanted to see without being seen. Well, 
there were enough people about to make 
this feasible, provided he did not meet 
Helen face to face. That was the thing to 
avoid. He might also meet Upton, but he 
was so changed by illness that Upton would 
be unlikely to recognize him. Pulling his 
hat down over his eyes, he went on, wonder- 
ing what was driving him. 

At the corner of Dover Street he hesitated, 
looked at the numbers, took the opposite 
side and walked slowly north. He had 
never been in Dover Street before. What 
small shops they were! Presently he came 
abreast of 30A. 

“‘Franchette, Decorator and Designer.” 
He blinked at this, assuming there must be 
some mistake, and consulted his notebook. 
Right! In the window was an oak chest, a 
spinning wheel and other antiques, the sort 
of thing that would have interested Helen. 
Was she employed by Franchette? And, if 
so, what had that to do with Mark Upton? 

He crossed the street, lounged past the 
window, saw that there was but one person 
—not Helen—inside, and entered. 

A girl came forward. 

“I was looking for Mr. Mark Upton,” he 
said carelessly. 

“I’m sorry, but he’s in the country this 
afternoon.”’ 

Glaisher, very loth to arouse suspicion, 
hesitated a fraction. 

“Is there anyone here named Glaisher?”’ 

*“‘Miss Glaisher—oh, yes! That’s Madame 
Franchette, you know.” 

He nodded, as though he had always 
known it. 

“Quite. She’s not in, either?” 

“No, she’s in the country with Mr. 
Upton.” 

He heard this without the flicker of an 
ae It might have been said to someone 
else. 

“Is it far from town?”’ he hazarded. 

“No, not far, only Surrey. If it’s at all 
important I might get her for you on the 
telephone.”’ 

Glaisher, speaking in a voice that he 
hardly recognized, so cool it was, told her 
that this was not necessary; and elicited the 
information that the two were at Purdon 
Fleet, Lady Fort’s house near Gomsport. 

“Thanks very much, but it really doesn’t 
matter. I’ll come in some other day. 
Good afternoon.” 

He took an unseeing glance about the 
place, and found himself back in Dover 
Street. Then, like a man in a dream, he 
reached Piccadilly, and along until he came 
to Devonshire House. Here, indifferent to 
the speeding traffic, he struck across, eyes 
wide, staring and almost sightless. 

He heard a shout, the shriek of brakes, and 
a policeman dragged him forward in the 
nick of time. 

“Here, sir, what’s the matter with you? 
Want to kill yourself?” 

Glaisher blinked at him, mumbled a word 
of thanks, and moved on into St. James’s 
Park. Hesaton the bench, hearing nothing 
of the roar and hum of London, only some- 
thing that began to tick inside his own 
head. Perhaps he did want to kill himself— 
and make room for Mark. It was Mark’s 
turn to have a chance now. 

Miss Glaisher! Madame Franchette! 
Did anyone but Mark know that she was 
not Miss Glaisher—did anyone in all these 
millions know it? Naturally Miss Glaisher 
did not wear a wedding ring. How easy, 
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Gillam’s was going to be diverted by any 
such undertaking as you have in Dover 
Street?” 

“I—I thought that perhaps you mightn’t 
be.’’ The voice was very innocent. 

“In other words, you propose that we 
buy out Mr. Upton, don’t you?” 

“Do I, Mr. Powers?” 

““You do, and you know it, and so do I. 
Come, come, you needn’t bluff any longer.” 

“IT wouldn’t dream of such a thing,’”’ she 
parried, smiling; ‘“‘but you do understand 
how I feel about leaving Mr. Upton, don’t 
you?” 

He did, and he didn’t. That was the odd 
part of all this. He would have liked to 
understand, fully, and again assured himself 
that this was not the kind of girl to seem 
one thing and be another. Also there was 
an extraordinary natural simplicity about 
that last remark of hers. There was no 
bluff there. And as to Upton, he did not 


matter. 

“IT assume that he would consider an 
offer?”’ 

“He will, if I want him to,”’ she said 
serenely. 


This baffled Powers more than ever, but 
he could not wait to work it out now. 
Gillam’s was overloaded with business as 
never before. 

“Then do you want him to? 
straight enough.” 

“It rather depends on what you have for 
me here, doesn’t it?”’ 

“You're right. I thought of seven 
hundred for the first year—your own office 
and all that—and an annual increase de- 
pendent on results. You would be deciding 
your own salary, practically, and the more 
you earn the better we'd like it.”’ 

Helen had a struggle to sit still. Seven 
hundred a year was all her husband had 
earned after years in business. How would 
he take that? Then, swiftly, she realized 
that it was unimportant how he took it, 
compared to the fact that the future was 


made. 
“I think that’s more than fair, Mr. 


Powers.” 

‘“‘Well,” he said cheerfully, ‘‘we’re not in 
the habit of offering more or less than we 
think a person is worth.” 

It was his way of putting a graceful thing, 
and she made a little bow. 

“Then it al) turns on Mr. Upton?” 

Powers grinned at her. “State it that 
way if you like. When may I expect your 
answer?” 

“Within a fortnight, would that do? 
You would take over the lease, and the stock 
on valuation?” 

“That’s it, and the quicker the better. 
I’ve a heap of work on hand,” he indicated a 
pile of papers at his elbow, “‘and you could 
assume some of it at once.” 

Helen got up, and sent him a brilliant 
smile. 

“Mr. Powers, you've been perfectly 
charming; now please tell me something. 
I’ve heard people say that it’s easier for a 
single woman than a married one to get on 
in business. What do you think?” 

“Were you thinking of the married con- 
dition, and getting anxious?” he laughed. 

She choked a little at that. “I’m not 
looking for a husband, but supposing I 
were, and got one, would it be any detri- 
ment in 2 business way?” 

“Depends on the husband, doesn’t it?” 
he said, greatly amused. “It would be a 
detriment if he cramped your style. If a 
woman looks harassed or worried, it does 
make a difference. I wouldn’t lose any 
sleep over it if I were you. You’re going to 
be too rushed to have time to get married.” 

Helen nodded. ‘You're perfectly right. 
I believe I am.” 


That’s 


ELEN went back to Dover Street, her 

head so far in the clouds that it was 
difficult to think consecutively. She felt 
amused, encouraged and justified al] at 
once. And this was the result of a double 
life! Looking over the last few months, 
she marvelled that she could have got thus 
far without a crash. Obviously had John 
Glaisher not been a prisoner in Balham the 
thing would have been impossible, and now 
that he was no longer prisoner, it behooved 


her to step very warily. The matter had 
resolved itself into a square, with two im- 
portant angles yet to be considered—herself | 
and Mark—Mark and Clara Pritchard. 
It was her habit to act promptly, so, 
finding that Mark had dropped in an hour 
ago and left no message, she telephoned to 
Clara and asked her to lunch. But Mrs. 
Pritchard would have none of that, so at 
noon Helen went to Lowndes Square. 
Once in the dining room, she glanced round | 
about and felt rather pleased with herself. 

“Sure you like it, now it’s too late to 
change?”’ she asked. 

“Like it! My dear, it’s a dream, every- 
one says so, and thanks to you. I shudder 
to think of what might have happened 
without you.” 

“TI am not the only pebble on the beach.” 

“You are—on mine. How’s the Lady 
Fort job getting on?” 

“Rather well, and she seems pleased. 
Sir Michael is a dear.”’ 

“I suppose they’ve also fallen for you?” 

Helen laughed. ‘I’m going there for a 
week-end, if that’s what you mean. I say, 
now that all our business is over, will you 
do something for me?”’ 

““Yes,”’ said the other woman impulsively. 
“What is it?” 





“Then call me Helen.”’ 

“My dear, I’ve been wanting to for weeks. 
Of course, you'll do the same thing.”’ 

Yee; Clara’ 

They smiled at each other, and Mrs. 
Pritchard, greatly pleased, raised her glass. 

‘*To our still better acquaintance. Now, 
what next?” 

Helen paused for a moment, thinking 
very hard. 

“It’s a little difficult,’’ she began slowly. 
“TI mean, what I want to say. The real 
explanation won’t come out till afterwards. 
But there is one, and perfectly good.”’ 

‘*You sound frightfully mysterious.” 

“T know. Can you keep a secret?”’ 

“T’ll try; but I don’t know how long I’m 
good for.”’ 

“A fortnight?” 

*““Gracious—yes!”’ 

“Then I’m going to leave the Dover 
Street business.”’ 

Clara was astonished, because this threw a 
very important matter into a very promi- 
nent light. But perhaps it was only the 
business she intended to leave. 

“And Mr. Upton, too?”’ she asked evenly. 

Helen nodded. Why had she put it that 
way? She noted Clara’s eyes, and per- 
ceived something moving behind their en- 
forced calm. This was helpful—and illu- 
minating. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘and part of the secret 
is that he doesn’t know it himself yet.”’ 

It was on the tip of Clara’s tongue to ask 
the obvious question, but discretion warned 
her again. 

“It’s rather mysterious,’’ she hezarded. 
‘‘What will he do—carry on?” 

“I don’t expect so. He’ll get an offer for 
the business, and I think he’ll accept. 
Dover Street doesn’t really mean anything 
to him.” 

Clara thought this exceedingly frank, as 
it could only mear one thing else. But she 
could not yet be sure that any personal 
separation was contemplated. As though 
to clear up this point, Helen went on, 
smiling a little, and apparently content 
with the outlook: 

‘“‘He’s not much interested in that affair. 
It was started to help me out, and now I’ve 
got the offer of something much bigger. I 
can’t take it unless the other people buy out 
Mark. They’re ready to do that—so there 
you are!” 

Clara drew a long breath of relief. This 
did look like separation. But why? It 
struck her also that the move wes rather 
greceless and ungratefu!, and she began to 
feel defensive for the man who was left. 

‘“‘He—he won’t like that very much, will 
he?” 

“I’m afraid not—at first. 

“Yes, my dear!”’ 

“*He is going to be hurt.” 

“Do you expect me to be surprised?”’ 

‘‘No—but—but there’s a reason.”’ 

Clara leaned forward a little. 
sounds like the real one.”” 


Clara!” 


“This 
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moment she felt perilously drawn to Mark 
Upton. 

“Well,” she said with an effort. “if you’re 
sure you don’t mind, I don’t think I'll stay 
with Birkett. There are better things 
going.” 

“‘“Glad to hear it. What kind of things?” 

“I believe I could get something in the 
house decorating line.”’ 

It was a bold turn, and she had made it to 


| try to discover whether, possibly, he had 
|some inkling of what was going on. She 
'could not imagine that he had, but his 


expression, abnormally composed consider- 
ing the nature of this exchange, puzzled her. 
It was difficult to believe that sheer cranki- 
ness had made him what he was now. 

But Glaisher, schooling himself with 
entire success, found a sort of horrid satis- 
faction in being thus able to mask his mind 











before the woman he still loved. Also he 
could not but yield to a certain admiratic n 
of her composure, though he felt that he 
saw through it. Why should a man con- 
tinue fo want a woman who treated him 
thus? 

“I always thought you could do that,”’ he 
said quietly. ‘‘And, so far as I’m con- 
cerned, there’s no reason why you shouldn’t.”’ 

There was little more talk that evening, 
and when night came to Ormiston Terrace 
the gulf between them had widened per- 
ceptibly. 


ELEN went to Powers next day. He 
had been wanting to talk business, and 
gave her a more than cordial welcome. 

“Well, what’s the state of affairs at 
Purdon Fleet?” 

“All right, I think. We'll do it for a 
trifle over the fifteen hundred. I hope 
you’ll be satisfied when you see it.”” 

“I’m sure I shall. Lady Fort quite 
happy?” 

“She seems so. They’ve both been aw- 
fully nice, and she’s asked me for next week- 
end but one. They want me to meet some 
friends who have a house to be done over.” 

“I’m not surprised,” said Powers, who 
was greatly pleased. “But that wouldn’t 
have happened if it had been me.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” 

“Young woman, are you aware that this 
move means a very great deal?”’ 

“It might mean another job. I hope it 
does.” 

‘Look here,”’ he said, a shade impatiently, 
“‘you know perfectly well that it stands for a 
great deal more. The Forts have accepted 
you as one of themselves.”’ 

“But, Mr. Powers, why shouldn’t they?” 

He laughed, nodded several times, and 
regarded her with satisfaction. ‘‘Miss 
Glaisher, don’t bluff any more. Have you 
observed that there are an increasing 
number of gentlepeople in trade nowadays? 
Not so many years ago they sniffed at 
trade. Now they’re only too glad of an 
opening.” 

“T am awfully glad of a chance myself.” 

“Perhaps; but the point is this: they 
expect all of them, to get business through 
their friends, while you make friends 
through your business. See the difference?”’ 

“I’m glad you think it’s so important.” 
she said demurely. 

“Of course it is, and in your case I’m 
going to put my cards on the table. Do 
you care to tell me how much capital there 
is in the Dover Street undertaking?”’ 

‘‘About three thousand pounds, including 
the lease and things in the shop.”’ 

‘‘What would you do if a job came along— 
one you’d hate to refuse—that needed five 
thousand more money to handle it?’’ 

“I’d bring it to you,”’ she said promptly. 

“Of course you would—and quite right. 
But supposing I said that we didn’t want it 
except as our own job?” 

“Is there any chance of that?’’ Helen 
felt a little startled. 

“There’s a chance of anything—in busi- 


ness. 
“Then I’d take it to Buggage’s.”’ 
“H’m.” He smiled a little. ‘“‘Miss 
Glaisher, of course you see what I’m driving 
at?” 


She did see, had seen from the start, but 
nothing would have induced her to let him 
know it. Now she knew that Powers was 
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ready to come into the open. Queer that a 
man should have been so impressed by that 
week-end invitation. But he was, even 
more than she suspected. 

“Have you any contract with Mr. 
Upton?” he asked abruptly. 

Contract! So it had come to that. No, 
there was no contract, but an obligation 
more binding than any written agreement. 
She pictured herself deserting Dover Street, 
and revolted at the thought of it. Then, as 
so often happened, something flickered into 
her brain. 

“No, there was never anything of that 
sort. Just an understanding.”’ 

Her expression had changed ever so 
slightly, but enough to make Powers step 
very delicately. His experience of the 
world of London told him that when a 
young man and woman, unmarried and un- 
related, embarked in the intimate kind of 
business such as engaged thes« two, one was 
reasonably entitled to assume that more 
was involved than merely business. That 
was the general conclusion, and generally 
right. Also he knew that in the ultra- 
modern life young people were prone to 
solve their sentimental problems in their 
own very independent fashion. Powers was 
not a moralist, being far too practical for 
that, yet somehow he could not quite 
understand this girl with the clear, candid 
eyes lending herself to any situation that 
would not stand fair criticism. This, on 
the other hand, had nothing to do with 
business, except in so far as it might affect 
Helen’s desire for independence. Perhaps 
she did not want it. 

“Would you consider an excellent position 
with Gillam’s?” he said without furthe: 
preamble. 

Her heart gave a great leap. She had 
hoped for this, longed for it, dreamed of ti 
but could hardly imagine its coming true 
But here was Powers at his piled-up desk 
burdened with work, looking very much in 
earnest, and asking in the most interested 
way possible if she would consider it. 

Then reason got to work, the kind that 
enables one to meet the sudden moment. 
see it clearly, weigh it in proportion to other 
things and fit it neatly and wisely into the 
larger scheme of affairs. She had this gift. 
and now, though her pulse was bounding, 
never had she felt more completely mistress 
of herself. 

“It’s most awfully kind of you, Mr. 
Powers.”’ 

“It’s nothing of the sort. I’m talking 
business on behalf of Gillam’s; no kindness 
in that.” 

“But it is just the same. 
how I can accept.” 

He took off his glasses, and began to rub 
them slowly. A remarkable young woman, 
this! 

“Why?” 

“Could I desert Mr. Upton? For the 
first few months the thing was only run at a 
loss. I wondered why he didn’t shut it up, 
but he didn’t though there was nothing to 
encourage him to continue. Now, just as 
we’re turning the corner, with good business 
in sight, would it be the fair thing to run 
away?” 

Powers, knowing perfectly well what she 
was driving at, could not but admire her 
tactics. Compared to Gillam’s, the Dover 
Street affair was a bagatelle. A rich man’s 
plaything, he considered it, and kept going 
not for profit. What Helen wanted him to 
do was to buy it. He had more or less 
expected this, but smiled when it came about. 

“If you joined us we might continue to 
put things in Mr. Upton’s way,” he sug- 
gested amiably. 

“And who would be there to look after 
them? He knows nothing about decorating, 
nor do the others, really. You would want 
all my time, wouldn’t you?” 

‘We would be unwilling to share a highly 
valued employee,”’ he said with a grin. 

“Then it’s a pity, and I’m sorry, but 
you'll have to find some one else probably 
much better.” 

Powers leaned back in his chair and 
laughed out. ‘‘Miss Glaisher, I’d like to 
say something.” 

“*Please do.”’ 

“You didn’t imagine, did you, that 


And I don’t see 
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She thought not, because in cold truth she 
did not today admire her own husband— 
yet she loved him. Compared to the 
general host of men, he seemed much as 
they were, with no special or shining attri- 


butes. T herefore love had no definite 
reason behind it. Therefore it was an 
instinct! 


When she got thus far, she was strangely 
thankful, and stopped troubling. Love was 
an instinct, therefore nothing could weaken 
it. Glaisher himself could not weaken 
it. Love was its own one and only reason. 
It had no explanation. It did not need one. 

That was why her husband’s crankiness, 
his coldness, his ingratitude, had left no 
mark on her spirit. He could not reach her 
love to threaten it. It was too deep in her 
breast, too essentially her own for him to 
destroy. It welled up in her now, rare, 
elusive, pure and unseeking. She defied 
Glaisher to imperil it, and began to sing a 
little as she walked. 

She reached Balham in a complex mood. 
The practical, constructive side of her 
nature had found its destiny and reward, 
and she was greatly stirred by her talk with 
Powers. The estimate he attached to her 
ability was extraordinarily encouraging— 
and this at the very outset of her career. 
The thought of that career was vivid, 
because it would be so essentially of her 
own making, and there was nothing selfish 
in the reflection that she would not be 
expected to share it with anyone. Certainly 
not her husband, for if she had any debt in 
this respect it was to Mark. 

It was queer about Mark. She had a 
fixed belief that when she began with 
Gillam’s, and the bond of intimacy was 
severed, Mark’s interest in her would begin 
to wane forthwith. 

He might be in love with her at the 
moment, but she could never see him in the 
réle of a lifelong companion. Presently she 
would be like several other women he had 
been fond of. She found this picture 
amusing. 

That was on the practical side. On the 
other, she was determined to be something 
more than a successful business woman. 
There were phases of life that business could 
never supply; little tones and colors and 
incidents that had their origin in the small 
simple things exchanged in love between 
man and his mate. They endured after 
success began to taste stale, because it was 
the heart and not the intellect that gave 
them birth. So deep was she in thoughts of 
this sort that she reached home almost 
without knowingit. Home! Forsoshorta 
time longer would it be home. 

Glaisher, for his part, had made up his 
mind. He could not envision any return of 
the old, happy, if somewhat limited life they 
used to enjoy before his illness, and he also 
had been vastly fortified by his reception at 
Sandersons. Without knowing it, he had 
sown good seed in the past, and it was 
bearing fruit as welcome as unexpected. 
In a fortnight he would be re-established 
and in a position to speak as he could not 
speak now. So for him, too, there would 
be a little more of the double life, swallow- 
ing his resentment until the time came. 

And here again loomed a career in the 
future. He had got rid of something, a 
sort of consciousness of his own limitations. 

Perhaps this liberty was achieved during 
long days and nights when his imagination 
seemed to divest itself of his useless body 
and make excursions into unknown territory. 
Was it then that he discovered himself? 
Or was it the mental stimulus one some- 
times gets from sheer anger? Or was it 
because he could find no alternative, and 
knew that there was none? Whichever it 
might be, he now faced the future without 
qualms, steeling himself to the prospect of 
doing without the woman he wanted, 
because it was obvious that she no longer 
wanted him. Yet he desired her to be 
happy. He could drive himself to say that. 

He was in this mood when Helen came in, 
and because he did not consider her entirely 
his, he thought she had never looked more 
attractive. 

“Well, Jack,” she said cheerfully, “‘been 


out again?” 


‘Yes, I-went over to see Macaulay. We 
won’t need him any more.” 

“How splendid! Is that what he told 
you?” 

“Practically, 
terested in me any more as a patient. 
one suggestion.”’ 

“What?” 

“I’m to go into the country for a fort- | 
night.” 

It suited Helen exactly, as the promised 
week-end at Purdon Fleet had puzzled her 
very much, nor had she discovered how it 
could be managed without creating a scene 
she was anxious to avoid. 

“T think that’s just right. When?” 

“Macaulay says the sooner the better; 
then I can see Sandersons. I want to look 
fit for work.” 

“So the long grind is over,’’ she said 
under her breath. 

He nodded, and there ensued a moment 
when memories crowded in on them both 
until, instinctively, they approached the 
boundaries that each of them had vowed 
not to pass. This silence became difficult— | 
embarrassing—because though speech may 
be forced into given channels, there are 
occasions when thoughts translate them- 
selves, leaping from brain to brain with a 
certainty and vividness more direct than 
any speech. 

“You’re sure you'll be all right at this 
country place Mr. Trench recommends so?”’ 
She had never heard of Banfield before. 

“Oh, yes. He says it’s first rate—lots of 
milk and eggs and every sort of homely 
comfort. So,” Glaisher added, with a 
vague idea of preparing her for the future, 
“T’ll be perfectly fit when I get back.” 

‘Your old employers were very encourag- 
ing?”’ 

“So far as I could judge,” he answered 
guardedly. 

He was not going to be too frank about 
that end of it, although ordinarily there 
would have been a long talk about Sander- 
sons. 

“‘Jack,”’ she ventured, ‘‘do you want to 
stay in Balham after this?” 

No—he did not want it. Apart from 
anything else, there were too many asso- 
ciations here, too many disillusionments. 
For him it was a place of tragic memory, 
where he had lost what he prized most. | 


I don’t think he’s in- 
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He could not discuss the matter. And why 
had she brought it up? 

“‘We’d better leave all that till later. 
It depends so much on—on circumstances.” 

‘‘Perhaps—yes. About your things to- 
morrow—what will you want?” 

“All ready; I’m only taking a change. 
I’ll have the house to myself, I expect.” 

“Nothing at all I can do?” 

“No, thanks; I hope your own affair will 
prosper. You said something about leaving 
Birkett?” 

‘‘Nothing is settled so far.’’ 

“You're lying low till it is?’’ 

“Yes, if you don’t mind.” 

Thus went their talk, all empty, profitless 
and leading nowhere. They were both 
playing for time, Glaisher preparing for the 
break, she for a reunion that would oblit- 
erate this impossible state of affairs. Fora 
moment, clasping his hand, she wanted to 
say the words that would clear away all 
their misunderstanding. But she could not. 

Helen slept on a settee in her own little 
room, as she had done since Glaisher was 
taken ill, a lonely sleep, always wanting 
his arm around her. Tonight, with one 
great thing assured, and a greater still in 
the balance, she did not sleep at all. Nor 
did Glaisher. 

They said good-bye next morning with a 
kiss of cool formality. But little more 
would they see of this room where had 
been enacted their small but painful drama. 
That thought was in both minds. Glaisher 
felt that now he was on his legs again, 
something more in the way of expressed 
gratitude was due to his wife, but that ice 
was too thin to venture on. So he let it go. 
Then he walked to the corner with her, 
waved a hand when she got on the tram, 
and began to contemplate their next 
meeting. 

But that was destined to be far from 
what he pictured. 
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“Mark thinks he’s fond of me.”’ 
“Thinks!” breathed the other woman. 
“Just that—and it’s no use. The longer 
stay the longer I’ll hurt him. And it 
| can’t be—ever.”’ 

“Why not.” 

‘Because there’s some one else.’’ 

Helen said this in a low voice, her eyes 
very expressive, a faint smile on her lips. 
She was not at first aware of its full import, 
because at the moment she was thinking of 
her husband but the swift look on Clara’s 
face was unmistakable. 

“Why in the world didn’t you tell me 
before? I’d have loved to know!”’ Clara’s 
manner but faintly masked what she really 
felt. 

“The time wasn’t right; I couldn’t, till I 
got this offer. It will all come out in a 
fortnight. But meantime. . .” 

“I’m the only one in the secret?” 

“In this part of it.” 

“Helen, you’re a human conundrum.” 

“I’m sorry, but please wait for the 
fortnight. Presently I’ve got to tell Mark.” 

Clara decided that she had never heard 
better news in her life. 

“I was talking to him the other day, and 
said you looked as though some one was 
hurting you. He seemed surprised—sort of 
new idea—and it made him rether quiet. 
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Now I think I wasn’t so far out. Has some 
one?”’ 

Helen sent her a wistful smile. ‘Yes, a 
little.” 

“And this other man—am I to know 
anything about him?” 


“‘Please—not yet!’ 

“Does Mark know?” She said it with a 
familiar tone that brought another smile. 

“Yes, he’s always known.” 

“And the other man objects to your being 
in business with him?” 

“He doesn’t know anything about it, and 
won't till it’s all over.” 

Clara was nonplussed. How did one 
manage such secrecy? Then she reflected 
that this was London not Birmingham, and 
there were Londonish ways of doing things. 

“Well, my dear,” she said with a long 
breath. “It’s frightfully exciting, and 
what can I do? And why,” she added 
pointedly. “‘do you say that Mark only 
thinks he loves you?” 

“Because he’ll soon get over it. He’s 
like that, and used to having his own way. 
He’s frightfully generous and kind, but not 
ambitious. No man has a better temper. 
He’s easy-going, Clara, and’’—here she 
hesitated, then went as far as she dared— 
“and will make a splendid husband for some 
woman who shares his tastes. Now he will 
be cross for a while, but his sense of humor 
will help.” 

“TI see,” said Clara thoughtfully, not 
seeing anything but the one thing, and 
wondering what a sense of humor had to do 
with it. 

Helen stole an oblique look at the pink 
and white face. Behind the blue eyes the 
thoughts were not so deeply masked as to 
be unreadable. Evidently they were satis- 
factory thoughts. Then their glances met, 
and Clara gave a nervous little laugh. 

“Are you going to tell Mr. Upton that 
you’ve told me?” she asked. 

‘‘No—only about myself and the offer for 
the business.” 

“‘When will you do that?” 

“In the next few days.” 

Clara seemed pleased. 
suppose he’l] do Jater on?’”’ 

“That depends a great deal on the woman 
he ultimately married. I think he ought to 
travel.” 

It was really quite an extraordinary 
situation, reflected Clara. Here was the girl 
she liked better than anyone else telling her 
in so many words that as far as concerned 
Mark Upton the coast was clear. And she 
had done it with so light a touch as to 
rouse nothing but a sort of astonished 
gratitude. The reason for the confidence 
was obvious, but that she should have been 
given advance notice, so to speak, of how 
Mark would be feeling a week later on, was 
worth all the rest put together. In sucha 
case a woman had no excuse for poor 
tactics. And at this her gratitude bubbled 
over. 


“What do you 


‘“‘My dear,” she said tremulously, ‘‘how 
did you guess?” 

“Guess what?”’ smiled Helen. 

“That I’m—well—awfully interested in 
him.” 

“You looked it—once or twice.” 

“I—I can’t help my looks—they often 
give me away. 


hated feeling that way about a person I 
liked so much. But you'll admit it was alla 
bit misleading.”’ 

“You mean Dover Street?” 

“IT assumed, not knowing any better, that 
you were there on account of him.” 

“And I was—in a way,” said Helen 
frankly. 

“You were!” 

“I had to leave my other job, as I told 
you, and was dreadfully hard up, and Mark 
got this for me.” 

“I can see why he’s going to be very 
much upset.” Clara’s tone had become 
rather dubious, and she was not at all sure 
that the affections of the gentleman in 
question were to be so readily shifted. 

“My dear, if you’re really fond of him, 
don’t worry about that. Mark isn’t one to 
feel anything very profoundly. He’s too 
naturally gay.” 

“You think gay people are like that?” 

“Yes; and very often they’re much better 
off. The rest of us are apt to go through a 
lot of unprofitable suffering because we feel 
too much. It doesn’t help and doesn’t get 
us anywhere. We exhaust our emotional 
selves, and that makes it hard to enjoy 
things. Mark isn’t like that. He has a 
tremendous sense of enjoyment, and ought 
to live with some one who shares it. His 
instincts are just right.” 

“‘And in spite of all this, you never really 
loved him?” 

“Not as I see it now. 
affair—then the big thing came—and I 
knew.” 

Clara put her head a little on one side, 
and looked very curious. Having been 
told as much as she was meant to know for 


the present, she was in no position to ask | 


questions, but she began to vision the other 
man as a sort of supercreature. He must 
be to have won a girl like this. 

“Well,” she said, “I hope to goodness 
he’s going to be worthy of you.” 

A perfectly natural remark, coming from 
one who felt as Clara did, but it set up in 
Helen a discomforting train of thought. 
She did not put herself on any principle, but 
supposing that when all was said and done, 
all explanations made, all results demon- 
strated, Glaisher should remain unmoved? 

What if he maintained his attitude, an- 
nouncing that she had been mistaken from 
the start—that she had no right to mislead 
him—that results had nothing to do with 
it—that he declined to accept her version of 
her association with Mark—and that since 
she had chosen her own path, she might 
keep it—alone? What if her husband said 
that! Looking at it thus, she was forced to 
admit that such an attitude might be con- 
sidered reasonable. Had her double life 
been then lived in vain? The mere possi- 
bility made her weak and faint, and she 
became aware that Clara was watching her 
with a strange expression. 

“What is it—aren’t you well?” 

Helen forced a smile. “Yes, perfectly 
well, but what you said just now started 
me thinking—and I mustn’t think too 
much at the moment. There’s no question 
of worthiness in this affair—none at all.” 
She got away soon after that, Clara’s kiss on 
her cheek, Clara’s happy little whisper in 
her ear, and conscious of having been stirred 
to the depths. Was she too content with 
her own wisdom—too satisfied with her own 
tactics—just because her own individual 
future was secure? What. she asked her- 
self, was this quality, this essence of life, 
that men called love? Was it something 
that allowed one to plan for oneself, pro- 
vided its object was included in the plan? 
Was it a sort of exalted reasoning power—a 
kind of vision—or just an instinct, un- 
explained and unexplainable? Did people 
love each other on account of their mutual 
powers—or their instincts? Did a woman 
have to admire a man in order to love him? 


And you—now I’ll confess | 
I was horribly jealous of you at first. I | 


It was a short | 
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Helen felt as though she had been given a 
fortnight’s reprieve. Her husband’s ab- 
sence had a liberating effect on her mind, so 
that for the first day or two she experienced 
what might have grown into a dangerous 
sense of freedom. She needed this greatly, 
there being so much to do. The accounts 
of the Lowndes Square job were closed, 
Clara’s cheque in payment of the balance 
arrived, enclosed with a grateful little note, 
and there remained when all was done a 
profit of six hundred pounds. 

At the noon hour, when Cherry and Miss 
Turpin were out, Mark went over the books 
with her, satisfied himself that the figures 
were right, and wrote his own cheque for 
three hundred. He pushed this across the 
desk as they sat in the little glass-walled 
office. 

“*Yours,’’ he said, ‘‘with congratulations— 
though I don’t in the least know how 
you've done it.” 

“It wasn’t so difficult. But why this?” 
Her voice was level, but the cheque had 
given her a thrill. She could use it so 
admirably—and at once. 

“Part of the agreement, wasn’t it, to 
split profits?” 

“Yes, but are there any—really?”’ 

“There’s this to start with—and more 
coming. Don’t damp my boyish glee.” 

“But, Mark,” she smiled, ‘“‘you’re for- 
getting the months we ran at a loss, and 
that ought to be covered before we call 
anything a profit.” 

“That was business risk, and my part of 
it. Also, it’s been practically made up 
since by sales. This is a profit—and a 
darned good one. You made it—I didn’t— 
and half is yours. All as agreed from the 
start, and you can’t back out now. What’s 
more,”” he added, grinning, “I see other 
profits gleaming in the future.’’ 

Helen found it all very difficult. That 
had been the agreement, just as he put it, 
but there had been no proviso for covering 
running losses. This sum of three hundred 
—and it was impossible to describe how 
tempting that slip of blue paper looked— 
was hers by every right. With it she could 
make a certain Tudor cottage a dream of 
beauty. She had in truth earned the 
money, but it was Mark who made the 
earning feasible. Now she proposed to use 
it to build up an intimate little kingdom 
where Mark would have no place—except 
on her regard. 7 

Then in a flash she realized that she 
could not take it until she had told him that 
there would be no more profits for Fran- 
chette, Decorator and Designer. Only one 
thing to do now—and no help for it. 

“‘Mark!” she said very gently. 

“Year” 

“‘There’s something else.”’ 

He noted the slight change in her voice. 

“Another job on?” 

“In a way. Do you remember our last 
real talk?” 

“Perfectly. But I’m still behaving my- 
self.” 

“I know you are, and bless you for it. 
Mark, I’m afraid there will be no more 
profits for Franchette.”’ 

‘‘What the deuce do you mean?” 

“That is unless you get someone else. 
I’ve got to go.”’ 

He stared at her, quite astonished. “‘Go— 
go where? I’m up a tree. What’s hap- 
pened?”’ 

She put her hand on his as she had done 
once before. ‘Mark, you’ve been a perfect 
dear.” 

He frowned at her, shaking his head. 
“Is this a parting benediction?” 

“Something rather like it, I’m afraid. 
It’s no use—it really isn’t. Don’t you see 
for yourself that it can never come to 
anything—I mean what you want?” 

“I’m content, as it stands, for a while 
longer,” he said stubbornly. “Don’t break 
things up. I'll go on being good.” 

She looked at him with entire affection 
and shook her head. ‘‘You’ve only suc- 
ceeded in persuading yourself that you're 
content. But it isn’t natural—for either of 
us. You know where I stand—it’s in the 
same place, Mark—and I know you're 
wasting your feelings. That’s a hard thing 
to say, but it’s true.” 


“Call it what you like—I’m for it.” 

“No, you can’t convince me of that. I 
can’t give you what you want, and, dear 
friend, you wouldn’t think as well of me if 
I did. Yet it’s what you ought to have 
from some one—and will have. You’ve 
built up a sort of composite Helen—and it’s 
all wrong. And there’s always, always 
Jack. I didn’t hide or pretend anything of 
that from you, did I?” 

She spoke with so sweet and gentle a 
decision that he found it increasingly hard 
to protest. It carried a conviction he could 
not evade. No, she had never hidden any- 
thing, never compromised, never given him 
cause to hope.. Strange that this should 
have made her all the more desirable. 

“If it had been possible.”” she went on, 
with the same lingering affection in her 
voice, ‘I would have married you. Perhaps 
it would have been out of gratitude, and 
I’m not sure that it would have been a 
success. We're too different.” 

“I would do everything and anything you 
wanted—and you know it.” 

“TI do know it, Mark, and that’s just it. 
Anything I wanted! But I would have 
expected you to do things on your own 
account apart from me. I wouldn’t have 
been satisfied with just comfort.” 

“‘You’ve never known what real comfort 
is, and I’d have given it,’’ he said bitterly. 

“There are so many kinds of comfort,” 
she murmured. 

“Is it that you want a career? 
could have it.”’ 

“‘Gillam’s offered me one three days ago.” 
The voice shook a little, then steadied. 
“But, Mark, don’t think that——”’ 

“‘Gillam’s—ah—that’s it!” 

‘“‘And,” she put in swiftly, “‘they’re ready 
to take over this place at what it has cost 
you. There won’t be any loss.” 

*‘How do you know that?” 

“‘Mr. Powers told me himself. Did you 
dream that I’d go without some such 
arrangement?” 

“Never thought anything about it—any 
of it,” he said dully. ‘I’m all mixed up, 
and. . .’’ here he stared at her with a sort 
of obstinate, boyish defiance. ‘‘How do 
you know what’s good for me better than 
I do myself?” 

She wanted to laugh. So like him—so 
impulstve—so young! No doubt in the 
world what was best for him. He was an 
excellent playmate for some woman—one in 
particular, but in no way suited to herself. 
And the other woman must be left in the 
background—for the moment. 

“Wait for a year, Mark, then ask me that 
again.” 

“I know what you're thinking of,”” he 
blurted out, ‘‘but you’re wrong. I told you 
that before.” 

“Why should I be thinking of anyone but 
ourselves? And Gillam’s do make that 
offer, and I can’t take it unless you accept. 
I’d sooner stick here and do the best I can. 
Bet. 

“But what?” 

“You won’t ask me to. 
work, really it wouldn’t.”” 

He had begun to see that for himself. 
Helen here in Dover Street, and longing for 
Gillam’s—the old association changed— 
notice given him that there never could be 
anything in it, never—money locked up— 
Glaisher reasserting himself as Helen’s 
husband. No, hardly good enough, how- 
ever one looked at it! 

He sat, fingering the cheque, gazing at 
her. JohnGlaisher’s wife. ‘‘Well, I’ll have 
a talk with Powers. Now you take this. 
If you don’t, I won’t.”’ 

She drew a long tremulous breath. “I 
will on that understanding—that you sell to 
Gillam’s, unless you prefer to carry on 
here.”’ 

“Have it your own way,” he said crossly. 
“T begin to think you always did.” 

She laughed, a quick delighted little 
laugh, paused for a moment, then kissed 
him very lightly. Her lips just grazed his 
cheek. 

‘“‘You’re a dear, and I was never quite so 
fond of you as I am at this minute.” 

Mark, turning very red, took both her 
hands, and was holding them tight when a 
dry voice sounded at the open door. 


You 


It wouldn’t 


“Oh, here you are! There was no one in 
the shop, but I heard voices and marched 
on. Frightfully sorry.” 

Helen blushed to the temples. ‘‘How— 
how do you do, Lady Fort. I didn’t know 
you were in town.”’ 

“Had to rush up unexpectedly. How do 
you do, Mr. Upton? Can you spare this 
young woman for an hour or so?” 

That was all—no contretemps, no em- 
barrassment. From the expression on the 
fine, frosty old face, there was nothing out 
of the way in the situation. Asa matter of 
fact, she was thinking very hard, but 
neither of them could have told that. 
Mark made a little bow. 

“I’m sure Miss Glaisher will be delighted.”’ 

“T’ll keep her for lunch if she’s free,” 
nodded Lady Fort. 

She went back into the shop, looked 
admiringly at some pieces she said she could 
not possibly afford, took a parting and 
slightly curious glance at Mark, and so, 
with Helen in her wake, to Dover Street. 

“My dear,’ she began at once, “Sir 
Michael and I were talking about you and 
the cottage last night, and he thought of 
something that may interest you.” 

“You’re awfully kind, Lady Fort. What 
was it?” 

“Well, I told you that we were more than 
pleased you should have the place, and I 
don’t know what you've got in the way of 
furniture, but he mentioned some old oak 
bits in one of our attics that would be much 
better in use. Would you like them in the 
cottage? There’s a chest, a small refectory 
table just about the right size, and two or 
three other things. You’re more than 
welcome to use them.” 

Helen colored with pleasure. 
was very touched. 

“You are good!’’ she stammered. 
take the greatest care of them.” 

“We wouldn’t suggest it if we didn’t 
know that,’”’ countered the old lady. “Sir 
Michael won’t sell them—they’ve been in 
the family too long—and they need looking 
after. So there’s nothing good about it. 
When do you think of moving in?” 

“I’m not quite sure yet, but I want to 
have everything ready in ten days.” 

Lady Fort was greatly puzzled. A week 
ago Helen and Mark Upton had lunched at 
Purdon Fleet under the inspection of two 
pairs of very experienced eyes. But the 
girl had made not the slightest reference to 
the coming event, nor was there anything in 
her manner to suggest it. Once or twice 
Upton had been observed looking at her in a 
way that piqued the imagination, but that 
was all. 

Lady Fort and her husband, being sworn 
to secrecy, had only exchanged a few know- 
ing glances. They had not mentioned the 
cottage in Upton’s presence, nor had he been 
taken to see it. All very puzzling! And 
why didn’t the girl say something about 
Upton now—the natural sort of thing that 
might follow an interrupted téte-a-téte. 
There was no sign of it, so all one could do 
was to make the opening. 

“A very good-looking young man that,” 
she said as though addressing the driver of a 
passing taxi. ‘We both liked him.” 

The moment was irresistible, and Helen 
struggled no longer. She broke into a clear 
musical laugh. ‘‘Lady Fort, he isn’t the 
man. You're all wrong.” 

“Heavens, child! What an extraordinary 
young person you are! Am I making a fool 
of myself?” 

‘“No—no—but perhaps I am. It isn’t 
Mr. Upton. You’ll know all about it soon. 
So you'll understand why I couldn’t take 
him to see the cottage last week.”’ 

Lady Fort’s crystalline blue eyes blinked 
rapidly, and she gave an audible sviff. 
“Of course, I don’t pretend to understand 
you young people nowadays, and we’ve none 
of our own—but do you mean to decide all 
these important things without saying a 
word to the man, whoever he is?” 

“I know him well enough for that,” 
replied Helen demurely. 

“H’m—I hope you do. 
apologize?”’ 

“For what?” 

“‘Assuming it was Mr. Upton, of course. 


Also she 
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PERFUMES 


Subtle, fas- 
cinating fra- 
grance of Ori- 
ental Perfumes 
... individuality 
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sonality... poise... 
Expressed by mas- 
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Select the scent of your 
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use it in perfume, pow- 
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Breaking All Records 
In Magazine Growth 


With the appearance of the May issue on the news- 
stands and in the hands of readers from coast to 
coast, The Chatelaine produced the third issue of 
its second year. Each of these issues yields some 
figures which in comparison with corresponding 
issues of a year ago are both amazing and 
significant. 

The March issue, 1929, was the first that had a 
corresponding issue of a previous year with which 
it could be compared. Its advertising revenue 
showed an increase of 52 per cent. over the March 


issue of 1928. 


The April issue this year showed an increase in 
advertising revenue of 64 per cent. over April, 1928. 


And now the May issue shows an increase of 84 


per cent. over the May issue of last vear. 


As to circulation, the net paid at the present time 
shows an advance of more than 100 per cent. over 
the net paid guarantee which was in effect during 
the corresponding months of one year ago. 


This gratifying growth of The Chatelaine, both 
from the standpoint of its advertising patronage, 
and from the standpoint of growth in circulation 
and nation-wide reader-interest, is convincing 
proof that there was a real demand for such a 
magazine in this country. 


Canada’s 
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beside her, grasped the wheel, and took a 
wheezing, spluttering course through the 
scented lanes that wound toward Purdon 
Fleet. 

The day had been rather intriguing and 
she smiled as she drove. The asthmatic old 
engine sent its irregular pulsations up her 
sinewy arms and into her shoulders, so that 
her lean, kindly, weather-beaten face 
nodded in a sort of mechanical harmony. 
She always felt like that engine herself. 
They were both out of date, but both good 
for more work. 

She smiled, also, because romance—and 
it was certainly a real romance—was 
coming to Purdon Fleet’s immediate 
vicinity. There was something about 
Helen’s pluck, her confidence, that Lady 
Fort liked enormously, even though she 
could not be entirely assured of its wisdom. 
And if the man was any good, he would like 
it too. This was the sort of thing that, 
once upon a time, she would have been 
ready to do herself. 


“Harker,” she said suddenly to the be- 
nignant old figure beside her, “in your 
opinion, does the man or the woman—I 
mean in a married couple—know best what’s 
best?’ 

Harker braced himself against a coming 
lurch. 

‘Well, my lady, ’tis truly hard to say, 
but there be folk that hold when a woman 
ups an’ tells her man what’s good for him, 
"tis only a fool as will shut his ears.” 

‘“‘Harker, I——” her teeth chattered a 
little, and she gripped the wheel in a 
desperate clutch, “I’m inclined to agree 
with you.” 


HE Rev. Peter Trench was disturbed in 

mind. His experience, wide though it 
was, had been with people whose difficulties 
as well as methods were fairly obvious, 
people who could be approached with ease, 
talked to straight from the shoulder, and 
treated with a frankness that was seldom 
misunderstood. His clientéle had few se- 
crets from each other, life being too stark 
and open a book for that, and, when it came 
to the point, practically none from him. 

Now he found himself involved in some- 
thing entirely different. One side of 
Glaisher was understandable—the quick- 
tempered, critical side; the other—and this 
was where Trench felt at sea—secretive 
and aiming at something that did not tally 
with his words. He said one thing, but 
looked another. And because Trench had 
given a promise of silence he felt rather 
responsible for what might follow. Thus it 
happened that the day after Glaisher went 
to Banfield, the fighting parson dropped in 
at Ormiston Terrace, determined to get a 
little nearer the truth. What stuck in his 
crop was Glaisher’s desire to shake him off 
after the Sanderson interview and the ex- 
pression on his face at the time. Where 
and what was the other place he intended to 
visit—and alone? 

Mrs. Huggins came to the door, wiping 
her red hands on a very damp apron. 

“‘Glad to see you, sir. It’s Mr. Glaisher 
you’re looking for?” 

“Yes; is he in?” 

“No, sir. About eleven yesterday morn- 
ing it was, he went away to the country fora 
bit of a change like.”’ 

“I didn’t know he was going so soon.” 

‘‘Nor did I, sir. They seemed to settle it 
sort of sudden.” 

“‘He went to Banfield?” 

“That’s the place. Looking a lot better 
too, he is.” 

“H’m!” Trench glanced at his watch. 
“‘Mrs. Glaisher not back yet?” 

“No, sir; and, what’s more, she ain’t 
coming till next week.” 

Trench looked up sharply. “Eh!’’ 

“Twas what you might call a regular 
clearing out,’ nodded Mrs. Huggins, be- 
ginning to enjoy herself. “Makes me feel 
sort of queer, too.” 


“Why?” ; 
“Well, sir, it’s a bit hard to explain, and I 


don’t know that I ought to say anything 
except you being the parson. Things ain’t 
what they used to be between them two. 
He’s sort of changed, has Mr. Glaisher. Got 
hard like. I ain’t no eavesdropper, but 


lately when I’m down in the kitchen and 
hear him talk it kind of gives me a chill. 
I never make out what he says, but it’s the 
way he says it, and there’s times they don’t 
talk for I guess half an hour. Seems to me 
he’s getting ready to leave her.” 


“Rubbish!” snapped Trench. ‘I don’t 
believe it.” 
Mrs. Huggins gave hima look. It helda 


shade of pity, and conveyed an infinity of 
feminine wisdom. ‘Maybe, and maybe 
not, sir. I’ve no words to prove it, but you 
can feel things you can’t prove. There was 
the Boomers, three years ago in this very 
house; she a sweet young lady, loving like 
and desperate fond of her husband; and he 
getting cold, like Mr. Glaisher, without a 
thank you in him for anything. Well, you 
could just see him move away from her for 
no reason at all--and then he did leave her. 
And there’s another thing.” 

“You seem full of gloom today,’’ he 
grunted. ‘‘What next?” 

“‘This—for some time now Mr. Glaisher’s 
been a lot better than he let on to be. I’ve 
heard him walking about the room when he 
was supposed to be that crippled he couldn’t 
hardly move. Now why should a man go 
on like that?” 

Trench, listening to this spontaneous 
flood, began to fear that there was something 
wrong, and that tragedy might not be far 
off. He was apprehensive. It was like 
sensing that approach of a disturbance that 
could be calmed if one could only hit on the 
right method. Should he go straight to 
Glaisher or Glaisher’s wife? Automatically, 
he thought of his own wife. 

“Mrs. Huggins,”” he said, ‘“‘you’re over- 
estimating the trouble. I know a good 
deal about this matter, and it’s not at all 
what you think. I suggested myself that 
Mr. Glaisher go to Banfield, and his wife is 
very wisely having a few days rest. She’s 
earned it. Probably they’ve arranged to 
meet in the country, and come back to- 
gether. And, for Heaven’s sake, don’t 
impart your wild ideas to other people. I 
never heard of such rubbish.” 

He walked very thoughtfully home, and 
put the thing to his wife. ‘I feel as though 
those young friends of ours are playing with 
high explosives,” he concluded. 

“‘There’s going to be a flare up.” 

Mercy shook her head, smiling a little. 
“I don’t see it, Peter. I wish I could tell 
you more, but I can’t.”’ 

‘*Well, confound it, there’s something I, 
too, promised to say nothing about. But 
what’s behind allthis? Itstrikesmethey’re 
introducing useless complications into life, 
which is complicated enough already.” 

“You're anxious about Mr. Glaisher— 
but I’m not about his wife.”’ 

‘*He’s certainly in the mood in which men 
do unwise things.”’ 

‘And all I can say is that I believe his 
wife is perfectly right. It’s been very 
difficult for her to know what to do. She’s 
gone away, too?”’ 

“She has.” 

‘‘Where?”’ 

‘That I don’t know. She’s sending an 
address later in case of letters, but I’ll 
wager she’s not at Banfield. Nor do I 
know what she does in the city.” 

*‘Well,”” said Mercy, “if you're really 
anxious, why don’t you go to Banfield 
yourself?”’ 

“T never thought of that.” 

“It’s reasonable, isn’t it?” 

“In one way—difficult in another. It 
would be chasing the man, barging into his 
affairs, and trying to make him tell me what 
he proposes to keep to himself—for the 
present, anyway.” 

“Yes, but wouldn’t it be the act of a 
friend? He couldn’t misread that. Anda 
day in the country wouldn’t do you any 
harm.” 

‘‘H’m—perhaps. Have you the idea that 
Mrs. Glaisher is hurt about her husband? 
This infernal business has got hold of me— 
I don’t know why.” 

“Yes,”” said Mercy, slowly, ‘‘I think she 
is; but she loves him—no doubt about that. 
Women are queer creatures, Peter. A man 
isn’t really able to hurt us unless he is 
loved.” 

The fighting parson put out a big gnarled 





hand and patted her shoulder. ‘‘My heart, 
that makes me think how much I must have 
hurt you, sometimes. And I never could 
see why you loved me—I don’t now.”’ 

“No, Peter, you didn’t, ever. You were 
too honest. And no woman quite under- 
stands why she loves a man. _I don’t think 
she wants to. All she knows is that the 
right one wakens the right response, and she 
feels—well—that whatever else may happen 
there’s always that one great underlying 
fact. And as to the Glaishers——” 

“You think it exists there, too?’ 

“Indeed, yes. You told me weeks ago 
that he said his wife was the greatest thing 
in his life. I happen to know that he is the 
greatest in hers, and, Peter, most married 
people go off every now and then on what 
they think are independent little voyages, 
and mostly find that there’s nothing to be 
discovered compared to what’s at home.” 


Trench’s wide mouth curved into a smile. 
“That’s the way you see this business?” 


“Yes, and I’ve an idea that though your 
friend may love his wife, he has no concep- 
tion of how much. He may need something 
to show him. Also,’’ here she paused a 
moment, questioning her right to go even 
thus far, ‘I’m free to tell you that I think 
he will find out very soon. There’s no one 
else for her.” 

Into the mind of the Balham Favorite 
came the picture of Helen Glaisher in 
evening dress, struggling with a pickpocket 
at nearly midnight in Ormiston Terrace. 
No word of explanation had ever reached 
him about that. 

“T hope you’re right,’’ he said brusquely. 
“Look here—I’m convinced that this can’t 
go on much longer, so I’ll run down to 
Banfield—Saturday is my only chance— 
and try and get something out of him.” 

“And if you don’t?” 

“Then you must tackle her.” 

“It sounds rather blunt and—and forc- 
ible.” 

“Can’thelpit. If, separately, they won’t 
be sensible, then we must get them together. 
It’s too early in their lives to be moving 
apart.” 

“She hasn’t moved,” said Mercy very 
gently. ‘Peter, old man, don’t you see?”’ 

“‘No—I’m fogged.” 

‘‘They’re simply longing for each other. 
But you go to Banfield just the same.”’ 


































[RUTH is a strange thing of many 
guises. It presents itself unexpectedly, 
and again, however earnestly sought, it is 
very elusive. At times it seems incon- 
ceivably distant, yet clear; at others it 
stares one in the face and remains un- 
recognized. It comforts, it confounds, it 
destroys, it strengthens. It may be hard 
as diamonds and soft as a lover’s smile. It 
makes men do great things—and mean ones. 

But, once established, it can never be 
shaken. Truth was working queerly in the 
heart of John Glaisher. In spite of every- 
thing, he still loved his wife. That was 
truth—and unshakable. But when he 
asked himself why, this being the case, he 
deliberately fed the worm in his heart, he 
could not explain. All he knew was that 
with his eyes wide open he moved away 
from what he held most dear. He had felt 
this poignantly when, after waving good- 
bye at the corner of Ormiston Terrace, he 
went home, gathered his things together, 
put them ready for departure, and sat 
looking round this utterly familiar place. 
Probably he would never see it again. He 
did not want to. It hurt too much, perhaps 
because it was eloquent of his wife’s efforts 
rather than his own. It as the scene of 
his ineffectiveness, his failure, and her 
success. 

A strange sensation was this being in a 
room which one may never see again. 
Common things of common use take on a 
new significance. They achieve personality. 
One wonders vaguely what will happen to 
them without oneself.. Their history is so 
bound up with oneself that they seem to 
object to being deserted. They do not 
become alive, but have absorbed something 
from innumerable careless intimate contacts. 
Instinctively one tenants them with their 
former occupants. 

Glaisher went into his wife’s room, stand- 
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The most vital 


problem of 
the young wife 


«+» 8 the very one hardest 
to discuss with ANYBODY 


WHI young wife does not experience 
misgivings when confronted with 
the problem of feminine hygiene? It is 
sone were must be faced alone. And 
naturally there are disturbing doubts—and 
even fears—as to the correctness of her knowl- 
edge concerning this vital matter. 


The truth is that countless women suffer 
because their information is not correct. Nor 
is this to be wondered at, for only in recent 
years has personal hygiene been reduced to 
a safe, scientifically approved routine. 


Zonite has created a new 
hygienic standard 

Physicians freely recommend feminine 

iene. But always there is the warning: 

hun bichloride of me and the com- 
pounds of carbolic acid. All too well do 
physicians understand the risks which 
attend the use of these caustic poisonous 
antiseptics. 

Fortunately women need no longer run 
these risks. In Zonite an antiseptic is avail- 
able which is absolutely non-poisonous and 
harmless to delicate inte tissues. A 
germ-killing antiseptic actually far more 
powerful than any dilution of carbolic acid 
that can beallowed on the body. 


Full information—free 
Be sure to read the new booklet on Zonite 
and its place in feminine hygiene. Frank, 
authentic and free. See coupon. Zonite 
Products Corporation, 165 Dufferin Street, 
Toronto. 


Use Zonite Ointment for burns, abra- 
sions, sunburn or tender feet. Also 
as a powerful deodorant in vanishing 


cream form. Large tubes, 50c. 





In bottles: 50¢, Goc, $1 


! ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 309 ! 
! 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto. ' 
| Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet } 
: or booklets checked below. : 

("] The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene | 
: ] Use of Antiseptics in the Home ' 
: (Please print name) 
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To summarize: The MacLean Publishing 
Company’s building offers modernity, ideal 
lighting, interior and exterior beauty, central 
location, freedom from traffic problems, street 
cars that stop at the door, and low rent. 





N THE heart of Toronto—Uni- 

versity Avenue at Dundas—yet 

away from the grime of congested 
districts, away from traffic snarls, and 
irritating time consuming delays, 
stands the new building of the 
MacLean Publishing Company. 


This is the first unit of a general 
plan which calls for a completed 
building over five times the size of 
this structure. 


It is ultra-modern in construction 
and contains every wanted con- 
venience for the efficient carrying on 
of present day business. Two passen- 
ger elevators of latest design and a 
freight elevator assure efficient trans- 
portation of personnel and mer- 
chandise. Exterior and lobbies are 
attractive and the building has light 
on all four sides. 


Toronto’s business growth is to the 
North and West; University Avenue 
is being transformed into one of the 
great avenues of America and here, 
in the very march of progress, this 
modern office building rears itself, a 
truly ideal location for almost any 
type of business. 


Seven of the nine floors are already 
occupied; there remain for rental the 
5th and the 8th, each comprising 
about 7,000 square feet after deduct- 
ing elevators, wash rooms, etc. 


Space will only be rented to high 
grade tenants. 


Rentals are low as the land was 
purchased before the recent boom 
doubled and trebled prices in this 
district. 


Address all inquiries to 


Chartered Trust and Executor Co. 
34 King St. West, Toronto, Ont. 
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7, I’m bound to say that—well, where would 


you like to lunch?’ 


j 





'thing more about it now? 


“Did you ever go to Previtalli’s in Soho?” 

“One of those Italian places?” 

“Yes, very small and nice.”’ 

‘My dear, I’ve been meaning to try one 
for years, but Sir Michael’s views were too 
imperial. He won’t think of it, and says 
that what he eats must be brought to him 


| by a Britisher.”’ 


Helen laughed. 
And Lady Fort. 

“¥en,"" 

“About Mr. Upton—he—he wanted to 
be the man—but we’re only the greatest 
friends—and I hope, always will be—and all 
that has been settled, so there you are!” 

“So you kissed good- bye, and he’ll come 
to the wedding,” sald the old lady wickedly. 

Helen grew redder than ever. ‘“‘Oh—no 

-please, do you mina if I don’t say any- 
You’ye both 
been so wonderfully kind that it sounds 
ungracious. But you’ll know all about it 
very soon—really you will.”’ 

Lady Fort, about to ask whether she 
herself was to be bid to the wedding, shifted 
her ground. ‘‘Well, my dear, you seem 
perfectly capable of taking care of your own 
affairs.” 

At Previtalli’s she was quite happy and 
at home at once. She had travelled a great 
deal, and spoke Italian in a dry, hard 
British fashion, which, though very un- 
musical, roused an instant response in the 
dark-eyed proprietor and his staff. 

Over a plate of gnocchi she looked at 
Helen with a twinkle. 

“You're coming to us for a week-end— 
but which?” 

‘‘Would Saturday next be convenient?” 

“My dear, they’re all the same’ to us— 
and glad to have you. Shall I ask a man?” 

‘Please, no,” said Helen hastily. 

“Right. Of course, not knowing who and 
where the real one is I can’t very well ask 
him. Some day you might tell him I was 
ready to.”’ 

Helen laughed nervously and felt very 
ungracious. But she dared go no further 
in that direction. 

“I know you think I’m perfectly mad, 
es 

“But you’re free to be mad if you choose 
to. That’s it,’’ chuckled the old lady. 
“Well, frankly, I envy you. It’s the great 
gift of youth. But what are you going to 
do. with yourself—you must be sick of 
Purdon Fleet by this time?’’ 

“If you don’t think it rude, I’d like to 
work in the cottage when you don’t want 
me.”’ 

Lady Fort softened considerably. She 
would have liked to have a daughter such 
as this of her own, though there would be 
but small chance of keeping her. And, asa 
substitute, she welcomed a most desirable 
tenant but a stone’s-throw from her own 
door. But the man—that was the open 
question. She had known so many charm- 
ing girls marry such peculiar men that she 
was full of curiosity as well as rather un- 
certain about this one. He was in luck, 
and she hoped he knew it. He was really 
loved, or the girl would not be taking such 
pride and pains in the matter of the cottage. 
Then why on earth should she insist on 
keeping it so quiet? Supposing the man 
did not like it after all? The whole thing 
was very confusing, however one looked 
at it. 

“You shall do exactly as you like,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I love hanging curtains myself, 
but I don’t believe I can get off church. 
You know—my husband. He goes round 
with the plate, and I have to start it with a 
half-crown. Couldn’t you come back with 
me this afternoon? It’s a lovely day.” 

“It would be delightful, but 1 can’t.” 

“And you and your husband will go up to 
town every morning?” 

“Oh, yes.”’ 

Lady Fort attacked her gnocchi with re- 
newed vigor. 

“Well,” she said, “that might work—for a 
while.” 

She went back to Gomsport alone, but 
feeling unaccountably younger. At the 


“Then let us go now. 


station she was met by the ancient car, 
}! motioned to its Arcadiam driver to sit 
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charm none can deny. The better ones are 
usually bound with satin—an easy touch 
that one can add oneself or renew as re- 
quired, using a wash satin or ribbon for the 
purpose. 

Pillows and Pillow Slips 


[N THE matter of pillow slips, they, like 
the sheets, have standard sizes. The 
ordinary pillow requires a slip a yard long, 
but widths vary because there is such a 
diversity in the thickness of pillows. 
Nothing looks more slovenly than a wide 
and flopping pillow case on a narrow pillow; 
just as nothing feels worse than too much 
pillow crammed into a narrow slip. So it 
behooves us to measure our pillows and buy 
the slips accordingly. Most pillow slips are 
woven in the circular cotton so that they 
make up without a seam; the half-width 
runs from twenty-two to twenty-seven 
inches, so there is no trouble in getting 
either slips or pillow cotton for your own 
making in a width that will fit your pillows. 

A final word about the pillows themselves, 
even though they claim a place merely 
through relationship to the main topics 
under discussion. 

Many an inexperienced buyer has found 
herself deploring her choice in pillows after 
they have been in use a little while. More 
than one bride who slept comfortably upon 
her mother’s down-filled pillows, has 
wondered later why the feather pillows she 
purchased for her new home feel so much 
harder and lumpier, and why the filling 
continually works through the cover. She 
failed to realize, when doing her buying, 
that down and feathers are two very 
different things. 


The most satisfactory filling for a pillow 
is all-down. It is the softest and most 
comfortable, and wil] not work through a 
proper downproof case. Unfortunately. 
like all of the best things, the down is the 


most expensive. And so for that reason. it 
cannot be the universal choice. 

A mixture of down and fine goose feathers 
is a good second choice, with goose feathers 
alone, in third place. Incidentally, gray 
feathers are cheaper than the pure white 
but no less comfortable. Duck comes next, 
and chicken feathers must of necessity rank 
far below the down and feathers of the other 
birds. They make a heavier, harder and 
more prickly pillow. 


If they are used, the || 


very best of downproof sateen should cover | ~ 


them. Many people like to use a pillow of 
one of the firmer types, with a tiny down- 


filled “‘comfort pillow’ on top. An occa- | 


sional spartan chooses a hair pillow, es- 


pecially for summer use, or likes it as a | 


basis for the little down-filled baby pillow. 


All Durable Qualities, in a Range of Prices | 
Cotton Sheets 


Plain Hem- Linen | 
Hem stitched Finish 
| 63 x 108 inches $ 3.00 $ 4.50 $ 6.00 
72 x 108 ‘id 3.50 5.00 6.00 
| 80 x 108 4.00 6.00 8.00 
| 90 x 108 5.00 8.00 10.00 
Linen Sheets 
| 72 x 108 inches $12.50 $15.00 $20.00 
80 x 108 15.00 18.00 22.00 
90 x 108 18.00 22.00 25.00 
| Cotton Pillow Slips | 
22 x 36 inches $ 1.00 $ 1.75 $ 2.00 
Linen Pillow Slips 
| 22% x 36 inches $ 3.00 $ 3.50 $ 4.00 | 
| 





A Half-Time Cinderella 


Continued from page 9 


after all,’’ said Jessamy, cracking her egg on 
the leg of the table. “I thought you seemed 
very up stage and haughty yesterday.” 

‘‘That’s because I was scared stiff,’’ said 
Colin simply. ‘‘I’d never done anything like 
it before. I felt no end of a fool. I. . .” 

The door opened to admit Jimmy, no 
longer perspiring, but quick, alert. ‘‘Now 
then, you two, look slippy. Here we go.” 

Photographs of a patent lighter, photo- 
graphs of Colin holding an umbrella, 
“guaranteed purest silk’’ over Jessamy; 
Colin helping her into a red leather motor 
coat. At last it was over. 

“You must be dead to the world,”’ said 
Colin. ‘‘Let’s go and have a cup of tea. 
Half a second while I get my coat.” 

Looking after him, Jimmy sucked his 
teeth wonderingly and sighed profoundly. 

“Rum fellow,” he remarked pensively. 
‘“‘A profile that’d sell hairpins to a shingled 
girl, and yet his heart’s not in his work, he’s 
pining to be painting. Painting, with a 
profile like that, can you beat it?” 

‘‘He’s an artist?’”’ queried Jessamy. 

“So he says. I think he’s a fool. He’ll be 
the greatest draw we’ve had for years, you 
mark my word. Every girl’ll be wild to try 
Madame Pipsqueak’s powder, if it’ll make a 
man look at her with a melting smile like 
that. Men’ll flock to buy the ‘Rugby’ over- 
coat when they see Archer photographed in 
it; he’s got style.” 

“Ready?” said Colin, coming back. 

“I say, you never told me you were an 
artist,” said Jessamy across the marble- 
topped tea table. 

“I didn’t know you'd be interested.” 

“Iam. I want to know.” 

Over tea, he told her—no money, ambi- 
tion, the difficulty of getting commercial 
work. 

“I got the offer to do this advertising.” 

He was as poor as that! It seemed some- 
how more pitiful that anyone so beautiful 
should be poor. This was silly sentimental- 
ism, as bad as Phyllis. He ought to capital- 
ize his looks, since they were, apparently, 
his only asset. 

In her bed-sitting room, Jessamy was 
severe with herself. 

“You'll be falling in love if you don’t 
take care. Tomorrow I’ll say something, 
mention Harold.” 


Tomorrow they were to begin the series of 
photographs for Handley’s catalogue, 
“everything for the home,”’ a series of poses 
distressingly domestic and_ increasingly 
intimate. 

Jessamy and Colin sitting on either side of 
a glowing gas-fire; Colin seated at a writing 
desk (easy payments accepted); Jessamy by 


his side, seated in the “Osokumfy” arm- | 


chair; Jessamy displaying the new towels 
to a delighted and worshipping Colin, both 
of them rapt before the “‘Iceisnice’’ refriger- 
ator. 

Her hand on the “Nonpareil” vacuum 
cleaner, Jessamy said firmly: “When I 
marry, I hope I’ll never wash up another 


plate, or dust another picture as long as I | 


live.” 
“You're going to get married?” 


“Yes, a girl’s got to think of the future. I | 
can’t go on like this forever. People who say | 
marry the life you like, not the man, are 


about right.” 
“Then you don’t love him?” 


“‘No, he’s kind and rich. What’s the good 
of waiting for anything else? Who on earth | 
do I meet? Camera men and Jimmy and | 


“Now there’s me,”’ said Colin laughing. | 
“I know. I don’t want to fall in love with | 


you.” 

‘Because I’m poor?”’ 

‘‘Because you’re most unsuitable. 
is a most ridiculous conversation. 
getting unhinged by all the surrounding 
domesticity. Come on.” 

The afternoon wore on, 
Jimmy’s: ‘‘Same time tomorrow.”’ 


NEXT day there were saucepans, hat- 
stands, Jessamy helping Colin on with 
his coat, the model wife of suburbia. 

It was almost as if they were living the 
life of thousands who inhabited little, red, 
hundred-pound villas, between the white 
walls of the studio off the Strand. Like 
children playing at houses, they fooled, 
were happy and ridiculous. 

‘Good-bye, darling,”” whispered Colin, hat 
in hand, for the tableau illustrating the 
latest in doormats. 

“Good-bye and don’t forget the fish for 
dinner,” giggled Jessamy. 


|| GUARANTEE: 


|| garment made of 


|| genuine PETER 


This | 
We’re 


ended with | 


“We will replace any 


PAN if it fades.” 


SEND COUPON 


FOR 30 SAMPLES FREE from 





The Season's 
Smartest Fabrics 
for Sport and 
Outdoor Wear 


a GENUINE %, 
‘Peter 
(3 ‘) 
2 Guaranteed Fast Color *./ 
*, WASH FABRICS ; 
...chic... Parisian... Peter Pan 


Prints have created a sensation almost over- 

night! At country clubs. . 
summer resorts . . . everywhere the smart younger 
set congregate, there you will see these fascinating 
new fabrics gaily in evidence. 
Every distinctive design unerringly reflects the 
| | grace and genius of Paris styling . . . because every 
Peter Pan design was created in Paris. For sports- 
wear, Peter Pan is perfection itself . . . washable 
countless times, shrinkproof, absolutely fadeproof. 
For dainty day frocks, the newest ensembles, 
children’s dresses . . . Peter Pan brings Paris to your 
very door. A wealth of vivid colorings to choose 
. . send for thirty samples free. 


. garden parties... 





NISBET & AULD, LTD., 


paid, absolutely free. 


Print Name 


Dealer’s Name 





34 Wellington St. West, Toronto. 
Please send me ““‘The Peter Pan Sampler’’ of 30 samples, post- 


MED 0 ct RK eich d babar dhe Cetra bewenes City 


Does he sell genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics? 
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A FORTNIGHT OF FUN! 


Think of jumping into a huge war canoe and paddling like a 
lusty Indian for mile after wonderful mile! What a fine time you 
can have every day when you go in for a swim with the crowd. 
And won’t it be great to sneak up early in the morning, before the 


other fellows are awake, and join in a raid on the next tent, 


lake! 





To the boy in your district who 
wins this latest of Young Canada 
Boosters’ Club contests will be 
awarded a two weeks’ camping 
trip in some local boys’ camp of 
his own choice. And the second 
prize is one week at such a 
camp. 


perhaps taking the sleepers down for an unintended dip in the 


Every night there will be the fireside with its songs and stunts. 
Every morning there will be breakfast, every noon there will be 
dinner, every evening there will be supper—and oh, boy! will 
you be ready for those big square meals? AND HOW! 


A Two Weeks’ Camping Trip 
Yours for the Winning! 


If you are interested, send the 
attached coupon, or drop a line 
to the address indicated below. 
Any wide-awake, energetic Cana- 
dian boy is eligible for member- 
ship in the Young Canada Boost- 
ers’ Club, and may enter this 
wonderful Camp Contest. 


Will You Send Your Application? 


USE THE COUPON 


YOUNG CANADA BOOSTERS’ CLUB, 


MacLean’s Magazine, 153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


GENTLEMEN : 


I should like to become a member of the Young Canada Boosters’ Club, and enter the 
Camp Contest, making a generous income and winning splendid prizes by selling single copies 


of MacLean’s Magazine and The Chatelaine. 
together with a free start in business. 


Kindly send me full particulars of membership, 
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paper should be a source of 
inspiration. Not only must 
there be perfect quality— 
it should also indicate the 
eae of the writer. 

hen exquisite style is 
considered Cameo Vellum is 


beyond reproach, and yet it 


Since 1919 
PATRICIAN TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 
have been m eA best aid to 

y. 


PATRICIAN CREME DE ROSES 

A fragrant Cleansing Cream. It 

liquefies as sons as it touches the 
skin. 


VANISHING CREAM DE LUXE 

Preserves the skin against the 

elements and is an admirable 
powder base. 


Patrician Toilet Preparations 
“are different” 


They may be obtained in Canada at: 
N. Y. HAIRDRESSING PARLOR, 
1417 Drummond St., Montreal 


MISS AGNES McGRATH, 
Imperial Theatre Bidg., Saint John, N.B. 


Western Distributors: 
ADVANCE PRODUCTS CO. 

1084 Homer Ave., Vancouver 
McDERMID DRUG CO. 
Calgary, Alberta 
Ask for free booklet of Patrician Prep- 
aratione—“They are different” 
PATRICIAN LABORATORIES LTD. 
251 East Fordham Road, New York 








| trimming to offer. 


ing in the middle of it, touching nothing, 
looking about, crowding back the swift and 
almost voluble expression of herself that he 
got here. He was not curious or suspicious 
any longer, perhaps because he knew more 
than enough already for his purposes and 
made no search for anything. It was as 
though Helen had gone off to work. and 
with a sort of careless freedom left all these 
things open to inspection, either because 
she knew there was nothing there, or 
because she did not dream that he would 
look. 

The narrow pallet bed was neatly made— 
she would never let Mrs. Huggins do this— 
and her silver toilet things lay symmet- 
rically arranged on the dressing-table. Her 
work-basket, a few books, the dress-hangers 
on a sliding rod, the row of small shoes just 
visible under the bureau, a memo for the 
baker, a week’s rent in an envelope ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Huggins—all this was of her. 

Glaisher stood very still, listening to a 

thousand tiny, penetrating voices that came 
at him, all speaking for Helen. ‘Helen! 
Helen!” they shrilled. They did not plead 
her cause, but clamored at him that he was 
making a fool of himself, and that their 
mistress, the tenant of this room, was 
worthy of better treatment and more 
generous thoughts. It was not a plea, but a 
proclamation. 
_ He made a strange gesture, went back 
into the other room, and, not trusting his 
strength, asked Mrs. Huggins to get him a 
taxi. There was an impulse to leave a note 
for his wife, but he smothered that. More 
evidence first! 

Queer to be in a taxi, and actually going 
somewhere. Turning out of Ormisto 
Terrace, and glancing down its curving 
length, he wondered how he had got well in 
such drab surroundings. He would never 
go back, except for his personal belongings, 
and was sorry for those who had to stay 
there. It was the same in the train—that 
odd sense of naked liberty. He could not 
read, and did not care when he arrived. 

. At Banfield he descended into country 
silence, and was met by a farmer’s boy witha 
push-cart for the luggage. The boy jerked 
his thumb at a cluster of buildings half a 
mile away, and strode off whistling. 

_Glaisher, following more slowly, found 
himself quite alone. The air was sweet and 
clean, tasting as though it had been washed 
by a light rain. So different. Late wild 
flowers in the hedges, and blackberries, 
diminutive thimbles as yet hard and dull 
red. Acock pheasant strutted along the rim 
of a sand pit, and the sun touched him into a 
glorified blue and bronze. 

The convalescent sat by the roadside, 
resting. There was no hurry, and a whole 
two weeks of this before diving into Queen 
Victoria Street. Sandersons had sent him a 
cheque in advance for expenses, so that end 
of it was all right. It had puzzled Helen, 
but he only said that he had money enough. 
She had looked at him queerly, and dropped 
the subject. Nothing to do now but eat 
and sleep and rest and get ready. For 
what? Ite put that out of his head, dozing 
for a few minutes in the windless warmth of 


sun, then walked slowly on. He was tired 
already. 

A hundred yards farther and a car over- 
took him, a very old one. An old lady with 
a very determined and sunburned face was 
driving. Beside her sat an elderly chauffeur. 
The whole turnout, human and mechanical 
was, thought Glaisher, past its prime, and 
the car made a shocking noise, as though 
everything was loose. It slowed up as it 
came abreast. The old lady took one swift 
glance, and jammed on the brakes. There 
was a terrific squeak. The car shuddered, 
groaned and stopped. 

“Can I give you a lift?” she said briskly. 
“Plenty of room.” 

Glaisher, very white and worn, lifted his 
hat. 

“Thanks, I’ve only a little farther.” 

“You don’t look up to much—better get 
in. Wake up, Harker, and help the 
gentleman.” 

The elderly chauffeur got down, and 
opened a rear door. Glaisher, whose knees 
had become very weak, got in, and the car 
started with a jerk. 

“That’s better, isn’t it?’’ asked the old 
lady. “Been ill, haven’t you?” 
“Yes, for some months. 

better now.”’ 

“‘H’m!”” She scrutinized him with bright 
blue eyes. “Milk, I’d say for you, and 
cream. Eggs, plenty of ‘em. Going to 
get ’em?” 

“T expect so,’’ he smiled, ‘‘at Mr. Degg’s 
farm.” 

“Degg, oh, he’s all right. You couldn’t 
be at a better place. There in three 
minutes.” 

They were. Glaisher got down and 
thanked her. The car resumed its riotous 
progress, and Degg, who had come to the 
gate to bid his visitor welcome, stood beside 
Glaisher as it dwindled down the road. 

“Well, sir, I’m glad you're here all right, 

but there’d have been a trap at the station 
if I’d known. Never seen that lady before, 
have you?” 
“‘No, but I’d like to meet her again some 
day.” 
“Tt’s Lady Fort. She lives at Purdon 
Fleet, near Gomsport, about five miles from 
here. It’s a nice walk when you’re ready 
for it.” 


I’m _ nearly 


ELEN was staying with Clara. She 

had come back to Ormiston Terrace 
for the first night after Glaisher’s departure, 
and discovered that she could endure no 
more of it. There were too many hard 
reminders of hard hours, and the Lowndes 
Square invitation was of long standing. 
Clara was delighted. 

It was strange to be walking along 
Knightsbridge toward the shop; strange not 
to have to hold herself ready for the un- 
expected, not to be forced to play-act, not 
to anaesthetize her emotions, so to speak; 
not to pretend to be normal while the whole 
of life was abnormal. 

Even at Clara’s it was not easy. Enxist- 
ence had gathered a sort of impetus, and 
was hurrying on to a climax that would 
arrive within the next few days. The die 
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was cast, and now, on the edge of that 
climax, she could not but question herself. 
Was she justified? Had she been altogether 
wise? Mercy Trench had assured her, and 
Macaulay had given his dictum, but in spite 
of this, she did not feel entirely safe. 

At the shop, affairs were in a state of flux. 
Mark had seen Gillam’s, and that transac- 
tion would shortly be completed. He would 
get his money back without loss. This part 
of it was satisfactory enough, but, never- 
theless, he wore an injured expression. 

What it came to was that he had been 
forced to accept an ultimatum. He had 
begun the business—now Helen closed it. 
It amounted to that. Looking back over 
the past months, it seemed to have been a 
mad sort of undertaking. 

In the case of Helen, he was making some 
of the discoveries a man of his nature was 
bound to make. Had he been too youthful 
—too idealistic? He was rather astonished 
with himself at finding that this break hurt 
him much less than he had expected. He 
had to admit that, and began to think 
himself over-romantic. He had anticipated 
feeling a pang every time he looked at her. 
Now he was more vexed with himself than 
pained. Curious! Also he felt lonely be- 
cause there was no longer the impulse to 
take Helen off to lunch in some quiet place 
where he would pretend to be interested 
while she talked business, as she always did. 
Without any resentment toward Powers, he 
began to wonder how she would do at 
Gillam’s. And when a man can anticipate 
loss without resentment, it is obvious that 
he has reached a well-balanced mental 
condition. 

Clara! He thought a good deal more 
about her than he realized, because she 
struck him as a cheery sort, and he was a 
little offended when, the second day after 
Helen’s ultimatum, Mrs. Pritchard de- 
clined an invitation. All very nice and 
friendly. But she declined. 

Now, why? 

Any woman could have told him, just as 
she could have interpreted with complete 
accuracy what was passing behind Clara’s 
blue eyes while she listened to Helen that 
memorable day at lunch. And there: was 
art in the refusal to Mark—the kind of art 
that has confounded men since the world 
began. It was the sort of refusal that is, 
really, invitational. 

Clara had thought it all out. It had 
been hard not to seem unduly interested 
when she learned that, so far as concerned 
Helen, Mark was not in the running. Who 
the real man might be—although it all 
sounded extraordinary at the time—was un- 
important. That was Helen’s affair. But 
that Mark was—well—unclaimed mattered 
a great deal. It was then, with the wisdom 
of the daughters of Eve, that she chose her 
ground. Ready as she was—indeed, anx- 
ious—to become Clara Upton, Mark must 
not know it. To be precipitate, to be easy 
that might work mischief. Helen had said 
that Mark always expected to get what he 
wanted. The programme, therefore, was to 
assist him to want—then make him wait. 

To be concluded 


Wisdom in Choosing Linens 


taken, where the scallops meet, to rein- 
force the corners. Embroidery, solid and 
cut-work, may be done to an elaborate 
depth. The needlewoman of parts does not 
hesitate to reproduce the handsome im- 
ported pieces from Italy and France, by 
combining inserts of real lace with her em- 
broidery. The edge of filet or other hand- 
made lace is another medium for the glorify- 
ing of one’s best sheets and pillow slips; 
and if the needlework involved is not to 
one’s liking, the shops have every con- 
ceivable type of embroidery and _ lace 
Among the practical 
types that combine loveliness with ex- 
cellent wearing qualities, are the Madeira 
and Mosaic embroideries, as well as solid 
and cut-work specimens. 


Continued from page 29 


Initialing is appropriate to all bed Jinens, 
from the simplest to the most gorgeous, and 
gives that touch of individuality dear to the 
heart of the fastidious home-maker. The 
single initial or the monogram is used, and 
is placed in the middle of the top edge, at a 
distance from the hem governed by the 
presence of any additional decoration. On 
an otherwise plain sheet it is placed about 
two and a half inches inside the hemming; 
in an elaborate treatment it will become a 
part of the entire design. It is given a 
corresponding place at the end of the pillow 
slip. 

As only the top sheet is given any dec- 
orative treatment, there should always be a 
plain bottom sheet to match it, either plain 
hemmed or hemstitched. If desired, it may 
be held to the ninety-nine-inch length. 


It was not to be expected that in a day 
when color has acquired such dominance, 
the bed furnishings should escape the dye 
pot. On the contrary, they have yielded to 
its delightful influence, and it is quite the 
thing today to have sheets, pillow slips and 
blankets conform to the color scheme of the 
bedroom. Sheets, with pillow slips to 
match, come in all the delicate pastel 
shades. There are flower tints such as 
primrose, orchid and rose, with delicate 
apple and nile greens, and the blue of a 
summer sky. 

And one may go further and choose 
blankets to match—light weight cotton 
blankets or mixtures of wool and cotton for 
summer, and wools of every weight for cold 
weather wear. These blankets, in solid 
color or in checks and patterns, have a 
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The Home Bureau 


Continued from page 16 


The General Room 


OUR new department, ‘““The Home 

Bureau,” is the best yet. It is what a 
great many of us have been looking for. 
Here is my problem. 

We have just one general room, which 
serves as kitchen, dining room and sitting 
room. The walls are painted in shiny 
paint, “‘yellow stone’”’ color, the woodwork 
varnished in dark oak. The floor is covered 
with linoleum, tan and brown of geometrical 
design. What would make suitable summer 
curtains of not too expensive material, also a 
cover for couch that is very much in use by 
children? 

One bedroom is painted pale green, the 
other blue. What shade of paint could be 
used for windows and baseboard of these 
two? What would make a suitable wash 
for these painted walls, so that they will not 
show streaks? They get badly smoked 
during the winter. 


ERHAPS this sketch has nothing in 

common whatever, in the matter of 
layout, with your combination of kitchen 
with living and dining room, but it may 
convey the specific information you wanted. 

For curtains I should suggest something 
distinctly washable. Striped dimity, or 
dotted Swiss in fresh colors like lavender or 
blue, should go well with your walls. Keep 
three pairs going so that you'll have a 
frequent change. I know how dingy 
curtains can get where there is cooking. 

For the couch I should suggest some of 
that heavy canvas-like repp that is used for 
porch swings, with stripes of purple blue 
and tan predominating. It will stand any- 
thing and look bright and summery too. 

I have let my imagination go so far as to 
visualize a built-in table and pair of settles 
at one of your windows. If this is a general 
room, I know how convenient this breakfast 
nook can be for meals and as a place for the 
children to do their lessons. Although it 
will probably not be possible to make it big 
enough for family meals, you can always let 
the children eat there, using it for snack 
lunches or tea. It is just a suggestion, but 
I thought it might appeal to you. 

The woodwork in both bedrooms would 
be best in cream. 

Painted walls can stand a mild solution of 
washing soda to remove soot or streaks. 


Maple Furniture 

O YOU know of any Canadian manufac- 
turer who makes maple furniture for 
bedrooms? ‘There is a great deal of it made 





in the United States, but one should surely 


be able to get it in this country. I am | 
desirous of obtaining some pieces in Colonial | 
style and should be very pleased if you | 


could put me in touch with a company who 


could furnish same. I should also be | 
pleased to know where I could obtain | 
ladderback chairs with rush seats (ma- | 


hogany or walnut) and the undraped 
dressing-table with drawers and swinging 
arms. 


Y LETTER I have sent you the name 
of a firm which I believe can supply 
you. 
niture for staining in both instances. 


A Bedroom Floor 


C= you give me any suggestions for my 
bedroom floor? I am going to buy 
some new floor-covering, but don’t know 
what to order. 
yellow, 
panelled. It has two windows with a 
north-west exposure. The furniture is 
ivory-white enamel, a dressing-table, chif- 
fonier, bureau, and table fixed up for a 
writing-desk with blue blotters. The 
windows are curtained in white voile, with a 
band of rose running down the side and 
across the bottom with white frills and a 
white valance, rose trimmed. The room is 
long and narrow, ten feet wide by seventeen 
and a half feet long, and contains two 
single beds, 

I introduced the yellow paper to create a 
sunny note, on account of the exposure. 
I had thought of jaspé linoleum or cork 
carpet in one color. I couldn’t get a 
linoleum rug, as the room is so large, so 
what would you suggest? Hardwood floor- 
ing is too expensive, and as I have been 
anticipating a new covering so long, I 
would like something that would harmonize 
with the other colors. 


[ENOLEUM in hardwood design is a very 
good substitute for flooring. You will 
not have to cover the entire room, but 
merely the edges where the rug does not 
extend. An all-over bedroom rug is not 
expensive in the ‘‘rag”’ types. 

If you are “doing your room over” 
entirely, I should suggest different curtains. 


Mauve voile would be charming with this | 
paper and you could repeat the color in the | 


rug. 
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Summer Knitting for the Fall Baby 


Continued from page 28 


together, knit 1. (There will now be 12 
stitches on the needle). 

Knit back plain and break off wool. 

Pick up stitches on sides and knit 6 ribs 
plain. On beginning the next rib, reduce 
1 stitch at the beginning of the needle, also 
knit together the 6th and 7th stitches on the 
second needle; reduce 1 at the end of the 
third needle. Repeat this procedure 3 
times, making 9 ribs in all, then cast off and 
sew up the bootee. 

About 114 yards of wash ribbon will 
thread through the top and make a pretty 
bow on each bootee. A crocheted silk edge 
around the top, adds a pretty finish. 


Baby’s Mitten— Without Thumb 


Needles—-No. 12. 

Andalusian wool. 

Cast on 36 stitches. 

Knit 2, purl 2, to end of row. 

Repeat, until you have done 14 rows, 

Follow by knitting 1 row plain. 

Make spaces for ribbon as follows: 

Knit 2, put thread over needle three 
times, knit 2 together; knit 2, put thread 
over needle three times, knit 2 together; 
continue this repetition to end of row. 

Knit 19 ribs plain (a rib being 2 rows, one 
forward and one back). 

Knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 12, knit 2 


I am recommending unpainted fur- 


The room is papered in | 
like the enclosed sample, and | 
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THE PROFESSION speaks its mind 
on troubles of the gums... 


Soft food is the cause of 

soft gums. , DENTISTS SAY: 

Ipana and massage the 
logical remedies. 


F you go to your dentist for advice 

upon se troubles, he will gladly 
sum up for you the latest findings of 
the profession. He could show you 
lectures, papers and clinical reports 
by the hundred. But ew he will 
give you the gist of it all in some 
such terms as these: 

“Gum troubles start right in your 
dining room. For the food you eat is 
to blame! 

“Before we began to refine our 
foods, people didn’t have much trou- 
ble with their gums. The coarse fibre 
and the natural roughage made plenty 
of work for the oral apparatus. Mas- 
tication kept the blood supply within 
the gums in lively circulation. Gums 
were nourished—they remained in 
normal tone and vigor—firm, sound 
and healthy. 

How soft foods impair 
gum health 


“But what happens today? You de- 
mand tender meats, peeled fruits, soft 
vegetables, flaky pastries and fluffy 
puddings. Your gums are robbed of 
work. Their circulation falters. The 
tissues grow congested—soft, in- 
flamed and tender. 

“Soon you may notice a tinge of 


IPAN 


‘pink’ on your tooth brush. That is 
a signal of danger near at hand—a 
warning that your gums need imme- 
diate care. 


“The logical way tocorrectr prevent 
the trouble is to stimulate the gums 
twice a day through massage. You 
can do it easily in just a few moments 
at the time you brush your teeth.” — 
(Summary taken from hundreds of ex- 
cérpts from wuthoritative dental papers, 
lectures and texts.) 


And there are hundreds of good 
dentists—among them very possibly 
your own—who add: 


“The massage alone is good, but 
massage with Ipana Tooth Paste is 
better. Use it for the massage as well 
as for the regular cleaning of your 
teeth.” 


For Ipana contains ziratol, a stimu- 
lating and healing hemostatic. For 
years specialists have used ziratol in 
treating the gums. Its presence — 
Ipana the power to aid in building 
your gums to sound and sturdy health. 
Ipana is worth a 30 days’ trial 
There is a coupon in the corner. It 
offers you a ten-day trial tube. Use 
it if you wish. But ten days can 
hardly show you Ipana’s good effect 
on your gums. One month is a far 
fairer trial. Stop at your druggists 
and get a full-size tube. Use it to the 
last squeeze. Then will you know a// 
Ipana can do to improve the health 
and beauty of your mouth! 


TOOTH 
PASTE 


MADE IN CANADA 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO, Dept. C3 
1239 Benoit St., Montreal, P.Q. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cene stamp. 
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Unless Your Church 


is Different 


from most others in this respect, an additional 
$100.00 or more would not come amiss in any of the 
various departments. 










For instance, it would be a substantial sum to apply 
on your building fund, or to use for the purchase of 
further equipment for the Sunday School or Church. 
You may need a lantern, or more books for the 
library ; perhaps you have an organ fund, or it may 
be that repairs and redecoration are under way. A 
new supply of Hymn Books and Bibles is required 
periodically. 















Whatever it is, the particular organization of which 
you are a member can raise a share or all of the 
cost through a plan which admits of securing addi- 
tional funds in a pleasant and dignified way. 








The Ladies Aid Society of the Toronto Church 
pictured above is one of a number of such organi- 
zations to use our plan successfully. 







By our plan, and with little effort on your part, you 
may be assured of immediate and substantial 






returns to your treasury. 


Peale 


Write today for full particulars 
and suggestions for getting started 


ae 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 


Association Division 








153 University Avenue Toronto 2, Ontario 











“Plain or purl? I mean plain or filleted?”’ 

“Filleted. Don’t you remember Uncle 
Joshua’s coming to dinner, and he’s so bad 
with bones?” 

“Yes, much worse than Fido!” 

Silly, idiotic, still it was only a game. 

Jessamy with her sleeves rolled up and 
| wearing a flowered cretonne apron, became 

quite enthusiastic over the merits of the 
“Kutey Kitchen Cabinet.” 

“I say, Colin, it 7s rather marvellous; 
you'll be able to stand beside me and look 
convincingly rapt in this photograph.”’ 

“IT can always do that.” 

“Don’t be a fool.” 

“Dear darling, you know it isn’t fooling.” 

Jessamy looked at him and in a sudden 
panic that was half fear and half gladness, 
knew that he spoke the truth. This was 
dreadful! Why wasn’t Harold here, instead 
of in Brussels, to save her from herself? 

“Look at this gadget for washing up. 
Isn’t it clever?” 

“‘Surpassingly intelligent. 
you hear what I said?”’ 

“rae. 

“Well?” 

“Well?” 

“Oh, Colin, dear, don’t. Can’t you see, 
this is just playing at housekeeping, at life. 
This isn’t real.” 

“But it was real when I kissed you yester- 
day, wasn’t it precious? That was a real 
kiss, wasn’t it?” 

Fidgetting with a fireproof dish, Jessamy 
said: “‘It was.” 

“Darling.” 

Under cover of Jimmy’s momentary 
abstraction, Colin took her in his arms. 
“My blessing.” 

“Colin, don’t—don’t!”’ Jessamy pulled 
herself away. ‘I’ve got to marry Harold, I 
told you. If I—we—don’t you see it would 
not work? Don’t you see how hard it would 
be to step out of a twenty guinea model 
into a two guinea reach-me-down? Cinder- 
ella, the half-timer, when I want to be a 
wigle-time fairy princess?” 

“You really mean that?” 

“T really do.” 

Colin’s arms dropped to his sides like 
signals going down. 

Jessamy had a sudden impulse to put her 
arms around him, to pull his dark head down 
to hers, to stroke the little, bristly hairs at 
the back of his neck. This was a momentary 
weakness. 

“He must be kind because he’s fat,’’ all 
the way home, the words drummed in her 
ears. “‘He must be fat because he’s kind.”’ 
No, that wasn’t right, because Colin was 
thin and as kind as any fat person cou'd 
possibly be—kinder, dearer. 

Jessamy began to cry. Thank goodness, 
tomorrow was the last day of this farce of 
domesticity. On Thursday she was being 
photographed for ‘‘Celimena’s” tea-gowns. 
That ought to restore the balance. She 
would bury her dreams beneath clouds of 
georgette and real lace. Besides, on Thurs- 
day, Harold Pitchforth was coming home. 
Quite unaccountably, Jessamy began to cry 
again, which was silly when Harold Pitch- 
forth stood for comfort, lilac bath salts and 
bespoke shoes. Still crying, she went to bed. 

In the morning, things were better. 

Colin was quiet and abstracted. He no 
longer sought for an opportunity to kiss her 
hair, or a rosy ear. 

“Now we've only got the blushing bride 
to do,” Jimmy said. “That’s going to be 
the cover. Cut along and change, while I 
have a word with Archer.” 
| Jessamy slipped into the white chiffon 
| Slip (real point de Venise on that) the dress 
| heavy with lace, and adjusted the yards of 
| tulle that fastened on either side of her head 
| with a sprig of orange-blossom. She was the 
perfect bride, the ideal of every wistful girl 
| who was later to go into residence at ‘‘Just-a- 
Cottage”’ Burley, or ‘““The Nook,” Putney. 
| They would try and copy her dress at home 
in imitation lace and crépe de chine at five 
and eleven the yard and wonder sadly, why 
| it didn’t look the same. 

This dress had been designed by a master 
|hand. Jessamy was clad in the sort of dress 
that the wife of Harold Pitchforth would 
wear. She shivered; the soft crépe de chine 
no longer caressed her, it seemed like icy 
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fingers laid against her warm neck, against 
her heart. The cloudy tulle billowed round 
her. It was like being in a snowdrift, so 
cold, so cold. She picked up the sheaf of 
Madonna lilies, with trembling, frozen 
fingers. What on earth was the matter with 
her? Was she going to have influenza? 

‘Here comes the bride,”’ chanted Jimmy. 

Harold would be beside her, he would be 
holding her hand. He had black hairs grow- 
ing out of his knuckles. She shivered so 
violently that the lilies trembled. There 
would be heaps of people at the church 
door, errand boys and nurses with perambu- 
latorsand. . . 

Between the swaying lilies, she saw the 
face of Colin. 

The camera man began to whistle Mendel- 
ssohn’s Wedding March. 

“Tum tumty tum tum tumty,’”’ hummed 
Jimmy. ‘This is a wedding, not a funeral. 
What a face! Oh, give mea lily and lay me 
out! Keep smiling, can’t you?” 

For answer, Jessamy looked wildly at 
Colin and burst into tears. ‘“‘Why, what on 
Orn. o. 

‘‘Headache—can’t—do any more today,” 
sobbed Jessamy through clouds of tulle. 

Sobbing, she tucked her lace train over 
her arm and fled. She wanted to get away 
from the questioning eyes of Colin, to tear 
off this mockery of a wedding dress. You 
couldn’t tear off a dress that was heavy with 
real Brussels lace though, a dress that was 
no more hers than Cinderella’s ball dress. 

She unpinned the tulle veil very carefully, 
laid the sprigs of orange-blossom in tissue 
paper. Thus some luckier girls kept their 
bridal bouquets, till the flowers withered 
into brownish dust and the white ribbons 
were buttercup-yellow with age. She thought 
of other smiling brides whose pictures she 
had seen. Those were girls who married for 
love, who wanted to remember their wedding 
day, instead of being anxious to forget it. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“What is it? I’m changing,’”’ she called. 
She opened the door a crack, and lace and 
silk were crushed in Colin’s arms. 

“Oh, Jessamy, Jessamy, you’re unhappy,” 
he said. 

Kissing his hair, his eyes, she said: “I’m 
not, I’m not! Colin, I’ve been so miserable, 
and then this beastly dress, that finished it. 
I knew, the minute I put it on, I’d rather— 
rather be married to you in cotton voile, 
than anyone else in satin and point de 
Venise. I—darling, help me out of it 
quickly.” 

He lifted the soft, white folds over her 
head. 

She slipped into the green stockinette 
dress of every day, ard it was like exchang- 
ing a snowdrift for a sunny meadow. 

“Darling, Colin, we’ll manage, somehow. 
I can keep myself and Jimmy’s pretty 
certain'to give you work, and you could go 
on with painting in between whiles, and—” 

Colin picked up a sprig of orange-blossom 
and stuck it in his buttonhole. 

“That’s just it,’”’ he said. “I didn’t want 
to say anything till I was sure, but Jimmy’s 
just shown me the contract—’”’ 

“What contract?” 

“For film work. He seemed to think I’d 
do, and he took me up to the Amalgamated 
Films for a try-out a week ago. He heard 
this morning, it’s unbelievable luck, but they 
want me for three years. It’s marvellous! 
They seem to think I’m Valentino’s little 
brother. Darling, you won’t have to go on 
with this work, you’ll be able to have the 
things you want, the salary they offer is 
ridiculously Jarge. You won’t have to be a 
half-time Cinderella any more.” 

“But, Colin, your painting,’ she said 
quickly. She held his arm tightly, as if she 
could somehow draw strength from him. 
“Listen, darling, I’d far, far rather go on 
like this, than have you giving up that, so 
that I can wear real silk stockings. I mean 
it. You say a lot of fool things when you're 
not in love. You don’t know. I know now.” 
She laid her head against his sleeve. “I'd 
rather tear up the contract, now, at once.” 

“Bless you, sweet,” he said. ‘I shan’t be 
filming all the time; I shall be able to paint, 
too. I—ready, my heart?” 

Arm-in-arm, they left the cardboard 
studio world, and walked into the Strand. 
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baby choked and then dribbled with lament- 
able freedom. Hugo shuddered. 

“It ought to be put on the kerb outside 
a post-office,’ he said, ‘‘for people to wet 
their stamps on.” 

The manservant tiptoed from the room 
in shocked silence. The girl, bubbling with 
laughter, began unconcernedly to put her 
hat on before a mirror. The baby, after a 
prolonged stare of aggression, blew out its 
cheeks and crawled toward Hugo’s couch. 
Seizing his leg it hauled itself into a position 
of insecure perpendicularity and dribbled 
again with studied insult. Hugo was on the 
point of appealing for protection, when his 
eye fell on a name-tab on the collar of the 
creature’s woolly jacket. Gingerly, he 
steadied the swaying infant while he read, 
and as he read, his jaw dropped with con- 
sternation. The name was Stager. 

He looked at the girl. She was powdering 
her nose at the mirror. Presently she turned, 
and with an expression of calm resolve bore 
the baby from the room. 


CROSS a secluded table for two at the 
Carlton, Hugo surveyed his companion 
moodily. She was, he decided, distractingly 
pretty. She was also heartless, callous, and 
unprincipled. 

“‘What have you done with that baby?” 
he growled. 

“‘That’s telling,’’ she replied brightly. 

“When are you going to collect it?” 

*“‘Never, I hope,’’ she grimaced, daintily. 

The ghastly thought assailed him. She 
had made away with it. 

“‘Monica!”’ 

“‘Hugo, dear?” 

*‘Where’s your husband?” 

She shook her head and sighed. ‘‘Good- 
ness knows where my husband is!”’ 

“Goodness knows!’’ Hugo surveyed her 
with knit brows as she toyed with the grape- 
fruit, cursing under his breath at the glint 
of that plain gold ring. “‘So do I!” 

“Really?” she nodded placidly. ‘‘Dear 
boy, my champagne glass is very empty.” 

A waiter hurried forward. Hugo watched 
the girl sip delicately and met the provoca- 
tive gleam in her eyes. She seemed to be 
laughing at him, the minx. 

*‘Monica!”’ he took hold of himself des- 
perately. It was a fearful effort to impart 
the needful solemnity to his mien in such 
circumstances. ‘‘Monica, you are unmasked. 
All is known. Upon the raiment of that 
innocent babe you have so _heartlessly 
abandoned, is the name of Stager!”’ 

She started and stared at him for several 
seconds, then: “So you know,” she said 
slowly. ‘Funny meeting like that, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Excruciatingly humorous,” Hugo agreed 
grimly; ‘I am sure my uncle would think so, 
too.” 

She met his eyes fairly and he noticed a 
sudden change in them—half challenge, 
half appeal. 

“If you knew what my life has been, 
perhaps, you would not blame me. I have 
been so dull, Hugo.” 

“Serves you right!’ he scowled gloomily. 
‘“‘He must be seventy, if a day, and as deaf 
as a post.” 

“When I recovered after that railway 
collision,’ she went on, keeping her big eyes 
on his, “I found myself in your flat, Hugo, 
and your man took me for your—wife. 
When I realized who you were—perhaps it 
was devilry, perhaps because I have never 
known a day’s real enjoyment, but I let 
him think it. Do you blame me for having 
just a leetle bit of fun, Hugo? It will so soon 
be all over.” 

The waiter brought coffee. Hugo bent 
himself morosely to the task of clipping a 
cigar. Intensely conscious of those big, 
pleading eyes, he was cursing fate for allow- 
ing him to fall in love with his—aunt. 
Ghastly thought! She watched him; placid 
amusement was in the curve of her pretty 
mouth. He fancied he detected a flicker of 
her right eyelid. Cheeky little devil! To 
think that his uncle. . . no, it simply would 
not bear thinking of. 

Suddenly the smile vanished from her lips 
nid he saw her stiffen with alarm. Following 
ther ganze he became aware that a waiter was 
deciaiming the menu in stentorian tones to a 
very old, very decrepit, and extremely deaf 


diner at a nearby table. The diner was Sir | 
Nicholas Stager. And in that instant he saw 
them. 

The girl paled, but her calm never deserted 
her. Hugo cast about frenziedly for means 
of escape, but saw none. It was an awful 
situation. Seizing a pair of gold-topped 
ebony canes the old man started to tremble 
his way toward them. Hugo gave himself 
up for lost. 

“And so, madam,”’ snarled the old man, 
“I have found you out! What are you 
doing here, pray?”’ 

The girl raised her eyes with magnificent 
serenity. 

“Dining with your nephew.” 

“So it seems! Ha! So it seems! Quite so. 
And what have you done with the child, | 
may one ask?” 

“Took it home,” replied Monica calmly, 
“and left it there.” 

“Very good of you, madam, very good of | 
you. If that’s all you think of the child, you 
leave my house to-morrow.” 

Hugo stared aghast. Monica merely 
nodded and smiled serenely. 

“I had intended to,”’ she said. “I’ve had 
about enough of the shelter of your roof.” 

The aged baronet swayed on the verge of 
apoplexy. An assiduous waiter hurried 
forward to render support. Hugo leapt to 
his feet. 

“As for you, young puppy,” choked Sir 
Nicholas, ‘‘you shall hear further from my 
lawyers about this. Mark my word, you 
shall hear further!’’ 

Aided by the waiter, he cluttered back to 
his table, and Hugo, facing Monica, sank 
down again with a gasp of consternation. 
She answered him with the softest little 
gurgle of laughter. 

“The least you can do,” stuttered the 
young man indignantly, “is to go and 
apologize to him. Do you realize that I have 
been shorn of my bank balance, deprived of 
my inheritance, and cast upon the world 
with literally not a bob to my name! To 





make matters worse you—” he checked 
himself rigidly. 

“And what else, Hugo?’ She leant for- 
ward, chin cradled in slim white hands. 
“How exactly do I make matters worse?” 

Hugo bit savagely at his cigar and looked 
away. He wasn’t going to show this heart- 
less flirt that he had fallen in love with her. 
In a sudden, definite way that was new in 
his experience. 

“Never mind,” he growled. ‘We had 
better consider this charming night’s enter- 
tainment at an end. Shall I get you a taxi?” 

“Hugo,” she was regarding him with 
faint perplexity in her brows. ‘‘He can’t 
disinherit you; the estate’s entailed.” 

“Exactly. In the male line, Monica. And 
that brat—pardon me for referring to your 
offspring in such terms. . .” 

Her big eyes opened very wide and then 
she leant back with a peal of helpless laugh- 
ter that brought appreciative masculine 
glances at her from various quarters of the 
room. “Oh, Hugo! How funny!” 

“The heck it is! Best joke I’ve heard for 
years! Shall we go now, Monica?” 

“But, Hugo! Oh, I see it all now. You 
know how deaf heis. . .” 

He gazed at her sternly. Heartless minx 
to laugh at an old man’s infirmities! 

“He wrote and told everyone it was a 
I 

‘‘What!”’ Hugo sat up electrified. 

‘He didn’t hear. He wouldn’t hear! .. . 
he wanted a boy and . . . it’sa girl!” 

Hugo looked at her dumbly, realizing 
after the first shock of surprise what this 
meant to him, and, somehow, how little it | 
meant. As if in sudden shame, her glance 
fell. 

“Thanks, Monica,” he said gloomily, “‘it 

doesn’t matter so much—-now. But you | 
might have left me out in your—search for | 
distraction. The best thing you can do is to 
go back to him and—make it up, and in 
future award the little one some of the | 
consideration it has a right to-—er—expect | 





from its—mother . . . oh, dash it all!’’ Hugo | 
concluded fiercely, ‘I wish I’d never met | 
you!” 


He twisted round in his chair angrily and 
beckoned the waiter. In strained silence the | 
bill was made out and paid. Hugo pushed 
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Chic bathing 
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AEROWOOD 
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THE AEROPACK 


Easily accomodates 
several dresses, two 
hats, shoes and all 
other necessary gar- 
ments. The daintiest 
dresses are kept un- 
wrinkled and imma- 
culate while travel- 
ling with an dAero- 
pack. 





The McBrine-Mendel 
Wardrobe Trunk 





New and accelerated modes of 
travel have created new require- 
ments in hand baggage. Aero- 
wood Baggage by McBrine 
combines a new lightness of 
weight, a new ruggedness—in 
short, adds a new convenience 
to travel. 


The new Aeropack, an Aerowood 
piece, is small, light yet roomy 
enough for garments for a week 
or two. Wardrobe trunk con- 
venience in hat box form. Other 
Aerowood pieces are designed 
for various requirements—for 
men and women. 


Your next trip will hold added enjoy- 
ment with the convenience of Aero- 
wood Baggage. Ask your dealer to 
show you the Aeropack and other 
Aerowood pieces by McBrine. Insist 
on the McBrine Around-the-world 
trademark and the word Aerowood. 
This is your assurance of getting 
genuine Aerowood Baggage. 


“When Girls Leave Home’’ a new 
illustrated booklet is ready for you. 
Write for a copy. 


McBrine-Mendel Wardrobe Trunx 
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They offer the most ina wardrobe 
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Write for illustrated trunk booklet. 
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together, knit 1. ‘This is half the mitten). 

Knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 12, knit 2 
together, knit 1. (This brings you to end 
of needle and completes second half). 

Knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 10, knit 2 
together, knit 1. 

Knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 10, knit 2 
together, knit 1. 

Knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 8, knit 2 
together, knit 1. 

Knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 8, knit 2 
together, knit 1. 

Knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 6, knit 2 
together, knit 1. 
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Knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 6, knit 2 
together, knit 1. 

Knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 4, knit 
together, knit 1. 

Knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 4, knit 
together, knit 1. 

Knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 2, knit 2 
together, knit 1. 

Knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 2, knit 2 
together, knit 1. 

Cast off; run in ribbon. 
may be added if desired. 
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Hugo and the Unnatural Mother 


Continued from page 13 


“Binks!”” 

“Sir?” 

‘‘What about a Manhattan?” 

“The doctor said no alcohol, sir.” 

“The doctor!” Hugo sat up suddenly. 
“Has it come to this! Speaking in the 
vernacular, Binks, have I got ’em?”’ 

“Oh no, sir. Not that. You and Mrs. 
Stager have had a nasty shock, sir.” 

“Mrs. . . .”” Hugo collapsed weakly. “A 
nasty shock. . .” 

“The baby’s all right, sir.”’ 

“The baby’s all right!”” babbled Hugo with 
glazed eyes. ‘‘Capital! Excellent! Take 
baby a Manhattan, Binks, with my compli- 
ments.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man, profoundly 
scandalized. He had accepted the sudden 
advent of a complete family with the im- 
passivity that comes from long training, but 
such callousness as his young master now 
betrayed outraged his deepest sense of pro- 
priety. 

‘The doctor will be coming again in the 
morning, sir.” 

Hugo stared haggardly at the ceiling. 

“T trust not, Binks. Decidedly, I trust 
not. That means the Home for Stray 
Inebriates. Bring me a milk and soda, at 
once.” 

“Yes, sir,” the man withdrew and presently 
the door opened to admit a girl, pale, but 
perfectly collected, with a half defiant, half 
whimsical smile on her lips. In her arms she 
carried a baby. With great care she set the 
baby on the hearthrug, whence it stared with 
intense expression at Hugo. 

“I hope you feel better now, darling,” 
said the girl, bending forward and deliber- 
ately stroking Hugo’s forehead. They were 
cool, soft hands that brought infinite relief 
to his throbbing temples. As in a dream, he 
caught the flash of a plain gold ring on her 
left hand. His eyes travelled to her face. He 
knew her; it was the girl in the train. 

“You have had a terrible shock, dear,” 
she smiled tenderly. 

“Darling,’’ murmured Hugo. “It is so. I 
am completely off my chump. Continue the 
treatment, please.” 

‘‘Dada!”’ gurgled the baby. 

**And how is my little one?” crooned Hugo. 

“‘Baby’s all right,’’ the girl said shortly, 
knitting her brows. ‘‘An awful nuisance, as 
usual.”’ 

“An awful . . .”” Hugo sat up. 
words are these, Harriet?” 

“‘My name isn’t Harriet. It’s Monica.” 

“‘Ah, Monica. Much better. But is this a 
mother’s love, Monica? Do you spurn your 
offspring thus?” 

“‘We’d have a much better time without 
it,’’ she pointed out frankly. 

Hugo surveyed her pensively. 

“So we would, Monica. In different cir- 


“What 


cumstances there would be the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul this night. In 
other words, Monica, I should escort you 
to the haunts of wine and song.”’ 

She looked at him calmly. ‘‘Why not in 
these—circumstances?”’ 

“Because . . .”’ retorted Hugo in a firm 
voice, ““You’re . . . dash it all!’’ He glow- 
ered sombrely at the brat on the hearthrug. 
“I’m surprised at you, Monica!”’ 

“We might farm it out,’’ she murmured. 

“Goo!” said the baby, suddenly emitting 
sounds like a lawn-mower. 

“Remove it!’’ cried Hugo apprehensively, 
“It’s going to be sick.”’ 

The girl rippled with unconcerned laugh- 
ter and walked to the mantelpiece. With a 
splutter the baby regained its ventral 
equilibrium. 

Hugo wrinkled his aching forehead and 
strove to think this matter out. She was an 
undeniable peach, but there was also that 
obvious wedding ring and very concrete 
baby. The réle of wrecker of homes did not 
appeal to Hugo Stager in the least. And yet 

. one last fling before life was to be 
utterly drab . . . He averted his eyes from 
the marbly gaze of the baby that read his 
guiltiest thoughts. 

**Monica!”’ 

She raised her brows serenely. 

“Got any glad rags with you?” 

She nodded. ‘‘My dressing case is here.” 

“Exactly. I don’t know who you are, 
Monica, but if you chose to drop across my 
path in this distinctly provocative manner 
you must take the consequences. To-night 
we pad the hoof to Bacchanalia. In other 
words, Monica, you dine with me.” 

She nodded again, placidly, “I had in- 
tended to.” 

Hugo frowned in perplexity. The door 
opened to admit the manservant bearing 
milk and soda. 

“Binks!” 

“sur 

“Take baby for a nice walk in the park. 
When you come to the pond, Binks, drop 
baby therein and return here. Mrs.—er 
Stager and I are dining out.” 

Concealing his perturbation under a mask 
of granite, the worthy man placed the 
tumbler at Hugo’s elbow. 

“The doctor said you were to be kept 
quiet, sir.”’ 

“Precisely, Binks. And how do you sup- 
pose I can be kept quiet with that baby’s 
glassy optic fixed upon me? Remove the 
little one.”’ 

The manservant shifted uneasily. The 
girl smiled with placid amusement. 

“Better leave it to me,” she suggested. 
“I'll dispose of it somewhere.”’ 

“Dispose of it!’ Hugo echoed. The word 
had a sinister sound. As if in protest the 
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FLIT 





Copyright 1929, Stanco Inc. 


Sure sign of a good housekeeper—no flies or mos- 
quitoes in her comfortable rooms—no roaches or 
ants in her kitchen—no bed bugs. She sprays clean 
smelling Flit with the handy Flit sprayer, preferring 
it, like most people, because it kills quicker, is harm- 
less to humans, and cannot stain She knows Flit 
is guaranteed to kill all household insects or money 
back. Most for her money, she finds, in the quart 
size. Flit plays a big part in her family’s summer- 
time comfort and safety. 





LIVING ROOM 


For flies and mosquitoes: (1) 
Close doors and windows. (2) 
Spray 50 to 100 times toward 
ceiling, depending on size of 
room. (3) Wait 10 minutes. 
Then doors and windows may 
be opened again. Every ay 
and mosquito will be dead. 
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OUTDOORS 


Flic repels insects outdoors. 
Spray Flic on the one 
spray the air, rugs and floor 
around chairs. Flic also 
makes life comfortable when 
camping, hiking, fishing or 
golfing. Spray tents. or 
clothing. Take Flic a 


on motor camping trips. 
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KITCHEN 


To kill crawling insects: Spray 
Flic forcefully in all cracks, 
behind ice-box, around plumb- 
ing, under sink and laundry 
tubs and in pantry. When 
“crawlers” appear, spray them 

de, but die 


direct. They may hi 
later from effects. 
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Your 
Child... 





happiest on regular routine 


The same old schedule, day after day. An 
hour for this. A regular time for that. It 
sounds deadly monotonous. But children 
simply thrive on this regularity. Surpris- 
ing, too, how soon they get used to it. 
“Why, by the time my baby was just a few 
months old,”” declared the modern young 
mother, ‘‘she knew just what was expected 
of her. Her little body functioned like 
clockwork. Coax her? I should say not. 
I found that a spoonfu! of Nujol every day 
was far more effective than coaxing. Saved 
me a lot of time and trouble, too. 


*“Mothers used to take it for granted that 
even a healthy baby would be upset when 
he was teething. Or wken he was taken on 
trips with change of air and water and 
food. But with Nujol there’s no reason 
why children should ever be thrown off 
schedule.”’ 


Nujol keeps everything natural and normal, 
under all conditions. It can’t possibly upset 
or disagree with even a tiny baby. For it 
contains absolutely no medicine or drugs. 
It’s just a pure natural substance. Perfected 
by the Nujol Laboratories, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York. Nujol not only keeps an excess 
of body poisons from forming (we all have 
‘them), but aids in their removal. 


Start your baby now—today—on this 
priceless habit of regularity. Every bottle 
of Nujol you buy for him, is so much money 
invested in his future health. Actually, a 
bottle of Nujol costs no more than a simple 
little toy that he might play with a few 
days. Isn't it worth trying? 

Or you might want to buy the large hos- 
pital size can of Nujol. It’s more econom- 
ical in the long run. More convenient, too. 
In sealed packages only. 












charm.. 


every station... 


The quality of the dia- 
mond is guaranteed by 


istered and price attached 
at the factory. 


Your Hands 


Time was when only the “idle rich” could have 
lovely hands, and lovely diamonds to enhance their 
- nowadays, beautiful hands are the vogue in 


+ your hands deserve a Bluebird, al- 


ways the finest in Diamonds and the newest in designs. 


Bluebird Diamond Rings from $35.00 to $2,500.00. 
Bluebird Wedding Rings from $12.00 up. 


both maker and jeweller for “The 
and, for your further pro- ere Lovers Love”. 
tection, every ring is reg- Exclusively 



















Send your ‘oleh 
name and 10c in stamps 


Book That 






MAURICE J. WALSH 
e LIMITED 

Dept.C 2 Federal Bldg. 
Toronto 2. 







away the change irritably and told the waiter 
to order a taxi. When he faced the girl 
again, she was holding out her hands to 
him, palms up, as if in appeal. Fascinated, 
he looked at those pretty white palms, and 
saw the glint of gold on the third finger of 
the left hand. It was a signet ring, with the 
seal toward him. 

“Dear, Hugo,” said the girl softly, 
you forgive me? I am not really as wicked 
as I seem.’”’ Her eyes dropped, the lashes 
demurely resting on her cheeks. ‘‘Not as 
heartless as I seem. . .’’ Then she looked at 
him again, differently, and added, ‘‘Not as 
happy as I seem, Hugo.” 

From Hugo’s cigar a last despairing little 
wisp of smoke arose; the cigar went out, 
unheeded. Hugo stared, striving to conceal 
the effect of a sudden, incomprehensible leap 
in the region of his heart, when next she 
spoke. 

“Perhaps I am hardly anything that I 
Set ke 

“The taxi is waiting, sir,’’ a discreet voice 
murmured in the offing, and then, intuitively 


“won't 
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urged, the voice faded away into the 
distance. 

The girl looked at Hugo and Hugo looked 
at the signet ring that was worn with the 
seal inward. The fact that this was not a 
wedding ring had definitely pierced his 
foggy consciousness. 

“Hugo,” she went on, “have you never 
heard of poor relations; shabby hangers-on, 
forced to accept the charity of a cousin who 
has made a ‘good’ marriage; to do menial 
tasks and play the glorified nurse to that 
cousin’s detestable baby until one gets 
driven to almost any subterfuge to steal a 
few hours pleasure? Until one longs to kick 
over the traces and do something really dis- 
reputable—Hugo. . .”” 

From the background an impatient com- 
missionaire growled something to an agitated 
waiter. The agitated waiter approached, 
dry-cleaning his hands apologetically. 

“The taxi-driver, sir. He says—’’ 

Of a sudden Hugo sat up, his own eupeptic 
self once more. 

“Tell the taxi-driver to go to blazes, 
said Hugo Stager. 


The Mysterious Tea Leaf 


Continued from page 12 


gathering to be a formal or private one. A 
small bread-crumb lying near the bottom 
of the cup, quite alone, represents a lump 
sum of money or a small but valuable gift. 
Across the bottom is a broken line of tiny 
dots. This means a trip soon, but not within 
two weeks. The entire cup is free from a 
cloudy appearance, and, therefore, indicates 
happiness and prosperity, freedom from care 
or anxiety. There is little or no money in 
the cup in scattered quantity, therefore 
important business affairs should not be 
undertaken for a time. On the other hand, 
social events will be successful. 

In Cup II, note the small type of leaf and 
the scattered dots all over the ground. This 
is distinctly a business cup. That small but 
clean material is money. A long oblong near 
the top is a business letter, and the tiny 
cloud hovering over it proves it is not quite 
favorable. A line of dots running from it, 
means a business trip in connection with the 
letter, but since this is quite clear, it appears 
to be turning out well eventually. The space 
for the wish is at the bottom of the cup, 
and is seen to be slightly open at one side. 
This wish will be delayed or not realized in 
its entirety. Inside it are numerous tiny 
dots. Evidently the wish concerns money. 
Near the middle of the cup an automobile 
with two men in it and another close by, 
foretell a business proposition in which at 
least three men are concerned. The bargain 
will not be closed at once, however, because 
the deep opening in the body of leaves near 
by is still open. The clearness around it, 
however, is encouraging. A woman is seen 
in miniature at one side. She is at a distance, 
but is writing the letter that is in the form 
of a tiny dot in front of her. The entire cup 
indicates business that must be handled 
somewhat carefully, but on the whole, is 
likely to turn out satisfactorily. 

Cup III is the typical schoolgirl’s cup. 
Money is conspicuous for its absence, 
but there are no heavy clouds, and the whole 
cup is carefree. Notice four entirely closed 
wishes. No young girl has an only wish, but 
the indications are that for the present her 
several wishes will be gratified. Count the 
stems in the cup—one at the top is quite 
clearly a valued young man friend calling 
almost immediately. A little farther down 
is a slim blonde youth who is quite young. 
He may be a brother. Not far away is a 
thick-set, dark, stout man of a build near 
middle age. He may be her father, in which 
case the cloud about him is a little family 
difficulty, but if he is any other male friend, 
she would be wise to be on her guard against 
him. Near the bottom is another man, 
medium dark, tall and somewhat inclined 
to stoop. He is clearly a good friend and the 
ring beside him proves that he intends to 
offer more than friendship in the not far 
distant future. There are two gatherings in 


the cup, the larger of which is the farther off. 
The smaller one is probably a family crowd, 
or a select party of personal friends. The 
larger one has no invitation to its credit, 
therefore is probably a theatre, amusement, 
or shopping crowd. A girl will be noticed 
bending forward as if listening. She is 
jealous and likely to prove spiteful. The 
cat near by with its tail in air, sounds a 
warning of treachery from a near friend. 
The letter “E,’’ distinctly shown near one 
man, may be taken for his initial. Alto- 
gether, the cup is favorable, and such small 
troubles as appear are likely to blow over. 
Advise this girl to spend a little more time 
in work or study. 

Cup IV is generally known as the trouble 
cup. Cups seem to prove the old adage that 
misfortunes never come singly, for when 
clouds appear, they frequently pervade the 
entire atmosphere. With regard to a cup of 
this type, it should be remembered that it 
need not be read. Add pure hot water and 
drain it out. Possibly the trouble will then 
be largely dissipated. However, a cup such 
as is shown in Figure IV is read in the 
following manner. Near the top are a 
number of small scattered leaves in a group 
surrounded by clouds: This is either an 
accident or a sudden breaking up of some 
cherished plan. To the right is a couch or 
bed with someone lying on it with the head 
slightly raised. The clouds above him indi- 
cate he has been seriously ill. The head 
raised means he is somewhat better. The 
clouds below lead one to fear he will suffer a 
relapse, and the cross near by is his probable 
death. It will be noticed that a tiny open 
space is shown in his clothes. This space in 
any human figure proclaims that he is a 
relative, and since this one is quite clear and 
of ordinary size, it is a near relation, and not 
far away. The money indications at the 
lower part of the cup are quite clear of 
clouds, therefore, it is safe to say that busi- 
ness is not under the trouble ban. Notice 
also that the wish is not present, since there 
is no enclosed space to be seen. It is claimed 
that if the misfortune is to be got rid of 
thoroughly, the enquirer should refuse to 
have it read, and seek no more to know his 
fate for at least that day. 

Cup V is a typical example of a character 
cup. The entire mass of leaves is grouped 
about the wish, which is perfectly formed, 
clear, and very definite. Such a cup belongs 
to a person with a single aim in life, and a 
persistency in attaining that ‘object. that 
amounts to obstinacy. . The dots indicate 


financial gain to some extent is included, 
but since there is also a woman present; We 
conclude that the cup belongs to a man, ., 


whose chief wish includes both a woman and 
business. There are no clouds, so there is no 
trouble in connection with either, that is, 
the woman is his own wife, mother, or 
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The Mysterious Tea Leaf 


Continued from page 58 


daughter, and the business is legitimate. 
The almost mathematical exactness of the 
heavy line of dots speaks of unfaltering 
purpose and few difficulties. Notice, how- 
ever, a figure balanced somewhat precari- 
ously on the top of the group of leaves 
forming the wish. Let him take warning that 
some grave danger will menace that wish 
just before its fulfilment. Not financial, for 
money is absent; not sickness, for there is no 
sign of reclining. It might, of course, be an 
accident, but it cannot be fatal since no cross 
appears. It is safe to say that the danger will 
come through over confidence on his part at 
the last moment. Advise him to beware of 
clever business associates, interfering friends, 
and too firm a belief in his own powers. Also, 
his happiness depends on his broadening out 
mentally. He should compel himself to be 
more sociable, and less self-centred. The 
opposite to Cup V, would be a scattered, 


purposeless arrangement, no wish of import- 
ance, many acquaintances, little money, and 
a general lackadaisical appearance. 

The cup having been read, a few simple 
directions remain. The enquirer should not 
look again into it, but should leave it in- 
verted in the saucer. Neither should she 
thank the cup-reader verbally, but it is 
considered lucky to leave a small token of 
her appreciation. If she wishes advice, ora 
question answered that has not been 
touched on, she may broach the subject while 
the reader still holds the cup in her hand, 
but not after she has laid it down. If she 
wishes, in two weeks she may consult the 
Fates once more. 


The next article on “‘The Mysterious Tea- 
Leaf” will include two more typical time-limit 
cups, three typical all future cups, and a 
complete glossary of symbols, in form and color 





Men Don’t Need to Know Everything 


Continued from page 4 


oil cloth. The housekeeping course! 

Having thought herself past all danger of 
this, the surprise of it sent the blood spinning 
into Laura’s cheeks and a sharp light snap- 
ping into her eyes. 

“Where shall we sit?” asked Mother 
Dunning briskly. 

It was all Laura could do to answer 
cordially, but she did: ‘‘Here, by the window 
where the light is good.”” And she set out her 
little orange tilt-top table by the broad 
living-room window. She placed a chair by 
it for her mother-in-law and another opposite 
for herself. 

Mother Dunning took her seat at the 
table and looked up at Laura. 

“You have a cook book, I suppose,” she 
observed in a businesslike tone. 

Laura stiffened a bit. ‘‘Why, yes, I have,” 
she replied. ‘Shall I bring it?” 

“Of course,’’ said the elder wornan, “‘that 
is, if you don’t mind.” 

Mind! Laura turned quickly and walked 
from the room. In the kitchen, she stood a 
moment before her immaculate white 
cabinet. Mind? What was the woman think- 
ing of? Had she never been young? Had 
she never been a bride? Would she really 
criticize this cook book started before Laura 
was married and added to so joyously every 
time she found something Don liked? The 
thought of Don steadied her. She opened 
the cabinet and took out the book. It wasa 
blue and rose affair with her name in gold 
across the front. She stood for a moment 
looking at it. 

“I’d hate to think,” she said to herself, 
“that I couldn’t do anything but cook for 
my husband! I won’t bea silly baby. I’lldo 
this for him. I’ll let her make fun of my book 
and criticize my recipes, and after she’s 
gone, everything will be just the same.” 

So with her head high, she walked back 
into the room where her mother-in-law sat. 
Her mother-in-law had put on dark-rimmed 
glasses. They made her look shrewd and 
hard, showed up what she really was, 
thought Laura. But she walked up and 
laid her pretty blue and rose book beside 
the clumsy black one. Then she sank into 
the chair. In spite of her resolution, she felt 
discouraged, beaten. Why must all lovely 
things be smirched with something unpleas- 
ant? Why must all glory end? Why must 
joy be embittered? Why must husbands be 
fools about their mothers? Why. . . 


“‘We’ll start with the A’s,” announced 
Mother Dunning. “Read me your apple- 
cake recipe.” 

Laura picked up the blue and rose book. 
It fell open at the apple-cake page, but she 
fumbled the leaves a bit. She—she had 
made apple-cake the first supper she had 
cooked in the new home. Right now she 
could see Don’s blue eyes as he sat opposite 
her—and couldn’t eat for looking at her— 

“Pare and core two large delicious apples,” 
said a strange far-away voice Laura hardly 
recognized. 

Mother Dunning wrote slowly and care- 
fully. ‘“The most trying thing in the world,” 
she explained, “‘is to get ready to use a 
recipe and find you cannot read it. Now I 
have that.” 

Laura looked over into her mother-in- 
law’s book. The pages were perfectly bare 
except for the words: “Pare and core two 
large delicious apples.” 

Laura stared. ‘‘But—did you really like 
the apple-cake?”’ 

“Heavenly! It was apple-cake glorified. 
The one I got from Rilla was good, but 
yours. . . Was it the kind of apples you 
used or something in the way you put it 
together? But read on. I’ll add all the 
extra information in notes at the bottom. 
Is that the way you do, or is there’ some 
newer way?” 

Laura Dunning’s face was suddenly more 
glorified, than any apple-cake could have 
tasted. ‘“‘Why—why—” she said, the words 
running over each other, “I thinksthis is 
better. See, make a wide margin on each 
side like this. Now write all the extra 
information about the ingredients on one 
side in red; and all the extra information 
about the time and processes and, when 
necessary, the atmospheric condition on the 
other side in blue. Then you won’t have to 
read all through it and point maybe with a 
sticky finger to get what you want. Yet it’s 
all there on one pageand looks so attractive!” 

“Why, how splendid! But I’ve spoilt this 
page. I didn’t leave enough margin. I'll cut 
this out and start on the next.” 

Mother Dunning cut out the page with a 
penknife. Her hands moved quickly, deftly. 
Laura thought she had never seen such 
clever, firm, nimble fingers, and, watching 
them, Laura felt for some strange reason her 
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SEWING MACHINES 


Sold only by the Singer Sewing Machine Company. Shops and salesmen in 
every community. Easy payments. Liberal allowance on your present machine. 
There are eight Singer Electrics, in portable and table models; also non- 
electrics, which you can later equip with Singer motor and Singerlight. 
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The davenport bed 
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no longer betrays its double purpose 


VERY graceful line of this luxurious Krcehler Assured 
Quality living room furniture follows the smartest vogue 
of the day. 


confirm the fact that this is, first of all, fine furniture. 


Its rich fabric, distinctive design and simple elegance 
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So obviously is this davenport designed for distinction and 
charm that no one would dream it answered a dual purpose. 
Yet one simple, easy motion converts it into a full-size, com- 
fortable bed—with ample space for mattress and bedding. 
Because of this charming artistry of design and fabric, coupled 
with the practical “extra-bedroom™ feature, Kroehler Davenport 
Beds grace living rooms of the finest homes and apartments today. 


Hidden Qualities 
Yet there is another significant reason why Kroehler Assured 
Quality living room furniture is used in the greatest share of 
homes today. This superior quality and beauty are built into the 
furniture inside as well as outside. The famous Kroehler Hidden 
Qualities assure long-lasting service and beauty. 

A new, improved All-Steel Spring Underconstruction re- 
places the old-fashioned webbing, resulting in greater comfort 
and longer service. 

All frames are made of selected hardwood, kiln-dried to remove 
moisture. To insure permanence, corners are doweled, glued 
and strongly braced. Contrast this with soft wood merely nailed. 

Cushions are of small, resilient coil springs, interlocked to 
form a single unit. New, white, felted cotton is used for the | 
padding. Filling is of highest grade moss. 

The folding frame of the davenport bed is all-steel, fitted 
with sagless cable fabric or coil springs. 

Covering fabrics are exceptionally fine in quality and design. 
You may choose from fine silk damasks, rich tapestries, beauti- 
ful mohairs, jacquard velours, Ca-Vel velvets, linen friezes and 
moquettes and choice soft leathers in all the popular new colors. 

If you do not know the name of your nearest Kroehler dealer, 
write us. We will send his name and an interesting booklet 
“Enjoyable Living Rooms.” 





KROEHLER MFG. CO., LIMITED, 
Stratford, Ontario. 


Factories also at: Chicago, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Kankakee, Ill.; Bradley, IIl.; 
Dallas, Texas; Binghamton, N. Y.; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, 
Calif.; Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Bride’s Progress Anniversary 


Continued from page 20 


there are many different combinations of 
custard sauce, cake and flavoring which 
make it attractive. This one which is fairly 
elaborate is good enough for any party. 

“Line a large mold or individual glasses 
with split lady fingers. Pour cold custard 
sauce on them, then whole almonds and 
small pieces of candied ginger. Add a spoon- 
ful of strawberry jam, custard sauce again, 
then jam which will give color around the 
edge and on top. Chill and garnish with 
whipped cream. For the custard sauce I use 
the recipe given in one of the early lessons. 
One cupful milk, two egg yolks, two table- 
spoonfuls sugar, one-eighth teaspoonful salt, 
one-quarter teaspoonful vanilla. Cook over 
gently boiling water with constant stirring 
until it is thick enough to coat a cold silver 
spoon. 

“And that reminds me, Ann. Will you 


‘give me the recipe for the pudding which 


you served at the bridal dinner given in our 
honor? What do you call it?” 

“Bride’s Pudding might be a good name. 
It looks like an elaborate pudding, but the 
foundation is simple and it is only the decor- 
ation which gives it a festive air.”” Ann 
answered. 

“The first step is to make a Cold Water 
Sponge Cake. 

3 eggs 

1 cupful sugar 

1 cupful pastry flour 

3 tablespoonfuls cold water 

11% teaspoonfuls baking powder 
14 teaspoonful salt 
Grated rind of third of a lemon 

1 tablespoonful lemon juice 


This is combined as a true sponge cake 
(you remember the lesson on cakes) and 
baked in an ungreased tube pan or a ring 
pan. If using the former, remove the centre 
from the cake leaving a ring; if using the 
latter, there is enough batter to make two 
rings or a small cake and a ring. 


Fill this cake with a Peach Charlotte. 


1 tablespoonful gelatine 
ly cupful cold water 
14 cupful sugar 

1 tablespoonful lemon juice 

1 cupful peach juice and pulp 
1 egg white 

1 cupful cream whipped 


Soak gelatine in cold water, dissolve in 
the hot peach juice, add sugar stir until 
dissolved, add pulp and lemon juice. When 
partially set, beat until foamy, fold in stiffly 
beaten egg white and whipped cream. 





Gladiolus for Brilliant Bloom 


Continued from page 18 


pinks in the gladiolus combine excellently 
with ageratum, and others with the blue 
salvia. It pays the home gardener to 
make a note of pleasing effects observed, 
either at the flower shows or in the gardens 
of others, and then plan some combinations 
to be tested in the different portions of the 
borders. 

Those who grow professionally urge that 
the ground around the bulbs should never 
be allowed to form a crust, and that, as the 


Whip one small glass currant jelly to a 
foam and spread on the top and sides of the 
cake. Decorate with halves of peaches, 
blanched almonds and whipped cream 
forced from a pastry bag in patterns around 
the peaches and almonds. The white, red, 
and peach make an attractive color combina- 
tion.” 

“Thanks very much, Ann. Now here is a 
very simple dessert. Serve baked coffee 
custard with maple syrup; the two flavors 
are not usually combined but most people 
enjoy them together. The custard is made 
with less sugar than usual and more coffee. 






















1 cupful milk 
1 egg or 2 yolks 
3% tablespoonful sugar 
¥% teaspoonful salt 
1% tablespoonfuls coffee scalded 
with the milk 


“This might be called Emergency Chocolate 
Pudding. One evening Bob unexpectedly 
brought two guests in to dinner. We were 
delighted to have the visitors, but this night 
it looked like a case of ‘pot luck’ for them. 
The only dessert in the house was one-half a 
chocolate pudding left from the previous 
day—only enough for two servings. I 
combined it with an equal quantity of 
whipped cream (quarter pint was enough) 
served it in sherbet glasses topped with 
cream and a few chopped nuts. It was sucha 
favorite that now I always make it that 
way. The recipe for the chocolate pudding 
was: 

2 cupfuls hot milk 

3 tablespoonfuls cornstarch 
16 cupful sugar 
¥% teaspoonful salt 
¥% cupful cold milk 

1 ounce chocolate 
Y4 teaspoonful vanilla 


Mix sugar salt and cornstarch with cold 
milk, add to hot milk and cook in top of 
double boiler stirring until thick. Add the 
chocolate which has been melted over hot 
water. Cook thirty minutes, remove from 
fire and add vanilla. It was one-half this 
recipe which I combined with whipped 
cream to serve four. 

“T hope you will find these recipes both 
attractive and accurate. And will you give 
me another lesson the next time we meet?” 
the bride enquired: 

“I shall with pleasure, Peggy. And thank 
you very much for your information today, 
which has given me some new ideas for our 
Brides’ School.” 


bulbs and bulblets are formed after bloom- 
ing, careful cultivation should continue 
after the flower has been removed, for at 
least five or six weeks. Next year’s success 
will repay the effort. 

After the tops are killed down by the 
early frost, the bulbs should be lifted and 
the tops cut off to within two or three 
inches of the bulb. Dry in the sun for a 
day or two, and then store in a cool, dry 
place. A basket gives sufficient ventilation. 


Mothers of 
“bottle babies 





































Listen to the story of 
this 70-year feeding test! 


Mittrons of babies have been fed on Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. There are Eagle Brand babies today whose 
parents and grandparents and uncles and aunts were fed on 
this same food in their infancy. For Eagle Brand has 
been used in infant feeding since 1857. 

What is the reason for this long-continued and wide- 
spread use? Simply this: 

Eagle Brand has been proved by practical test —genera- 
tion after generation—to be she most easily digested of all 
the special baby foods. It has succeeded in countless difficule 
feeding cases where other foods have failed. It has come 
to the rescue of many a baby who was literally starving 
because he could not digest his food, and has brought 
him back from the brink of death to robust, lasting health 
... Hundreds upon hundreds of such histories—touching 
and dramatic—can be found in the letters which grateful 
parents have written to the Borden Company. 


What is Eagle Brand? 


Eagle Brand is pure, fresh, whole cow’s milk, modified by 
the addition of refined sugar and condensed by the removal 
of most of the water. The special process of preparation 
changes the milk in such a way that it forms the softest 
and finest of curds in the baby’s stomach . . . very like 
the curds formed by mother’s milk. 

Because of the character of these curds, the baby digests 
this food easily, assimilates it rapidly, and is properly 
nourished by the elements it contains. The sugar in Eagle 
Brand supplies carbohydrates, required by all infants. The 
milk supplies bone and tissue building elements and 
growth-promoting vitamins—the same elements found in 
pasteurized Grade A milk. 

If your baby is not thriving on his present food, we 
suggest that you and your doctor consider Eagle Brand. 
Send for the booklet, *‘Baby’s Welfare’’— containing 
feeding information 
and suggestions forthe 
supplementary foods— 
orange juice, cereals, 
cod-liver oil, etc.— 
generally recom- 
mended by physicians. 
Mail the coupon today. 


Tue Borven Company Limrtep, Dept. CT, 
140 St. Paul Street West, Montreal. 






Please send me, free, your Baby Welfare Book 
and Baby Record Book, 


months old. 


My baby is............ 







|: Name_____— 






Address 
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GARDEN 


The Monitor is in sight only on 
washday. Then fold and place 
in cellar. Easily set up and 
taken down. Light, strong and 
rigid. Gives you full use of 
garden. 


Similar in principle is the Clay 
Dryer. Lighter, smaller and 
has 130 ft. of line. 


Send me illustrated Dr book 
Monitor and Clay. _ ” 


Name 


a 
DOWSWELL, LEES & CO. LTD. 


Hamilton, Ontario 
199 Elgin St. 








old suspicions rising again. Perhaps her 
mother-in-law was reserving her unpleasant 
remarks to deliver in Don’s presence—and 
there she was, acting a fool and giving away 
all her methods. Laura’s eyes narrowed and 
her mouth hardened. When the elder 
woman turned to her again, Laura was ready 
for her. 

“But aren’t you going to teach me 
things,’”” she asked in a cool, insinuating 
voice, “‘things you learned by experience, 
and show me where my ways could be easier 
and more economical?” And as always when 
engaged in mischief, Laura held the tip of 
her tongue between her teeth and looked 
out at her mother-in-law from under 
shrewdly lowered lashes. 

Mother Dunning laid down her pen and 
looked straight into Laura’s eyes. Laura 
returned the gaze unflinchingly. If her eyes 
hadn’t looked so much like Don’s it would 
have been easier. At last Mother Dunning 
smiled the faintest little twinkle of a smile. 
“Why, my little dearest dear,” she said, 
“that is just a family joke we play on my 
cilly boys. Didn’t Rilla tell you? No wonder 
you handed me over your little jewel of a 
cook book so reluctantly. And all through 
this visit, you have been thinking that! No 
wonder you’re worn out. Relax a little, 
dear, and get ready to laugh. I’m going to 
tell you something. You see, every time I 
get a new daughter-in-law, I make her a 
visit and learn all the new tricks at house- 
keeping and revise my cook book. In this 
way I get all the modern stuff without 
attending those dreadful cooking schools.” 

Laura’s eyes never wavered nor did she 
change her expression. Mrs. Dunning, the 
elder regarded her thoughtfully. ‘““The whole 
thing started quite a long while ago. I 
wonder if you would like to hear about it.” 

Laura nodded her head. ‘“‘Yes,’’ she said 
“T should like to hear it.” 

Mother Dunning waited a moment as if 
not quite sure how to begin. Then she 
laughed softly and said. ‘Soon after I 
married I discovered that it was almost 
impossible to please my husband. The steak 
wouldn’t be quite done enough or was a little 
too done. The coffee wouldn’t be strong 
enough or was a little too strong, and if it 
wasn’t too cold, it was so hot my husband 
didn’t have time to wait for it to cool. The 
counterpane came down a little too far on 
the sides of the bed. The curtains were a 
shade too dark or a tint too light. There was 
a little Something wrong with every blessed 
thing I did. But fortunately I discovered 
something else that was as healing as the 
hope that flew out of Pandora’s box of 
troubles, I discovered that if his mother 
directed me, the results were always highly 
satisfactory. And, loving praise as well as 
any bride that ever lived, I fell to dropping a 
hint that his mother had shown me how to 
do this or that when she hadn’t at all. It 
worked. It worked like magic. I never have 
been ashamed of it, for I’d tried so hard to 
please him and now everything was lovely 
and he was so happy. You see I had played 
babyish and helpless in so many ways in 
order to be petted and pampered that he 
was naturally skeptical about my ability in 
anything. Oh, I’ve met a lot of men like that 
since, Laura. It was as if he said to himself: 
“It seems all right, but surely she can’t know 
what she is doing.”” And the more perfect 
my housekeeping seemed to him, the more 
he doubted his own judgment in the matter. 
But with his mother’s sanction on what I 
did, he was happy. His conscience was at 
rest and, believe me, so was mine!” 

“Now, that should be the end of the 
story, but it isn’t. When my son Frank 
grew up and married Ellen, he turned out to 
be exactly like his father. Ellen came to me 
in despair. She somehow felt it would be a 
cloud over the honeymoon to show him up 
to be entirely in the wrong so soon. So we 
planned a little course in which I was 


to teach Ellen how to keep house and cook, | 
but the only thing I taught Ellen was how to 
handle Frank Dunning. And the new- 
fangled things that Ellen taught me, more 
than paid me for my trouble. Why, Laura, 
two weeks after I returned from this visit to 

Ellen’s, my kitchen looked like it belonged 
to a bride. Next, Paul married Rilla. Now, 
because I had had to learn mostly from 
experience, Paul was prejudiced against 
housekeeping knowledge gained in any other 
way. Rilla was a little older than most girls 
are when they marry, so she didn’t mind 
being considered young and inexperienced | 
and, like Ellen, she wanted her husband to | 
be satisfied that his house was run as his 
mother’s had been. So I gave Rilla the 
course and we had a fine time over it, for 
what I learned from Rilla was marvellous. 
Then came Will and Grace. What would 
poor Grace do, I wonder, if Will didn’t think 
she got all her wild ideas and slipshod 
methods from his mother? Why, the poor 
boy can’t say a word!”” And here Mother 
Dunning leaned back and laughed like a girl. 

Laura couldn’t laugh. Her throat was 
dry. Her face was hot. She could only sit 
looking at her mother-in-law, feeling dumb 
and helpless, not knowing what to believe. 

“You see, Laura,” went on Mother 
Dunning after a moment, “‘it’s been five 
years now since I’ve had a new daughter-in- 
law, and Grace doesn’t count much, though 
you would be surprised at some of the clever 
shifts she taught me to use when I’m in a 
hurry and nobody’s home but me. I’m 
considered an authority in Sweetfield on 
modern housekeeping, but I’m rusty, anti- 
quated. So you see, you must do your best 
for me.” 

Mother Dunning had removed her glasses 
and sat looking at Laura with such an 
expression of tenderness and fun, and every- 
thing a real mother can somehow blend into 
one sweet look, that Laura, who did not 
remember her own mother, felt something 
tear at her heart. Her eyes blurred so that 
she could see neither the blue and gold book 
nor the black one. She got to her feet, and 
the next moment she had her arms around 
her mother-in-law’s neck. 

“Oh, you lovely, wise, good mother-in-law! 
What a smart Alecy fool I’ve been! But you 
must teach me something, you must, or Don 
will think I haven’t treated you right.” 


“All right,” said Mother Dunning, laying 
safely aside her glasses and drawing Laura 
down into her lap. ‘‘I’ll teach you something 
that I stumbled upon and never knew just 
what to do with except to sort of keep it in 
mind. It’slikeradium.. .” 


Laura jumped to her feet, wiped her eyes 
and looked down at her mother-in-law 
severely. “‘Now, Mother Dunning, are you 
serious or joking? I never can tell!’’ 

“Sh!”” whispered Mother Dunning laying 
her hand on Laura’s arm. 

They listened. The front door was softly 
opened and cautious steps crossed the 
entrance hallway and stopped immediately 
behind the blue and gold portieres. 


“Don, the rascal!’”” whispered Mother 
Dunning. Then she continued aloud. ‘‘As I 
was Saying, this is like radium; a very little 
goes a long way. But it is the best recipe 
known to successful wives for keeping a 
husband thoroughly conceited and happy.” 

The corner of Mother Dunning’s left eye 
executed a diabolical wink. Laura smothered 
a laugh. Then she took her seat, took up her 
pencil and opened her blue and gold cook 
book. 

“‘No, no,” said Mother Dunning, “‘don’t 
write this down. And never tell it to anyone 
except your own daughter or your daughter- 
in-law, if she is like my daughters-in-law.”’ 
Here Mother Dunning raised her voice 
slightly and spoke very clearly and distinctly. 

“It’s this: Men don’t need to know 
everything!” 
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How to Obtain 
Vogue 
Patterns 


Vogue Patterns may now be 
obtained in all of the leading 
Canadian cities. They may be 
purchased in the shops listed 
below, where one may secure 
expert fashion advice about 
personal clothes problems, and 
see the colored sketches of all 
the new models. 


How to Order by Mail. Vogue 
patterns may be ordered by 
mail from any of the distri- 
butors listed below, or from 
Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond 
Street, Toronto, Ont. 


























In Ordering, state the full pat- 
tern number of the pattern you 
select. When ordering skirts 
give both the waist and hip 
measure; when ordering misses’ 
or children’s designs state age. 








How to Send Money. No pro- 
vision is made for charge ac- 
counts or C. O. D. delivery. 
When ordering, please enclose 
cheque, money order or stamps. 
Remittances should be made 
out to the store or office from 
which you order. 


List of Distributors 


ALBERTA 










Calgary 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 







Edmonton 
Hudson's Bay Company. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver 
Hudson's Bay Company. 


Victoria 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 


ONTARIO 
Galt 


W. W. Wilkinson, Ltd. 


Hamilton 
Finch Brothers, Ltd., 29 King Street 
est 


The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 
London 


Smallman & Ingram, Ltd., 149-157 
Street 


























Dundas 


Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble, Ltd., Sparks Street 


St. Catharines 
The Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited, 17 St. Paul Street 


Toronto 
The Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. 


The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 
MANITOBA 














Winnipeg 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 


The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 














Moncton 
J. D. Creaghan Company, Ltd, 


Saint John 
Manchester, Robertson, Allison, 
Ltd., 27 King Street 


QUEBEC 












Montreal 
Henry Morgan & Company 


Quebec 
Myrand & Pouliot, Limitée, 205-215 
St. Joseph Street 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatoon 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 















Vogue Patterns are obtainable in 
Great Britain at the offices of Vogue, 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C. 2; at 
Harrod’s and Shoolbred’s, and at 
thirty agencies in the Provinces, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. On the Continent, 
Vogue Patterns are for sale in most 
of the large cities. A list of these 
Agencies may be found in the Euro- 
pean edition of the Vogue Pattern 
Book, for sale at the principal kiosks 
and bookstalls, 
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her at a push of a button or a turn of a 


faucet. 


A Mueller Combination Sink Faucet to 
| aid her in the kitchen—a Mueller Shower 


_AA HOME of her very own—every 
' modern convenience ready to serve 


to refresh her when she’s tired—a Mueller 
; Combination Lavatory and Shampoo 
' Faucet to give her Beauty Parlor Service 
i 





in her own home.: 


In the carefully planned house of the Bride of today, 
Mueller Fittings, Faucets and Genuine Copper Piping 
play an important part in making life a pleasure—saving 
* time and trouble and over a period of years, many 


dollars. 
Your plumber will be glad to tell you why the Bride’s 
home—or for that matter, any home, should be Mueller 


equipped. 


MUELLER ume 


SARNIA CANADA 
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What Do You 
Know About 
Your Bank 
Account ? 


by Archie G. W ynn-F ield 


oF average man’s contempt for his wife’s manner of 


running her bank account has become almost proverbial. 
The time he spends “‘raising Cain,”” however, might be more 
profitably spent teaching her the rudiments of banking 


practice. Instead, he talks away until they are both tired | 


and peevish, and promptly forgets all about it until next 
month when the battle recommences. Probably that is the 
reason why many wives have not even the slightest notion 
of how to make out a deposit slip. 

The sample cheque and deposit slip in the illustration 
show how these simple but necessary documents are filled 
out. A cheque is a written request to the bank to pay a 
certain sum of money to the person mentioned in the ‘“‘body”’ 
of the cheque and charge it to your account. A deposit 
slip is an exact record of money paid by you into the bank, 
which becomes quite useful to the teller if his cash is “short” 
when he comes to make up his balance 
that night, or in case of any future 
dispute. There are two kinds of bank 
accounts—current and savings, and so 
two sorts of deposit slips. Usually, in 
most banks, the former are printed in 
black ink and the latter in red. 


How to Open a Bank Account 


FOR those who have yet to open a 
bank account, it would be as well to 
explain the procedure. First, make out 
a deposit slip as shown in the illustra- 
tion, filling in all details, name, address, 
and occupation. Take this to the teller 
or the accountant’s wicket and explain 
that you wish to open an account. You 
will then be given a specimen signature 
card to sign. This card will be compared 
with all cheques issued by you, to avoid 
forgery. You will then receive a cheque 
book and a passbook, which is a record 
of transactions ensuing between you 
and the bank. Many housewives hold 
accounts jointly with their husbands. 
In this case, you will be given a joint 
agreement form, which is to be signed 
by both, together with two specimen 
signature cards, and returned to the 
bank. It may be arranged for both or 
either to sign cheques. For the baby, 
you can open a trust account. All 
cheques drawn against this account would be signed ‘‘Mary 
A. Blank, in Trust.” 


Most Housewives Use Savings Bank Accounts 

Moet housewives find a savings bank account sufficient 
for their requirements. A savings bank account, as 

the name implies, should be used for saving money. Interest 
is paid on it at the rate of three per cent computed monthly 
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Cheque. This document is a demand by Kathleen 

E. Doe to pay John Smith $10 from her savings 

account. The stub serves as her record of the 
transaction. 








Deposit slip. This paper is an 
exact record of moneys deposited 
and serves as an undeniable record. 
It should be made out in duplicate. 





and added to the account at the end of every six months. 
Money must be on deposit a whole month before interest is 
allowed. 

Everybody is interested in making money, so it should be 
as well to know how interest is calculated. It is done in this 
way. Naturally, the smallest balance during the month is 
the balance that has been there all month. Supposing this 
balance for April to be $444.32, divide the dollars by four 
and you have the amount of your month’s interest, within a 
cent or two. Your April interest would be $1.11. 

It is a good rule to take your book to the bank periodicaliy 
to avoid issuing cheques for which there is no money in the 
account. Cheques may be drawn against your account to pay 
bills or withdraw money. Cheques issued by you are recorded 
on your cheque stubs. To withdraw money at the bank, you 
may draw a cheque payable to “Cash,” or use one of the 
special withdrawal forms provided by 
the bank as shown in the illustration. 

Always take care, when making out a 
cheque or withdrawal form, never to 
leave space before or after the amount. 
Cheques have been known to be raised 
by unprincipled people when such 
opportunity was available. 


Current Accounts as a Convenience 


Money deposited for the exclusive 
purpose of paying bills by cheque 
should really be deposited in a separate 
account termed “‘Current.” This is a 
department distinct fromthe 
“Savings.” If you issue too many 
cheques against your savings account, 
the manager may suggest that you open 
a current account to simplify the bank’s 
bookkeeping. Of course, you may have 
both—one for saving and one for 
chequing against. 

Big firms, stores, and professional 
people run current accounts. One 
advantage is that you get back all 
cheques charged up at the end of the 
month. These make valuable receipts 
and records, whereas in the savings 
bank department you have only your 
cheque stubs. No savings bank 
cheques are returned, although they 
can be borrowed if needed. No interest 
is paid on current accounts, except in rare cases. In fact, 
where the balance carried on deposit does not warrant the 
bank carrying the account free, a service charge is demanded. 
This is charged to your account at the end of the month. 

Cost experts have figured that it costs the bank a little 
over two cents to negotiate a savings bank cheque, and three 
cents to handle a current cheque. So it takes a current 
account balance of about two hundred dollars to allow the 

bank a profit when numerous cheques pass through 
the account. Service charges run from thirty-five 
cents a month and upward. The average family 
account costs about fifty cents. 

Current accounts can be overdrawn. Savings 
bank accounts cannot. Of course, before you draw a 
cheque for more money than you have at your credit 
in a current account, permission must first be ob- 
tained from the manager. An overdraft is just like 
any other loan, interest being charged at usual loan- 
ing rates, with a minimum monthly charge of fifty 
cents. This is charged on the last day of the month. 

One thing I might mention. Bank Managers do 
not like overdrafts lingering on their books at the end 
of the month. Overdrafts should be “‘cleaned up” 
once a month and it makes it easier for the report- 
making if overdrafts are repaired on balance day. 
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The first of a series or 
the ins and outs of the 


ordinary conduct of 
business and affairs for 


womel. 


The current account ledger-keeper balances every current 
account passbook on the last day of the month. Your book 
always should be left with him on or before that day. By 
balancing, we mean that he adds up the deposit and cheque 
columns to ascertain that your balance was correctly 
calculated. He next has a junior clerk “‘tick off’’ the cheques 
charged up during the month and returns the book and 
cheques to you next morning. Be sure to leave your book in 
before the end of the month, for if many people leave them 
in at the first of the month, it means the clerks must work 
late another night. 

In larger branches, the current account passbook is used 
solely as a receipt for deposits, the bank giving a statement 
of the account, together with old cheques, on the first day 
of the month. A receipt is requested for all cheques returned 
to you. It is as well to make sure that all cheques have been 
returned before signing the receipt. This, of course, can be 
done in the bank. 

Balancing a Bank Passbook 


This is how your passbook is balanced: 


Date Description er Deposit Balance 
April 4 Balance forward ..... $34.54 $34.54 
et EELS 6's clan odin «ai 66.54 
BCD. kc ee cceeees Ge.” vasa 26.54 
SRO sack ataieeas 3.50 23.04 
30 Service charge....... we: Saee 22.69 
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66.54 66.54 
May 1 Balance forward...... ica re 22.69 
Se ne SOOO hx. DE Blas 
31 Service charge....... a0 ‘vax. euaree 
Interest on overdraft . oO .... Dr. 28.16 
Debit balance........ oak |. ne Daan 

50.85 50.85 
June 1 Debit balance forward 28.16 Dr. 28.16 


You see that when the account is overdrawn, the balance 
goes into the deposit column; when a credit balance, into 
the cheque column. It is a good policy to check your book 
by lead pencil, especially if you have a savings bank account 
book, which the bank does not balance. If the columns do 
not balance, there is a miscalculation somewhere which can 
be traced only by checking the extensions into the balance 
column. 

How Your Cheque Reaches Your Bank 

A number of housewives wonder how a cheque given, 
say to a business firm which banks in another part of the 
city, gets charged up to their account. Let us state a 
hypothetical case. 

We shall suppose your bank is the Dominion Bank, North 
End Branch; the business firm’s (Continued on page 66) 
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Withdrawal receipt. This document is not negotiable 

outside of the bank’s office, and merely serves the 

depositor in withdrawing money from her account 
Jor her own use. 
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ANY housekeepers find that they can 
make arrangements with vegetable 
dealers whereby they are able to obtain at 
very low cost vegetable trimmings such as 
coarse stalks of celery, outer leaves of lettuce 
and cabbage, beet tops and various odd- 
ments which make up the soup pot. These 
trimmings are too often thrown away or 
left to rot in the garbage. Storekeepers are 
glad to dispose of them for a nominal sum. 
In similar fashion, bran water may be 
used in the preparation of meals. It isa 
well-known fact that bran, made from the 
outer coverings of wheat kernels, contains a 
high percentage of important building and 
regulating material; iron, calcium, phos- 
phorus and vitamin B. Bran has been in 
demand so much of late as a means of 
preventing constipation, that its vital 
mineral content is apt to be overlooked. 
Many persons who have sensitive digestive 
tracts find it irritating. Bran water or thin 
gruel contains all the valuable elements, and 
is, of course, easily digested and absorbed. 

To make it, take two or three cups of 
bran and cover with water. Soak for 
twelve hours, then steep slowly over a low 
fire two or three hours and strain. It is 
then ready for use. It can be employed in 
soups, sauces or gravies. Thinned, it may 
serve a further purpose by being mixed in 
bread or piecrust, or by being used as plain 
water would be, namely, the water in which 
other cereals are cooked or in which dried 
fruits are stewed. It makes these juices 
doubly rich in minerals. People who 
cannot eat the dark breads will find the 
nutritive value of white bread greatly 
increased if it is mixed with bran water. 

In connection with cereal water and 
strained gruels cannot be too highly recom- 
mended as a basis for soups or sauces. 
Instead of using the usual white or ‘“‘paper- 
hanger” sauce, try strained oatmeal or 
wheat gruel mixed with tomato paste. 
Add a little milk to taste and a little grated 
onion. If further seasoning is desired, 
simmer a bay leaf gently in the milk before 
mixing with the other ingredients. The 
value of this soup is far higher than the 
ordinary cream of tomato. 

The problem of getting the highest per- 
centage of mineral and building materials 
for the lowest financial cost requires in- 
telligent thought and effort. Some recipes 
which fulfil the requirements for an ade- 
quate diet are appended. 


Highlanders’ Delight 


2 pounds of veal and 3 
pounds of neckbones 
1 onion, chopped 
1 turnip 
1 carrot, grated 
4 quarts cold water 
¥% cupful barley 
2 tablespoonfuls oatmeal 
Savory herbs: parsley, 
thyme, bay leaf, celery 
It 


Cook meat, onion, turnip and herbs 
slowly six hours. Set aside overnight. The 
next morning strain and add the barley 
which has been soaked in warm water two 
hours. Soak the oatmeal overnight and add 
to the other mixture. Simmer until done. 


Mock Clam Soup 


2 cupfuls of dried beans, peas 
or lentils 

3 carrots 

1 onion 

4 cupfuls cold water 

Bay leaf, parsley, celery 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 

1 cupful milk 

3 hard cooked eggs 


Soak the beans overnight and cook until 
tender with the onion, carrots, and season- 
ings. Strain. Chop a little parsley fine, 
add butter, milk and salt and pepper to 
taste. Heat over a low fire. When it 
comes to the boil, remove from the fireand 


add the eggs cut in slices and two slices of 
whole wheat toast cut into cubes. 


Wassail Salad 


2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
(1 envelope) 

1 cupful cold water 
¥ cupful lemon juice 

1 tablespoonful sugar 

11% cupfuls boiling water 

1 cupful cider 
- 1 cupful chopped celery 
14 cupful-chopped carrot 
4 cupful pecan nut meats 
3 tart apples, chopped 


Mix the ingredients in the order given. 
Mix the cider with the boiling water and 
bring to boiling point before pouring over 
gelatine. When the gelatine mixture begins 
to set, stir in the vegetables, fruit, and nuts. 
When quite firm, serve in cups made of 
hollowed out bright red apples or in carrot 
cups. 

Three C’s Salad 


\{ hard head of cabbage * 
1 bunch celery 
2 or 3 carrots 
Salad dressing 
Grate on the coarse side of the grater. 
Mix with salad dressing and serve. 


Dark Pudding 


1 cupful molasses 
1% cupful melted shortening 
1 cupful whole wheat flour 
1 cupful raisins 
1 tablespoonful brown sugar 
1 teaspoonful soda 
1 cupful milk (sour or butter- 
milk) 
Pinch spice 
Mix in the order given and steam two 
hours. The pudding will be lighter if 
boiling water is used instead of milk. 


Carrot Pudding 


1 cupful carrots 
1 cupful apples 
1 cupfu) Irish potatoes 
1 teaspoonful soda 
1 cupful brown sugar 
1 cupful raisins 
1 cupful whole wheat fiour 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
¥% cupful malted shortening 


Grind raw the carrots, apples and 
potatoes. Mix ingredients in the order 
given and steam three hours. 


Date Sandwiches 


Allow 6 dates per person 
1 tablespoonful orange juice 
per person 
A little cinnamon 
Mix and spread on buttered 
whole wheat bread 


Fruit Balls 


One cupful each of dried figs, dates, 
raisins, currants and nut meats. Put 
through food chopper, moisten with orange 
or lemon juice if necessary. Form into balls 
and dip in powdered sugar or melted 
chocolate. 


Whole Wheat Ginger Snaps 


1 cupful molasses 
¥% cupful shortening 
Whole wheat flour 
14 cupful brown sugar 
14 teaspoonful soda 
1 teaspoonful ginger 


Put on molasses, shortening and sugar 
and Jet come to a boil. Stir in soda and 
ginger and enough whole wheat flour to roll 
Oatmeal may be used instead of flour. 


7? 
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S the poet said—“‘Would smell as sweet.” 
In the same way a Hermit by any other 
mame would taste as good. The name 

“Hermit” suggests lonesomeness and withdrawal 

from the pleasant things of life—a fact which 

indicates that these delicious little round cakes 
have been very inappropriately named For 

Hermits, made according to the following recipe, 
are just the things for the social tea-table. 





1 cup butter A teaspoon each of allspice, 

1} cups sugar cinnamon and nutmeg 

3 eggs Qcupsfiour ~ 

1 cup raisins stoned and 2teaspoons Magic Baking 
chopped Powder 


(if too dry and liquid is required, add a little cold water) 


Cream together thoroughly butter and sugar, then with 
@ wooden spoon work in raisins and spices, then the 
well beaten eggs, then flour and baking powder which 
have been sifted together, roll ouf and cut with very 
emall cutter Bake in moderate oven abqut 10 minutes. 


Bake yourown’ 
MAGIC BAKING POWDER 































“No Cooking To-Night’ 
It’s CLARK’S Pork and Beans---so 


tasty--so nourishing--so little bother-- 
simply heat and serve. 


Children and grown-ups yps-= PON 
enjoy the perfectly are c 


cooked beans in their on 
excellent sauce and with eee 
the sliver of prime pork. Scemrenel 
—Serve them often— CHICKEN 
there is no food more OX-TAIL 
wholesome—few as pop-_ PEA _ 
ular andas economical. — 


Sold in convenient size tins. SIZES 
Individual6% oz No.2 (Squat) 180z 
No. 1's 10% oz No. 3 (Jumbo) 3602 

Compare these sizes with others. 


& 
CLARKS 
wy. BORK end BEANS 





P.Q., St. Rémi, P.Q. and Harrow, Ont. 
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ORANGE PEKOE 
A sample will be gladly 


on request 
to 
CHASE & SANBORN 






Goddard's 


Plate 
e 
Polishing 
liver pet a 
fire the world 


acors-F. L. BENEDICT & Co. 
270 Lagauchetiere Street, W., Montreal 


FRECKLES 








his he ma sk 


There’s no longer the slightest need 


of feeling ashamed of your freckles, as 
Othine—double strength—is guaranteed 
to remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from 
any drug or department store and ap- 
ply a little of it night and morning and 
you should soon see that even the worst 
freckles have begun to disappear, while 
the lighter ones have vanished entirely. 
It is seldom that more than an ounce is 
needed to completely clear the skin and 
gain a beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for double strength 
Othine, as this is sold under guarantee 
of money back if it fails to remove your 


‘OTHINE 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


What Do You Know About Your 
Bank Account P 


Continued from page 64 


the Royal Bank, Queen St. Branch. At the 
end of the day, the teller of the Roya! Bank 
sends your cheque, and all others not drawn 
on his branch, to the Royal Bank’s local 
main branch, which acts as a clearing centre. 
The Royal Bank then changes cheques with 
the Dominion Bank at a place called the 
Clearing House. The main branch of the 
Dominion Bank now has your cheque. They, 
in turn send it to your branch where it is 
charged to your account. 

The time required for clearing a cheque 
varies. If it is drawn on Toronto and mailed 
to Vancouver, of course it takes longer, as it 
must be mailed from one clearing point to 
the other, but in a city like Toronto, Mont- 
real or Hamilton, it takes one or two days, 
according to how close to downtown the 
local branch may be. 


Services Your Bank Renders 


BAN KS have many services besides taking 
deposits and paying cheques. If you 
wish to send money to another city, they will 
sell you a money order. If you wish to send 
money abroad, they will sell you a bank 
draft drawn in any currency—franks, marks, 
rupees, etc. If you want to travel they will 
sell you ‘traveller’s cheques or a letter of 
credit. 

For safe-keeping of valuable papers they 
wil] rent you a safety deposit box. These are 
kept in the big vaults of the bank and are 
accessible only by the use of two keys, one 
kept by you and one by the bank official. 
One key is useless without the other. None 
but yourself, or your stipulated agent, can 
enter the box. Care must be taken not to 
lose your key or the box must be forced open 
by an expert at your expense. Your bank 
will willingly give you information about 
any of these services. Investment advice is 
another service your bank offers, but usually 
the man of the house looks after this angle of 
banking. 


Exchange 


ANY women, and men, too, do not 

understand why a bank charges 
exchange on a cheque drawn on an out-of- 
town point. This is only natural, after all. 
Considering what it would cost you to go 
out of town to cash the cheque yourself, it 
is reasonable service. Nor is it all profit 
for the bank. If it has no branch or agent 
in the town upon which the cheque is drawn, 
it is necessary to share the exchange with 
the other bank. Then, too, there is mailing 
to consider. 


Identification 


BEFORE you, a stranger, cash a cheque 
in a strange bank, you must identify 
yourself as the party to whom the cheque is 
made payable. Also, the bank must ascertain 


whether funds are available to pay the 
cheque. Sometimes you can convince the 
bank as to your identity by showing letters. 
Or, if you know any of the Bank’s customers, 
you might have one of them endorse your 
cheque. 


Endorsement 


Y ENDORSEMENT we mean signing 

your name on the back of a cheque to 
signify that you have received the money for 
it. Cheques should be endorsed exactly as 
made out, i.e., “Pay Mrs. E. A. Doe,” en- 
dorsed “Mrs. E. A. Doe.” To make the 
cheque payable to anybody else, you must 
do the same thing. When the new holder 
comes to cash it, he or she will re-endorse it, 
and so on. Never endcrse a cheque to 
identify anybedy unless you are certain the 
cheque is perfectly good. If the cheque is 
useless and the party you endorsed it for 
disappears, you will be held responsible by 
the bank. 


Why Cheques are Returned from the Bank 


TERE is a partial list of the reasons for 
which a bank may refuse to pay a 
cheque: 

“N.S.F.” (Not sufficient funds )—There is 
not enough in the account to meet the 
cheque and no overdraft has been arranged. 

“Not properly endorsed”—You have 
failed to endorse the cheque exactly as it 
was made out. 

“Signature irregular’—The cheque has 
not been signed in the same way as the 
specimen signature card. ® 

“Post Dated’’—Meaning the cheque has 
been dated ahead, either by design or 
accident. ~I might say, it is poor policy 
purposely to date a cheque ahead. Better to 
give a note. 

“Body and Figures Disagree’? — The 
amount written in the body of the cheque 
does not agree with the figures. 

“Funds not Cleared”—The person who 
gave you the cheque has deposited cheques 
in his own account which have not yet been 
cleared. When his bank ascertains that the 
cheques he deposited are all right, it will 
pay yours. 


The Staff 


(ENERALLY speaking, you will find the 
clerks in your bank likeable young men 
and women, and the officials are always 
ready to aid or enlighten you. Giving service 
is their profession. The teller takes your 
deposits and pays your cheques. The ledger- 
keeper enters them in your passbook. The 
manager makes loans, and the accountant 
sells you drafts and money orders or lets you 
into your safety deposit box. 

Now try your knowledge next deposit day! 


Are You Neglecting the Big Four P 


Continued from page 26 


sought. What other foods rank high in 
calcium? Among the fruits and vegetables 
there are spinach, carrots, parsnips, celery, 
cabbage, dried beans, beets, lettuce, onions, 
dried fruits, rhubarb, strawberries, and rasp- 
berries. Under modern methods the canned 
varieties are excellent. Sometimes the 
canned foods are just as full of mineral 
content as are the fresh foods, and in many 
cases are superior to home-cooked vege- 
tables or fruits where much valuable ma- 
terial is poured off down the kitchen sink or 
escapes in the steam. Among “sweets” 
there are also almonds, molasses and maple 
syrup. 

An excellent and at the same time in- 
expensive way of getting these things into 


the diet, is in soup. Suppose we take tlie 
outer leaves of a head of lettuce, the coarse 
stalks of spinach and all the “trimmings” 
which would ordinarily go into the garbage 
pail, a quarter of a head of cabbage, an 
onion, the parings of the potatoes for 
dinner, and simmer gently in a little water 
until done. Strain this liquor off and use 
with a cream soup base until it is all gone— 
cream of celery, onion, potato—in fact, 
whatever is handy. Split pea soup is 
thinned with skim milk and this soup stock 
is delicious and inexpensive. Vegetable 
stock of this kind is very good for making 
gravies. It may even be used plain as a 
tonic for anaemic persons. Give plain or 
with a little lemon juice three times a day. 
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LOOK FOR THIS IMPRINT 
ON BACH PIBCB 





Specially designed for Her Mayesty. 
Queen Mary of England, 


CHINA OF BEAUTY AND TONE 


A pesicn which isat once striking and full of exqui- 
sitecharm,ithas now been reproducedinits entirety 
by gracious permission of 
Canadian Markets. Each piece bears the imprint of 
the Imperial Crown and Her Majesty's name, and 
by its intimate charm it should find a resting place 
in the homes of all lovers of China of merit. On sale 
at most good stores throughout Canada. 


Manufactured by 
PARAGON CHINA CO. + ENGLAND 


ie 
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Write to Harotp Wesster & Sons, 28 Wetic- 

TON St. East, Toronto 2, For descripture pamphlet 

with colored illustrations and for name of your 
nearest dealer. 
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he never too tired 


to sleep now ~ 
Rested nerves make all the difference 


Your doctor will tell you how 
chewing relieves nervous tension, 
how the healthful cleansing action 
of Wrigley’s refreshes the mouth 
and tones you up. 


Wrigley’s does much—costs little. 
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Eyelash Beautifier 
Instantly darkens eyelashes and brows. 
lashes appear longer and 
more luxuriant. Gives depth, 
brilliance, expression and chirm 
to the eyes. Harmless. Easily 
applied, Approved by millions 
ely women the world over. 
Solid or water-proof Liquid 
ybelline, Black or Brown, 
75c at all toilet goods counters, 
Distributed In Canada by 
PALMERS LTD., Montreal 


er Majesty, for the, 
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“VT SET my heart on it the moment I saw 
it.. It’s the sort of car I’d dreamed of 
owning some day. Cosy, intimate . . yet 
every inch a Big Six. The smartest thing! 
Long, low, racy . . just the kind of car I 
was sure would do the most thrilling things, 
quite easily. 
“So I drove it . . and proved I was right! 
We simply skimmed over the roads. And 
as for hills. Only that I saw them, I wouldn’t 
have known they were there. 
“IT just snuggled down into those big, deep 
cushions. and made up my mind to enjoy 
every minute. And, my dear, the figures 
that showed on the speedometer, when I 
looked at it! Positively alarming. I’d no 
idea we were going so fast. So I tried out 
the brakes. They’re smooth as velvet, but 
they pull you up in an instant. Of course, 
I have always the feeling about this car that 
everything is just right. I don’t have to 
worry about a thing. The engine is so big 
and powerful .. the steering so easy .. 
and those Lovejoy Shock Absorbers make 
it so smooth-riding that the longest trip 
seems too short. 
“And the price . . why it’s too absurdly 
low for anything. You can’t possibly have 
any idea how far your dollars go until you 
see and drive a Pontiac Big Six.” 
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PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS OF CANADA LIMITED 
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Circular Dormers, Inset Doorway 
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Uncovered Balcon Y> Upstairs Library 


Red brick takes on an air of gaiety when trimmed with white wood and green shutters. 


Jak. ‘KERTLAND, Registered Architect “ 


CF. Colonial type of dwelling is particularly well 


adapted to the brick requirements of many Canadian city 


by-laws. It has a greater informality than the Georgian 
brick, for instance, which is likely to be almost severe in its 
utter simplicity. This particular house is relieved by wood 
trim and green shutters. Colonial characteristics are em- 
phasized in the circular dormer windows and the typical 
half dormers which flank the chimney. 


well-designed plan. 


Fiest Froor Pian 


Eight rooms, including four bedrooms and a 
library abovestairs, and a sunroom on the ground 
floor, ts the quota of room in this exceptionally 
A convenient touch ts the 
little dressing room provided off the bathroom 
which serves the master bedroom. Another 
bath is provided for general use off the upstairs 
hall, and a lavatory on the ground floor. The 
library, it will be noted, is reached by the landing, 
being on a slightly different level from the bed- 
rooms. It, like the living room, is equipped 
with a fireplace. 


The Colonial idea is. carried into the interior, where the 
stair woodwork is of walnut and white enamel—the brown 
handrail with its white balusters producing very dignified 
effect. 

Interesting features are the introduction of a large library 
directly over the garage, and the fact that the roof of the 
sun porch, being walled in, may be used as an uncovered 
balcony. 


A COLONIAL TYPE IN BRICK 


Lives Roos 
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FASHION SHUNS THE MASCULINE MODE 


Por Softly Flowing Draperies 


Frock No. 9754 
This attractive frock ts of flat crépe and 
simulates a surplice blouse, shirred 
about the hips in girdle effect. The neck 
is finished with shirring and tie ends, 
and set-in sleeves are optional. Sizes 

14 to 44. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Frock No. 9754 
This version of the frock at the left shows 
the detail of the back. The sectional 
circular skirt, joining the blouse section 
in a shaped line, has an underskiri with a 
lining back. Set-in fitted sleeves. Sizes 

14 to 4h. 
Price, 75 cents. 





Frock No. 9758 
Bordered radium is very new for this 
effective frock. The wrapped front, side 
cascade, and draped girdle are interesting. 
The collar is draped in a side cascade. 
The frock may be made without sleeves. 

Sizes 14 to 40. 

Price, 75 cents. 


INTERESTING NECK AND HIP TREATMENTS 





These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 62, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont, 
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GOWNS OF SIMPLE LOVELINESS 
To Grace the Wedding Morn 


Frock No. S3324 
Very charming for a bridesmaid or to 
wear to a formal tea is this frock of 
printed net, with loose side panels shirred 
at the top. The set-in sleeves may be 
omitted. Sizes 14 to 38. 
Price, $1. 


Bridal Gown No. S3328 
In this lovely gown of bridal satin, the 
circular skirt section joins the surplice 
blouse in a shaped line. For evening 
wear, this model may be made without 
the sleeves and the train. Sizes 14 to 44. 
Price, $1. 





Frock No. $3331 
Starched chiffon, an exquisite fabric for 
an attendant at a wedding, is used for 
this one-piece frock with a circular skirt 
and flounce. The sleeves may be short. 
Sizes 14 to 42. 
Price, $1. 


PRINTED NET AND CHIFFON ATTEND THE BRIDE 





These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 62, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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LA MOUS FEET 


how they're kept 


free from corns 


VIVIENNE SEGAL’S 
Famous Feet 


Scarfs 






and 


Collars 


To 
Renovate 
the 
“Cast- 
offs” 


“Tolerate acorn? How mid- 
Victorian in these modern 


Blue=jay days!’’ So writes 


Vivienne Segal, co-star of 
“Three Musketeers.” 


Blue-jay ends a corn with gentle 
ease. The cool, creamy-white pad 
snuggles down “bulgelessly” over 
the toe, ending the pain at once. The 
“controlled” medicationisjustenough 
to remove the corn painlessly, and 
swiftly. Unskilled corn-paring is dan- 
gerous, Blue=jay is safe and sure. At 
all drug stores. For calluses and bun- 
ions, ask for the larger size Blue=jay. 


Blue-jay 


WAY TO END A CORN 


Pyjama 

Ensemble No. 9846 
A sleeveless blouse, trousers 
with pleated inserts, and a 
jacket compose this three- 
piece satin ensemble. Sizes 

14 lo 44. 
Price, 50 cents. 





Pyjama 
Ensemble No. 9846 
The washable satin and lace 
jacket accompanying the 
pyjama ensemble at the left 
has set-in sleeves. Sizes 14 
to 44. 

Price, 50 cents, 
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THE SAFE AND GENTLE 





What every 


woman wants 
go 


VERY woman wants that vivacity 
and youthfulness of spirit which 
arise from a healthful, well-cared- 


Collar Set No. 9845 
This flat collar and cuffs, 
with a gathered or pleated 
jabot, ts another model in 
this set of five, shown on 

this page. 
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Collar Set No. 9845 
Five versions of collars are 
included in this set. The 
shaped collar and flare cuffs 
shown above are edged with 

lace. 


These are Vogue Patterne. 


Collar Set No. 9845 
A scalloped collar with a 
double jabot forms the fifth 
model in this set, which 
may be developed in lingerie 
fabrics. 


Collar Set No. 9845 
This surplice shawl collar 
is one of the five versions 
composing this set. Narrow 
lace adds a feminine note. 








Collar Set No. 9845 
A vest front with a collar 
and revers edged with pleat- 
ing is the third version in 
this collar set of five. De- 
signed for sizes small, 
medium and large. 
Price, Set, 50 cents. 





They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 62, or from 


Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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for body. Beauty is only skin deep. 
It fades with the years. 

But those other precious qual- 
ities which have so much to do 
with her happiness—her health and 
her charm—can be protected by the 
wise practice of feminine hygiene. 

However, there is much misunder- 
standing and misinformation about 
this modern health safeguard. 

That is why an eminent woman 
physician prepared the booklet 
offered below, at the request of the 
makers of “Lysol” Disinfectant. 
It is called “The Scientific Side of 
Health and Youth.” It answers 
the intimate questions you would 
like to ask her in person. 

Send the coupon now. The book- 
let will reach you in a plain envelope 
by return mail. It is free. 

In the meantime buy a bottle of 





“Lysol” Register 
in Canada 


en 
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“Lysol” Disinfectant today. Do not 
continue to take dangerous chances. 
Complete directions come with every 
bottle. 

“Lysol” is the registered trade mark of 


LYSOL (CANADA) LIMITED, distributed by 
Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto 


“Lehn & Fink Serenade” — WJZ and 14 other stations 
associated with the National Broadcasting Co.—every 
Thursday at 8 p.m., Eastern time; 7 p.m.,Central time. 
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LYSOL (CANADA)LIMITED, Dept. 81, 9 Davies Ave., Toronto (8),Can, 
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Please send me, free, your booklet, 
“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 
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The new trousseau sets of Servus Lingerie are oe 


truly creations of beauty. 
Charming additions to each garment have been made without 
sacrificing anything to modern demand for simplification, which will 
, delight the Bride-to-be. Each set will round out a harmonious com- 


pleteness to the entire ensemble of the trousseau. 


These lovely Servus Lingerie Setsare now on display at leading stores. 


If you have any difficulty in getting Servus Lingerie from your local store write us 
for descriptive let and we shall see that your needs are promptly taken care of. 











TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE MODERN WOMAN 


LINGERIE 


Made By 
Houlding & Coleman Limited 


Toronto 





The Girl of To-day Demands 





Johnson & Johnson are the 
wens, joon neue of 
okeus: cmon, a 


==. 





Perfect Freedom and Comfort 





@h world is having a hard 
€ time keeping up with 
the girl of to-day. She wants the 
best and will not tolerate the drudgeri 

that held her mother in bondage. t 
is why young women everywhere, have 
accepted Modess—simply because it is 


Modess is amazingly soft, yielding and 
conforming. The filler is not in stiff layers, 
but is a fluffy mass like cotton—an entirely 
new substance invented by Johnson & 
Johnson. The sides are smoothly rounded 
and will not chafe, 
Laboratory tests prove Modess to be the 
most effective deodorant. 


Modess 





\ Exquisite 





Nightgown No. 9741 
Straight lace banding gives a becoming 
yoke effect to this crépe de Chine gown 
with inverted tucks in front. 
line may be straight or pointed. Sizes 


Price, 40 cents. 











These are Vogue Patterna. 
Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Strect, Toronto, Ont. 
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Lingerie~ 





in Line 
and Detail 


Nightgown No. 9455 


This silk voile nightgown is tucked in 
front and back below the lace yoke and ties 
on the shoulders. A lace frill is joined to 
the yoke in front. Sizes 14 to 46. 


Price, 40 cents. 


The hem- 


Dance Set No. 9718 
(Left) Step-ins of crépe 
satin and lace and a lace 
brassiere, shaped and with 
a back-strap finish, com- 
bine in this two-piece even- 
ing set. Sizes 14 to 40. 
Price, 40 cents. 


Lingerie Set No. 9577 
(Right) The brassiere of 
this washable satin set 
fastens under the arm, and 
the bloomers have a front 
yoke. Sizes 14 to 4h. 

Price, 40 cents. 





They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 62, or from 
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CHARM AND INDIVIDUALITY 


or Country Wear 


Coat No. 9752 
Skirt No. 9717 

This basket-weave model, worn with a 

scarf (included) has a coat in either of 

two lengths and a skirt with a slide 

Jastener. Sizes 14 to 44; skirt, 26 to 40. 

Price, coct, 50 cents; skirt, 40 cents. 


These are Vogue Patterns. 


BASKET-WEAVE 
APPLIED TRIMMING 


INVERTED PLEATS 





Blouse No. 9760 

Skirt No. 9696 
Applied bands trim this silk overblouse, 
worn with or without sleeves. The skirt ts 
box pleated, front and back, below a 
shaped yoke. Sizes 14 to 46; skirt, 26 

to 40. 
Blouse, 50 cents; skirt, 40 cents. 








They may be obiained from the shops listed on page 62, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond S‘r« 
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Blouse No. 9761 
Skirt No. 9637 


This gingham tuck-in or overblouse may 
have an open or closed collar. The skirt 
features inverted pleats. Set-in sleeves 
optional. Sizes 14 to 44; skirt, 26 to 40. 
Blouse, 50 cents; skirt, 40 cents. 


TWO-PIECE EFFECTS 
DIAGONAL SLIP-TIES 


HIGHand LOW YOKES 















Blouse No. 9785 

Skirt No. 9716 
This overblouse of printed crépe is shirred 
at the sides in girdle effect; set-in sleeves. 
The circular, machine-pleated skirt to 
match joins a yoke. Sizes 14 to 42; skirt, 

26 to 36. 
Blouse, 50 cents; skirt, 40 cents. 


SHAWL COLLARS 
PRINTED FABRICS 


RUFFLES and PLEATS 


a S 


GIRDLE EFFECTS 


DIAGONAL TUCKING 


CIRCULAR SKIRTS 


Coat No. 9767 


A feature of this crépe marocain coat is 

the diagonal tucking. It may be lined or 

unlined and is made with epaulet sleeves 

and a scarf collar. Sizes 14 to 88. 
Price, 75 cents. 
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Blouse No. 9769 

Skirt No. 9572 
The overblouse of this printed crépe frock 
has a shaped shawl collar. The double- 
tiered skirt to match, ts circular. Set-in 
sleeves optional. Sizes 14 to 44; skirt, 

26 to 40. 
Blouse, 50 cents; skirt, 40 cents. 


These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 62, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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CANADIAN 
PAC TFIC. 






Lu 


WOMEN'S 
LOUNGE 


| = ORSERVA TION 
Tr LOUNGE 






Again, Canadian Pacific takes the for- 
ward step to maintain Canadian travel 
on a plane of comfort unsurpassed in 
the world. 

More than a hundred new day and night 
cars make up the building programme 
completed for 1929... in order that 
Canadian Pacific may offer you the 
utmost in comfort, convenience and 
service. 

Solariam-Observation-Lounge cars that 
mark a new era in pleasureable journey- 


ings. They are ultra-modern in design 
and furnishings . . . with vita-glass 
solariums . . . ladies’ sitting rooms 
. . . smoking and card rooms... 
shower-baths. 


When you go West to Banff and Lake 
Louise . . . when you go between cities 
or between oceans .. . Canadian Pacific 
offers you railway, steamship and hotel 
service that sets a world’s standard in 
comfort and luxury. 








The World's 
Greatest 
Travel 

System 
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These Chic Felts are 


PRISCILLA 
TRIMMED 


Fashion approves a dash of 
color to give chic to Felt Hats. 
You can achieve stunning 
color effects in this new 
mode—brighten up your old 
felt hats—with Priscilla Silk 
Bias Fold Tape, the perfect 
trimming. 


No skill is required to trim 
hats, lingerie or frocks with 
Priscilla. It is folded ona true 
bias and can’t pucker. 30 
shades in Lawn and Silk, and 
in Gingham checks and strip- 
ed Percale. All Priscilla colors 
are boilproof. Don’t accept 
substitutes. 


Six Yards to a card in Lawn 
Three Yards to a card in Silk 
Everywhere—inexpensively priced 
SEND FOR FASHION BOOK 


hion news, and 

Eeablet ie he En- 

close 10 in _ stamps for Lawn, 
cents for Silk, as 


e & 


oe 
The Kay Maenufacturing Co. 


999 Aqueduct Street, Montreal 
Largest Makers in the British Empire 









GIRLS AND BOYS! 
ASK YOUR DRY GOODS STORE 
FOR PARTICULARS OF 


CASH’S NAMES 
ESSAY COMPETITION 


Marking clothing and linen with | 
‘a Names avoids losses.) 


Or Write 
J. & J. CASH, INC. 
15 Grier St., Belleville Ont. 





your 
in the very latest styles, for a 
half or a third of store prices. 


Just mail the coupon and we 
will gladly tell you all about the 
Woman's Institute, how you can 
have more and prettier clothes 
for just the cost of materials and 
earn $20 to $40 a week as a dress» 

or milliner, 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE (Canads) Limited 
Dept.C-251, Montreal, Caneda 

cost or obligation, please 

send me complete information ae 

home-study course in the sub- 

I have checked below: 





H. Napier Moore 
Editorial Director 
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A Magazine for Canedian Women 
Georce H. TYNDALL, Business Manager 


Volume IL. JUNE, 1929 Number 6 
General Arrticles 

The Mysterious Tea-Leaf—by Gertrude Crewson Br meng See AE ey Oe. gen 

Illustrated by Marie Cecilia Guard 
“Something Old—Something New”—Editorial .. ‘ oo ee 
What Do You Know About Your Bank Account?—by Archie G. Wynn. Field ce 

The Modern Chatelaine 
A Department for the Housekeeper 

The Home Bureau. . ee ee: ee Bia Ses er 
The Gladiolus for Brilliant Bloom—by Ada L, Potts. RoR et ee eRe See 
Wisdom in Choosing Bed Linens—by Barbara Blain.. Fe vied es es eee 

Sketches by Elsie Deane 
Bride's Progress Anniversary—by Ruth Davison Reid . 2 ww ww 20 
A Calendar of Summer Menus—by Margaret E.Read.. . 2 ww 2 
Making a Garden Out of Your Back Yard—by J. E. me de Sal oc ge) Sa, 
When You Buy a Chicken—by J. B. Spencer. . Betas ee haat oak Vane a 
Are You Neglecting the Big Four?—by Emma D. Scott. rhe 26 
Summer Knitting for the Fall Baby—by Edith McIntosh : - 28 

Entertaining 
Hors D’Oeuvres, Cocktails and Canapes—by Margaret E.Read . . 5 
Art 

In the Woods—by Carl Ahrens ae. ee 17 

Etching 

Home Planning ’ 

A Colonial Type in Brick ie a ak set «oa Oe 

J. E. Kertiand, Registered Architect 

Canadian Fashions 

Happy is the Bride that the Sun Shines Upon—by Charlotte E. Story . . . . 10 

IUustrated by Gertrude Langley 

Vogue Pattern Service 
Ce ea ke ed ww tle ww 
Fashion Shuns the Masculine Mode oer Bo Gh! eae we: coe 
Six Attractive Models of Charm and Individuality ite + = @.. - = 
Fiction 

Men Don't Need to Know Everything—by Evantha Caldwell (Short me 3 
Double Lives—by Sinclair Murray (Serial) 2 6 

Illustrated by R. W. Major 
Half-Time Cinderella—by Silvia Thorn-Drury (Short Story) a 8 


Illustrated by W. V. Chambers 


Hugo—and the Unnatural Mother—by Seldon Truss (Short Story) . . . . . 13 
Illustrated by Anne Ganes 


Children’s Feature 


The Magic Pocket—by Elinor Rye —. we ow we ew ee eee « &% 
Illustrated by Mabel Victorian Leith 
Poetry 
The Lost Seeds—by Martha Banning Thomas . . 2 ww ww ww 15 
Lady-‘Slippers—by Edith M. Dowson Bell... 2 2 ww 30 


Regular Departments 
The Promise of Beauty; What of Your Child; The Family Purse; Handicraft Service. 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: In Canada, Great Britain and British Fossessions (except India), $1.00 
(4/2) per year; United States and Possessions, and Mexico, $1.50; other countries, $3.00 (12/4) 
per year. Single copies, 10c. 

Note: If correct amount not remitted, we will bill for difference so as to avoid delay in filling orders, 
Copyright, 1929, by The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited. 
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W omen 


Only! 


The Chatelaine is sold on a 
subscription basis by women. 


The publishers of The Chatelaine 
feel that a woman’s magazine 
should be presented to our Cana- 
dian woman by members of her 
own sex who are familiar with 
the problems that confront her. 


Following out this plan, the per- 
manent direct sales staff is com- 
posed entirely of women of the 
best type who will be assured of a 
splendid welcome wherever they 
may call. 


If you are interested in joining 
our permanent staff, write to 


The Sales Manager of 


THE CHATELAINE 


Room 42 
153 University Avenue 
Toronto 





@ 
Safe!... because it’s 
clean and pure! 





ome toilet bowl is 

istening. Spotless. 
a might think it 
had been scoured and scrubbed. It 
wasn’t! Sani-Flush cleaned it ... in 
no time at all. 

Sani-Flush is so easy to use. Just 
sprinkle it into the toilet bowl, fol- 
lowing directions on the can. Then 
flush. Your job is done. Sani-Flush 
removes all stains and marks and in- 
crustations. It gets into the trap— 
where no brush could reach—and 
cleans that. Foul odors disappear. 

Sani-Flush is harmless to plumb- 
ing connections, It is a handy thing 
to keep around all the time. Use it 
frequently. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Harovp F. Ritcure & Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 
33 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 1, England 
Ase makers of Melo .. . @ real water softener 
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Ctcwnice SQUARE, 
in the heart of Mayfair—where 
Baronets and Earls and Duchesses 
inspire the formalities and niceties of 
table technique—is no smarter, no 
more brilliant and correct than the 
pattern of Community Plate named 
after it. 


And for the modern hostess, these 
silvery poems of grace and beauty 


Formal Dinner for Six 


The Grosvenor Design 
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© RY mms COMMUNITY. LTD 


express more aptly than could even 
a poet, the good form and good 
taste that lend gracious charm to 
her table appointments. 


Grosvenor Teaspoons are six fot..............$ 4.25 
Double Vegetable Dish 22.50 
Complete service for six..............:++++ 34.25 
Grosvenor 3-Piece Tea Set 67.50 
Other designs of equal beauty. At your jeweller’s 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY LIMITED 


COMMUNITY PLATE 


Chlhia CHakers of Tudor Plate 





